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Following The Crowd 


Roger W. Babson Advises 
Against It 


BABSON PARK, MASS. — 2 
think it can = statistically 
proven that the public is ieee 
wrong in its forecasting of real | 
estate, com- 
-modity and 
investment 
problems. 
Certainly, 


those who 
follow tne 
crowd” lose 


money in the 
end, while 
those who do 
the opposite 
usually make 
money. Fur- 
thermore, 
those who act 
differently 
from the 
“crowd” per- 
form ae real 
service and 
are entitled to 
a good profit for their indepen- 
dence and courage. Let me this 
week give three illustrations. 




















Roger W. Babson 


Filling Stations 


Those who drive about the 


by the number of vacant filling 
(Continued on page 795) 


In This Issue 


Special material and items of 
interest with reference to dealer 
activities in the State of Ohio on 
page 786. 


Index of Regular Features | on 
page 808. 





| Taxes and 
 Reconversion 


Copy on Request 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


Lendon - Geneva Rep. 


| 25 Broad St., New York 4, 


N. » 7 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 || 


| Chicago 


Cleveland 





country today must be impressed | 


|| ing arguments to the effect that | 


Southern Freight 


Rate Controversy 


By ROY L. GARIS 


Vanderbilt 
Southern Economist 


University 


Contends That. Freight Rates. In 


Southern Territory Are Only 5% Instead Of 389% Higher 
Than In Official Or Northeastern Territory—Holds That 


‘Southern Carriers Have Ad 


justed Their Rate Structure 


‘To Meet The Industrial And Commercial Needs Of The 


South And He Points To S 


outh’s Recent Rapid Indus- 


trial Growth As Evidence That Section Does Not Suffer 
From Discrimination — Advocates That Rate Adjust- 


ments Be Left With ICC 


The existing freight rate structure in the South has been chal- 
| lenged by the Board of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority; 


Peace And The Longer Term 
Outlook For The Stock Market 


By DR. WILLIAM F: EDWARDS* 
Partner, Naess & Cummings, New York 


After Analyzing The Background For Post-War Stock 
Values, Dr. Edwards Points Out That Peace Will Usher 
In New Conditions Requiring A Cautious Investment 
Approach. He, However, Predicts That The Deflation- 
ary Forces Of Reconversion Will Be Temporary And 
Without Severe Stock Price Declines, While There Are 
Substantial Prospects For Longer Term Appreciation. 


We have traveled a long way since late 1941 and early 1942 
when it was feared by many that the enemies might win the war 








by the South-»© 
ern Govern-! 
ors Confer- 
ence; by the 
Vice President 
of the United 
States, the 
Secretary of 
the Interior, 
and a few 
other left- 





“Going Concern 


In Bank Examination 


; By HARRY L. SEVERSON 
Principal Economist, Division of Research and Statistics, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
There is no more basic question in bank examination than that 
wing New of the theory of valuation underlying the appraisal of bank assets. 


very way of 
life could be 
destroyed. It 
is hard to. be- 
lieve that less 
than three 
years ago 
there was se- 
rious concern 
about the 
prospectof 


@~and that our 
Value’ 














Dealers; and) Until comparatively recently banks were examined on a liquidating the Japanese 
by a few) basis, but.in the past few years there has been a growing tendency invading the 
members -0-f! to follow the generally accepted practice in industry and view banks Pacific Coast 
Congressfrom | as going institutions. The purpose of this article is to present briefly and the Ger- 
the South.) a case for. the® —__—__—. | mans invading 
The survey of further exten- method of valuation was not|the Atlantic 
“The Interter- | sion of the|entirely unsatisfactory when the Coast. One 
ritorial theory of}earning assets consisted mostly ;cannot follow 
Roy L. Garis Freight Rate going concern of notes, for which there were the progress ».. wa, Edwards 
Problem in value in bank | no quotations, and a few mar-|° the United foe 
ee BA examination, ema, Tomat, pity Sendai [have come viciously fo the Be 
.3 acquired larger bon ortfolios 2 
ir ea ai pgs: Soong Speed wnen Nauns “ nal act of this tragic Drama of 





rection of the then Principal | 
Transportation Economist, J. Ha- | 
den Alldredge, now a member of | 
the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission. Although this report, 
printed as an official document of | 
the United States Government, | 
has been thoroughly discredited, | 


it is still often quoted as “proof” | 


|| of many erroneous and mislead- | 


(Continued on page 796) 
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for | 
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were exam- 
ined on a liq- 
uidating basis, 
so-called mar- 
ket values 
were assigned 
to as many 
assets as pos- 
sible, and 
these values 
were used in 
computing a 
“net sound 
capital.” This 
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Actual Trading Markets, always 
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Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co. 


Common 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 
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Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise. 6015 





the accidents of the securities mar- 
kets became an increasingly im- 
portant determinant of “net sound 
capital.” By the middle thirties 
numerous banks, even some which 
held only prime bonds, would 
show adequate capital ratios if 
examined on one of the days when 
the market was bullish, but would 
appear to be in an unsatisfactory 
condition if examined on one of 
the days when the market was 
depressed. 


State and 
(Continued on page 794) 


. Municipal 
‘Bond Brokerage Bonds 


War. 





*An address delivered by Dr. 
Edwards before the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts, New 
York City, Aug. 17, 1944. 

(Continued on page 792) 
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War Employment” by Elisha M 
August 10 is 
frightfully 
sensible. I am 
deliberately 
using the ad- 
verb “fright- 
fully.” Unfor- 


tunately, the 
“law of na- 
ture,” which 


was identified 
by many 16th 
and 17th cen- 
tury writers 
with the “law 
of reason,” 
does not seem 
to have any 
grip on the 
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minds of the 
modern world. 
My sole ob- 
jection to Mr. Friedman’s argu- 


Philip Cortney 


The Full Employment Issue 


By PHILIP CORTNEY 


rd and Treasurer, Coty, Inc. 





Writer Holds That We Should Face The Full Employ- 
ment Doctrine Squarely—He Is Convinced That We éitin | 
Cannot Avoid Giving It A Test And Therefore Advocates 
The Provision Of Safeguards For The Private Enterprise 


System, Democratic Processes, And Our Liberties—He 
Indicates What The Nature Of Those Safeguards Should 


In a world where everything seems topsyturvy, the article “Post 
. Friedman in the “Chronicle” of 


|ments is that they are too intel- 


'ligent and too sensible. 
| afraid 


the functioning premises of eco- 
|nomic liberalism and its extraor- 
'dinary (and I thing irreplaceable) 
| merits and virtues. 

| Taking the world as it is, I.can- 
| not help feeling that we are 
'drifting into experimentation and 
that willy-nilly we shall have to 
| give a test to the “full employ- 
iment” theory. Should anyone 
doubt this proposition, I am in- 
|viting him to reflect upon his an- 
| Swer to the question: “Suppose 
| we again have 10 to 15 million 


’ 


|}unemployed, what will be the at- 
(Continued on page 791) 








Suggested Plan For A General 
International Organization 


The August issue of “Interna 


tional Conciliation,” published by 


the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, of which: Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, is Director, contains “A Design for a Charter 


of the General International Organization,’ 


cow Declaration of Oct. 30, 1940 an 


’ 


as envisaged in the Mos- 
d in the Resolution adopted by the 


United States Senate on Nov. 5, 1943. The plan is the work of a group 





of Americans® 


experienced | 
in the field of | 
international 
or ganization, | 
consulting to-' 
gether under | 
the chairman- | 
ship of Judge | 
Manley QO.) 
Hudson, for a |! 
period of four | 
months. Be-| 
cause of the) 
current con-| 
ference in|! 
Washington | 
of the United 
States, Great) 
Britain, Rus-| 
sia and China| 
regarding a} 
post-war international program, | 





Dr. N. M. Butler 


United Kingdom, 


and because of the prominence 
and expert knowledge of those 
who participated in drawing up 
the plan, the “Chronicle” is 
pleased to reprint the introduc- 
tory note and the text of the 
plan in full: 


A DESIGN FOR A CHARTER OF 
THE GENERAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Introductory Note 


In the Moscow Declaration of 
Oct. 30, 1943, the Governments of 
the United States of America, the 
the Soviet 
Union, and China recognized. ‘the 
necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general 
international organization. based 


(Continued on page 788) 


I am 
it will take much’ more 
| bickering and suffering before the |. 
people will realize and recognize 


Dollar Savings Bank — 
Elects Boyle Treasurer 


Robert M. Catharine, President | 
of the Dollar Savings Bank, has | 





























F. Boyle | 


George 


just announced the election of | 
George F. Boyle as Treasurer of | 
the Bank to succeed Joseph B.} 
Hare, who recently retired. Mr. 
Boyle’s election took place at the | 
most recent meeting of the Bank’s | 
Trustees. 
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Formed In Birmingham 


| 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — poe 
nouncement is made of the forma- 
tion of the firm of Sterne, Agee | 
and Leach, with offices in the | 
First National Building, as suc- 
cessors to the investment business 
of Ward, Sterne, Agee & Leach. 
formerly Ward, Sterne & Com- 
pany. 

Partners of the new company 
are M. H. Sterne, Rucker Agee 
Mortimer A. Cohen, Edmund C. 
Leach, and Alonzo H. Lee. Mr. 
Cohen and Mr. Leach will make 
their headquarters at the firm’s 
Montgomery, Ala., office in the 
First National Bank Building. 
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Stewart, Lowe On Bd. 
Of Investors Syndicate 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Ear} 
E. Crabb, Chairman of the Board 
of. Directors of Investors Syndi- 
cate, Roanoke Building, has an- 
nounced that George M. Stewart 
and Justus F. Lowe, both of Min- 
neapolis, were elected to the 
Board of Directors of Investors 
Syndicate of America, Inc., a Syn- 
dicate subsidiary, at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting. Mr. Stew- 
art is President of the G. M. Stew- 
art Lumber Company and Mr. 
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Lowe is President of Justus F. 














Lowe Company, Investments. 
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FASHION PARK, Inc. | 

(Men’s clothing) 

An industry without compli- 

cated reconversion problems 


. its post-war outlook of- 
fers tremendous possibilities. 


Detailed report on request 
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Visit to London and the battle-| the conference, tell us generally Claims that it has arrewee, and | not ic de mes deo ee 
elds of Normandy. about Bretton Woods?” is, unconstitutionally exercising, oO p 


Our excerpts begin with part of Secretary Morgenthau: “A 


ik’s i * th h d si the United ° 
eke KS introductory re-| Nations Monetary and Financial | PANAMA COCA-COLA American Cable & Radio 












































“To lay the groundwork for Conference at Bretton Woods, | Warrants 

rum debate on the merits of | N. H., came to its successful con- | + os . es . i 
— plans on subsequent pro- clusion. We have had time to Dividends paid 1944 to date — $2.25 Public National Bank 
ams, we have asked the Amer- | study the accomplishments of that | Dividends 1943 - $4.50 * 

an delegates to explain this seg ae and to aed ~ mean- | ” 1942 - 3.65 & Trust Co. 
ening ‘the meaning of Bretton | ing for our security and prosper- | : * Second r 

oods. Unfortunately, not all of | ity in the post-war world. That is | Circular on request ae eault on tae 


e delegates were able to join us.| what we are going to talk about| 


ir : di . his | 
en rae Msegectun|evening. Hort, ROSE & TROSTER, C. E. Unterberg & Co. 




















.. Secretary of the Treasury;| “To my mind, the most impor- | Established 1914 Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
enator Charles W. Tobey of New ‘tant facts about the Bretton | eos 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
ampshire, ranking Republican| Woods Conference, more impor- | 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. Tchohane Diicting Gotck GN 
ember of the Senate Committee' tant even than the agreement’ Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 Teletype NY 1-1666 

















Banking and Currency; Dean' (Continued on page 802) ; 
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Warp & Co. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


] American Hardware 

Amer. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd. 
| Bendix Home Appl. 
Bird & Son 
Boston & Me., 
Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Cement “A” 
Consolidated Textile 
Crowell Collier P. Com. 
Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 
Electrolux * 
General Tin Investment 
Howard Stores, Com. & Pfd. 
H. & B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* 
Interstate Bak. Com. & Pfd. 
Liberty Aircraft 
Magazine Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling * 
Moxie 
Nu-Enamel 
Purolator* 
Riley Stoker 
Scovill Mfg.* 
Southwest Natural Gas 
Title Guar. & Trust 
Triumph Explosives 





Wickwire Spencer 


| 
) INDUSTRIALS 
Auto Car 


Axton-Fisher “B” 
Birmingham s 

Brockway Motor* 

Buda Co. 

Eastern Corporation 

Great American Industries * 
H. H. Robertson 

Lawyers Mortgage Co. 
Loft Candy 

Marmon Herrington 
McFadden Pub. 

Pollak Manufacturing 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 
San-Nap-Pak 

Talon 

Terminal & Transportation 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United Cigar Whelan 
United Drill “A” & “B’’ 


Wilcox & Gay 
Yuba Consolidated Gold 
AIR LINES 


American Export Airlines 

| Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Inland Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 

| National Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 


UTILITIES 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
American Utilities Service Pfa. 
Central Elec. & Tel. Com. 

Conn. Light & Power Com. 

Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Derby Gas & Electric 

Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.« 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 

New Eng. Pub. Serv.6% &7% Pfd. 
N. Y. Water Service Pfd. 

Peoples Lt. & Pwr. 





Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 
Southwest Pub. 


Serv. 











Du Mont Lab. “A”’* 
Emerson Radio 
General Instrument * 
International Detrola 
navox Corp.* 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
P. R. Mallory 
Stromberg Carlson 


Submarine Signal 
*Circular on Request 


Chicago Tractions 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 
Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-128¢ 


Direct wires to Boston & Phila. 
"PHONES 
Hartford 6111 Buffalo 6024 


1 SS etme em Se, 











| 


1 
Prior & Stpd Pfds.!|| 


[ 





| 
| 














American Hardware 
Cleveland Cliff Ir. $5 Pfd. 
Crowell Collier Com. 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 











Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


Delaware Pr.& Light | 
Oxford Paper Com.& Pfd. 
Phillip Carey Mfg. 


105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 
TELETYPE NY 1-672 




















BOSTON, MASS. 








A Low-Priced Stock in an Industry 
With a Bright Future 


Giant Portland Cement 
| 
(P a.) 

Stocks 25%%-2% 
Div. Arrears Ctfs. 1914-20%4 
Circular Available—Send for Copies | 


LERNER & CO. | 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 














_PHILADELPHIA 





We Maintain Trading Market in: 


H. H. Robertson 
Company 


Tax free in Pennsylvania 


Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


| Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, P 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 7 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7 53 











Publ 





me, New York 


I 





BONDS 


Industrial 


Railroad 
Municipal 


nn COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Boston 


ic Utility 


Milwaukee Minneapolis 


CHICAGO 








CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 


Middle West — Pacific Coast 
For 











How Proposed ‘‘Reservations’’ At 
Bretton Woods Were Dropped 


Although the delegates to the Bretton Woods Conference signed 
the agreements for the establishment of an International Monetary 


Fund and an International Bank without, 


in any case, making a 


notation as to reservations, this is not an indication that there was 
‘entire unanimity among the nations on all matters contained in the 





agreements. Several of the delegations wished to make spécial reser- 
vations and® 
these were 


submitted to 
the Confer- 
ence, but on 
the pleas a | 
Lord Keynes, 
the British 
delegate, and 
Judge Fred 
W. Vinson, an 
American 
delegate, it 
was agreed 
that in view 
of the _ fact 
that the work 
of the Confer- 
ence was sub- 
ject to ratifi- 
cation by the 
individual 
governments there should be no 
special reservations made by the 
signatories. However, it was 
agreed that all such reservations 
shall be recorded in the minutes 
of the Conference. 


Regarding the procedure, Lord 
Keynes, in addressing the Execu- 
tive Plenary Session on July 20, 
remarked: 


“IT venture to wonder whether 
there is not a possibility of some 
misunderstanding in the minds of 
the delegates who wish to make 
reservations on particular points. 
So far as the U. K. Delegation is 
concerned we, in common with all 
other delegations, reserve the 
opinion of our Government on the 
document as a whole and on every 
part of it. The whole of our pro- 
ceedings is ad referendum to our 
governments who are at the pres- 
ent stage in no way committed to 
anything: We have been gathered 
here to put our heads together to 
produce the most generally ac- 
ceptable document we _ could 
frame. We do not even recom- 


mend our governments to adopt 

the result. We merely submit it 

for what it is worth to the atten- 
(Continued on page 798) 





Lord Keynes 


‘Program For Municipal 


Forum At NSTA Meeting 


The Municipal Forum of the 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation has announced the follow- 
ing program for its meeting to be 
held on Aug. 25, 1944 at 1:30 p.m. 
at the Palmer House, in Chicago: 


Report— 

Municipal Committee, 

Graham, Chairman 
Introduction of Speaker— 

Wm. Perry Brown, President, 
Nat’l Sec. Traders Assn. 

“Some Practical Phases of Post- 
War Municipal Financing,” by 
Joseph A. Matter, Chapman & 
Cutler 

Open Discussion: 

Report of the Municipal Com- 
mittee, The Boren Bill, H. R. 
1502, and other matters af- 
fecting the industry 

J. Wallace Kingsbury, Vice- 
Chairman of Municipal Com- 
mittee 

Dudley Smith, Municipal Secre- 
tary of Investment Bankers 
Association of America 

Hon. Stanley McKie, State Sen- 
ator of Ohio 

Hazen Arnold, Chairman, The 
Municipal Committee, The 
Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America 

And Members and Guests. 

The Honorable Lyle H. Boren, 
speaker at the evening meeting, 
and the Honorable Fred Busby, | m 
speaker at the Saturday meeting, 
have been asked to attend and 
participate in the discussions. 


New Dealers In Washington 


George M. Stevens, Jr., has 
opened offices in the Skinner 
Building, Seattle, Wash., to en- 
gage in a securities business. 

Verna May Tubbs is conducting 
an investment business from of- 
fices at the Laube Hotel, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 








Thomas | 


UNDERWRITERS 
and 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


135 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 3002 Teletype—CG 362 




















We have a continuing interest in: 


| Southern Advance Bag 
| & Paper Co. 


Common Stock 





~BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 

| Pennypacker 8200 PH 3 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 


| COrtlandt 7-1202 














at: id 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


St. Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louls Stock Exchange 


Strix & Co. |} 














SAN FRANCISCO 








CURRENT INFORMATION 
and MARKETS t 


always available on 


PACIFIC COAST 


| SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET | 


Send for our current report on 


Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


H. R. BAKER & Co. 


Russ Bldg. 650 So. Spring $ 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
S. F. 196 L. A. 42 

















Fellow Members: 


positions. 

Re a oe 75 contracts 
Philadelphia -------- 23 *! 
IE IE oe 20 " 
EMO octesw en ee i) r 
SII Nis sis tenes ases'as Bw bb ck 9 “4 
RNIN is ons mn erin nen 8 sf 
eS as itn tein wah wid 6 * 
New Orleans ------- 5 ” 
IR Sains Gk Yine'in.e 5 ” 
EE eee 4 = 
CENNEE. Cnc ad. mame 4 f 
UIE ui aco tee 4 ” 
Eh SR 3 ad 


ads in Chicago. 


NSTA Advertising Notes 


Your committee is listing below the various contracts for adve 
tising in the special NSTA Supplement of the “Chronicle” to be pu 
lished Aug. 31, next week. The forms will close on Aug. 28, and 
sincerely hope some of the affiliates will see fit to increase the 


peered ii... meted 2 contrad 
SN es ins asec aha p 4 so 
Los Angeles —_---_-- 2 ay 
Minneapolis -------- 5 “ 
San Francisco ------- 2 ”” 
NG@wark, 222.5..222% 2 - 
Te we 2 "* 
Georgia ~..2i42 233 1 i 
eS Ses 1 ps 
PEON | 6 nino neue 1 4 
Spartanburg -__-_-_--_ 1 54 
Milwaukee -----_--- 3 a 
I nin ss mn anneetnele 3 


We have 211 ads grossing over $11,000. This does not inclu 
the booster listings, which may run from $700 to $1,000 addition 
Remember, members of your committee will be glad to take yo 


K. I. M. 


Harold B. Smith, Chairman NSTA Advertising Committg 
Collin, Norton & Co., 30 Pine St., 
Tryder, Vice-Chairman NSTA Advertising Committee. 


New York 5, N. Y.; Alfred 





Wyeth Firm Now Is 
Maxwell, Marshall Go. 


Announcement is made_ that, 
without change of ownership or 

management, the name .of the 
form of Wyeth & Co. has been 
changed to Maxwell, Marshall & 
Co. Offices of the firm, which 
holds membership in the Los An- 
geles Stock Exchange, are main- 
tained at 40 Wall Street, New 
York City, and 647 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, 

Partners in the firm are Frank 


O. Maxwell, Wallace A. Marshall, 
Thomas H. Heller, Oliver B. Scott, 





William S. Wells and Wilbur R. 
Wittich. 





N. Y. Analysts To Hez 


The New York Society of 
curity Analysts, Inc., will hear 
discussion of current events a 
special situations in public 
ities under the leadership of 
Fowler at its meeting schedul 
for today. 

On August 30th, the speak! 
will be P. H. Littlefield, Vie 
President of Canada Dry, who 
discuss Canada Dry and the Sc 
Drink Industry. 


C. Bedell Monro, President 
Penn-Central Airlines, and Ha 
Breecken will address the meé 
ing on Sept. 6. 

All meetings are held at 
Broad Street, New York City, 
12:30 p. m. 
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We announce that 
RANSOM R. EDWARDS 


is now associated with us 


, RITER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
August 15, 1944 CHICAGO 








Members New York Security Dealers Association 
Established 1924 


_. take pleasure in announcing that the Foreign Bond Business 
heretofore conducted by them will be continued by 


MR. EDWARD JEUTHER JR. 


who has been associated with them for many years. 


EDWARD JEUTHER JR. & CO. 
70 Pine Street, New York 5 
August 24, 1944 


Telephone 


| 
| 
Bowling Green 9-0424 | 





x 





hiladelphia Traders Get Nominees For Office 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—At a meeting of the Board of Governors 
the Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia, held Aug. 16, 


































For President, Russell M. Dotts. Bioren & Co.; for Ist Vice- 


* 


p 





Russell M. Dotts 


Alfred W. Tryder John M. Hudson 


esident, Edmund J. Davis, Rambo, Keen, Close & Kerner; for 2nd 
ice-President, Alfred W. Tryder, W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co.: for 
ecretary. Frederick S. Fischer, H. N. Nash & Co.; for Treasurer, 
hn M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co. 

The election will be held Sept. 29 and will be followed by a 
nner for all Association members. 





| 
| tional 20,000 shares on the basis 


lore, Forgan a Co, |of one share for each ten held. 


ffers Central Soya Go, sist of soybean oit, meal and flour: 
ebenture Issue 


livestock and poultry feeds; soy 
One of the first pieces of financ- 


grits and puffs, and lecithin or 

phosphatides. Plants are in Deca- 

I J tur, Ind.; Gibson City, Ill., and 

g involving the soybean industry | Marion, Ohio. In the last fiscal 

ached the market Aug. 22 when| year the company processed over 
lore, Forgan & Co. offered a new 
sue of $2,250,000 of 344% sinking 
nd debentures, due in 1959, of 

e Central Seya Co., Inc., of Ft. | 

ayne, Ind., one of the three| 

rgest soybean processors in the | 

untry. The debentures were) 


fered at 100% and accrued in-| of this capacity. Consolidated net 
‘est. Associated -with Glore, | sales for the 1943 fiscal year were 
brgan & Co. are The First Bos- | $44,950,000, and $38,010,000 for 
n Corp., A. G. Becker & Co., the nine months ended June 30, 
c., Bacon, Whipple & Co., Keb- | 1944, while consolidated net profit 
|. McCormick & Co. and Rey-| before depreciation, interest and 
ds & Co. income taxes during these periods 
Proceeds from the financing) amounted to $4,608,000 and $2,- 
ll be used to retire -all of the 881,000, respectively. 

mpany’s $1,400,000 5 nage A ie 
e and leasehold 4% bonds, due i ae 

at and ‘provide “additional - Available On Request 
prking capital necessitated by} Schenley Distillers Corporation 
panded operations. On comple- | have prepared an attractive book- 
bn of current financing paws let eontaining the first articles 
pitalization will consist of this) ,; 4 beer run- 
Me of debentures and 220,000 | ‘7 ‘he pg ere pare 
ares (no par) common stock. | ning in the “Financial Chronicle. 





processed 10,715,000 bushels. 
ing capacity of about 110,000,000 








bck are niow outstanding but it | upon request by writing to "Mark 


re stockholders will be offered | 
bhts to subscribe for the addi- New York 1, N. Y. 





13,500,000 bushels of soybeans and | 
for the nine months ended June 30 | 
The | 
industry has an annual process- | 


bushels with the ten largest pro- | 
cessors accounting for about 80% | 


ly 200,000 shares of common | Copies of this booklet may be had | 





Piper Aircraft* 


Common and Preferred 


American Bantam Car 


al Common and Preferred 


at *Circular on request 


‘HOITROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 














An Opportunity for Companies 
Seeking South American Business 


Executive of well-known engineering and construc- 
tion company is about to make extensive trip to South 
America... Has many years’ experience in various 
Latin-American countries and thorough acquaintance 
with language, business methods and customs. Can 
undertake to make investigations, surveys, reports in 
the interest of manufacturing, commercial or export 
companies contemplating activities in Southern hemi- 
sphere. Invites correspondence leading to discussion 
of service. Box SA 2344, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Spruce Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


| 











— “Our Reporter On Governments” 


e following names were placed in nomination for the 1944-45 term: | 


JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The continued liquidation of the partially tax-exempt obliga- 
tions, and the purchasing of the taxable 2% bonds, have been the 
principal features of the Government bond market in the past 
week... . . Both the intermediate and long-term partially exempt 
securities were still in supply, with the highest premium obligations 
showing the largest declines, some of which are now as much as 
% of a point under their highs for the year. . . . The improved war 
situation, together with the existing doubt about future tax trends, 





hanging the market for the partially exempt issues. . 

It was pointed out, that while it is not possible at this time 

| to forecast future tax trends, and the effect they might have on 
the partially exempt bonds, there is considerable support of the 
opinion that as soon as one phase of the conflict is completed, 

| seme reductions will be made in taxes, with the excess profits 

taxes the first. to be changed... . 

At presently prevailing levels, the partially exempt obligations 

|are attractive only to institutions that need tax protection, prin- 

\cipally from the excess profits taxes. ... 


PARTIALLY EXEMPTS vs. TAXABLES 


A comparison recently made between some of the taxable and 
ithe partially tax-exempt securities shows. why institutions that do 
/not need further tax protection have been sellers of the partially 


exempt obligations and buyers of the taxable issues. ...An ex- 
‘ample of this is indicated by the following: ; 
Yield to Tax Free 
Issue— Rate Maturity Recent Price Call Date Yield 
| Taxable 2% 9-15-1953-51 100 23-32 1.89 % 1.13% 
Partially tax exempt 2° 6-15-1955-53 105 16-32 1.34% 1.13% 


Both of these issues are considered to be within the 10-year 
maturity range, since based upon the prevailing policy of the Treas- 
'ury the partially exempt obligations will be retired at the call date, 

1953, in this instance. . . . The taxable 2% due 9-15-53/51 at 100 23/32 
‘give a yield to the call date of 1.89% and a tax-free yield of 1.13%, 
/compared with.a yield of 1.34% to the call date and a 1.13% return 
‘on a tax-free basis for the partially exempt 2% due 6-15-55/53 
‘at present prices of 105 16/32... . 

It was pointed out that if the yield on the taxable bond was 
figured to maturity rather than to the call date, it would be 
1.91%, while on a tax-free basis it is 1.14%, somewhat more favor- 
able than the return obtainable from the partially exempt obli- 
gations at currently prevailing prices. ... 

While there is a difference of only three months in maturity 
\in favor of the partially exempt issue, there is a substantial differ- 
ential in premium between the two bonds, with more than 4% points 
‘in favor of. the taxable security. .. . Another comparison that has 
| recently been made is as follows: 


Yield to Tax Free 
Issue— Rate Maturitv Recent Price Call Dete Yield 
Taxable 7 : ; 29 6-15-1954-52 100 16-32 1.93% 1.16% 
Partially tax exempt_-.. 2% 6-15-1956-54 107 3-32 1.46% 1.23 % 


| Considering the taxable 2% issue as a 1954 maturity, the yield 
to maturity would be 1.96% with a tax-free yield of 1.18% or just 


difference in the premium account of 65% points in favor of the 
'taxable 2% bond... . 


|\OUTSIDE BANK SELLING 

It was reported that some of the banks in the districts outside 
of New York, after comparing the relative positions of the taxable 
‘and tax-free bonds, have eliminated a substantial part of their hold- 





(Continued on page 808) 





are reported to be the reasons for the uncertainties that are over- | 


| 





slightly under that available in the partially exempt issue, with a)} 





expected that in the near fu-| Merit, in care of Schenley Distill- lings in the partially exempt obligations at present high prices and | 


| 





SECURITIES 





Abitibi Pr. & Ppr. 5s, 1953 
Algoma Cen. Hud. Bay Ry. 


5s, 1959 


Canada Steamship 5s, 1957 
Can. Pac. Ry. 4s, ’49, 31, ’51 
Minn. Sault Ste. Marie 51s, ’78 
Minnesota Ontario Paper 5s, ’78 

Montreal Island 51/98, 1957 

Quebec Power 4s, 1962 
Shawinigan Water & Pr. 4s, ’61 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 51/s, ’57 | 
Winnipeg Elec. 5s, 56, “A’”-“B” 


| Bank of Montreal 
| Bank of Nova Scotia 





| Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Dominion Bank 
Imperial Bank 

Provincial Bank of Canada 


Royal Bank of Canada 


HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
| Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
| New York Montreal 











Toronto 














American Water Wks. & Elec. 


5s, 1975 


‘Community Water Service 


6s, 1946 


East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Power 
5%s, 1951 
Peoples Gas Co. (N. J.) 


5s, 1968 


Tyler Building (N. Y:) | 


6s, 1953 


Frederic H. Katch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 




















ACF - Grill 


6s, 1969 


Brill Corp. 


| 7% Preferred 


Joliet and Chicago 
GuDE, WINMILL & Co. 


| Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
|Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 














American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Universal Match 








Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











Mallory Interesting 


P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to.an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this analysis may be had from 


ers Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave.,| have used the greater of these funds to purchase the 2% taxable! Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 


quest. 
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UTILITY PREFERREDS 


Paine, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








‘Announce Formation 
PUBLIC UTILITY | 


Commons and Preferreds 


/continued by Edward Jeuther, 
who has been associated 


bg formed Edward Jeuther, 
| . with offices at 70 Pi 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. |New York a. . ane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-4970 Teletype NY 1-609 





| Attractive Situations 











Public Utility Securities 


“Aboriginal Cost” Opposed By State Commission 


The Federal Power Commission, and in less degree the Securities 


and Exchange Commission, have b 


een trying to introduce a new sys- 


tem of cost accounting for utility plants under their jurisdiction. 
Through its own regulations and orders, through NARUC (National 


Association of Railway and Util 
“missionary work” among 


individual 


ity Commissioners), and through 
commissions, the FPC has 





introduced a new philosophy that® 


plants should be written down to 


their “cost when first devoted to, companies 


public use.” The latter has been 
nicknamed by the utility industry 
“aboriginal cost” with the impli- 
cation that such cost goes back to 
the dark ages of accounting. Orig- 
inal cost records of some plants, 
possibly constructed 40 or 50 years 
ago, may be entirely missing and 


sions should require the utility 
to take additional 
amounts out of plant accounts, 
cutting them down to “aboriginal 
cost.” Nevertheless, by indirect 
means, such as making such ad- 
justments a condition for the ap- 
proval of reorganizations and re- 
capitalizations, refundings, etc., a 
considerable amount of this addi- 








it is necessary for the commission 
and company engineers to recon- 
struct these costs on the basis of 
various estimates. While a con- 
siderable percentage of “aborig- 
inal cost” may represent sound 
cost accounting, some of it may 
be merely guesswork. 

Also the FPC’s procedure is a 
“one way street.” No readjust- 
ment upward seems to be per- 
mitted even when justified by 
sound accounting methods. Thus 
in the Hope Natural Gas case, 
where part of the original cost 
‘ had been charged to operating 
expenses under Standard Oil 
ultra - g@onservative bookkeeping 
methods, the commission did not 


‘ 








allow this amount to be added 
back in. 

Under the accounting regula- 
tons described by the FPC and by 
many of the State commissions, 
the proportion of present plant 
accounts in excess of original cost 
is divided into-two parts known 
as “100.5—electric plant acquisi- 
tion adjustments” and “107—plant 
adjustments.” The former repre- 
sents the actual or estimated ex- 
cess of the monies paid.for pur- 
chased plants, over aboriginal cost, 
and the latter represents ‘‘write- 
ups” on the books of the company 
or its predecessors, in excess of 
the amounts which they paid 
when they purchased or con- 
structed the properties. 

The fact that a number of hold- 
ing companies had written up 
system books by _ substantial 
amounts was investigated by the 
Federal Trade Commission and its 
findings were reported to Con- 
gress, becoming the basis for some 
of the regulatory provisions con- 
tained in the Holding Company 
Act. Many of these write-offs 
have now been wiped out, by 
agreements between the com- 
panies and various regulatory 
commissions, and further read- 
justments. are in progress. But 
nothing contained in the Utility 
Act specified that. the commis- 





tional adjustment has been carried 
out. This, of course, raises the 
possibility of rate cuts, based on 
reduction of the “rate base.” And 
the Supreme Court has not thus 
far given the utilities any protec- 
tion (the Hope case did not pre- 
sent the issue in clear-cut form). 

It is rather surprising, there- 
fore, to find one of the State com- 
missions — the Arkansas Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities — crit- 
icizing the idea of “aboriginal 
cost.” The 69-page Findings and 
Order (Docket No. 225) in the 
rate case of the Arkansas Power | 
& Light Co., handed down June | 
24th, can only be quoted briefly. 
The Commission stated (p. 28).| 
“insofar as strict accounting prin- 
ciples are concerned, there is am- 
ple authority for the amortization 
of the cost of intangibles. This 
accounting authority, however, 
does not presume to make the 
amortization of intangibles man- 
datory, even in unregulated in- 
dustries. It recognizes the trustee- 
ship of management as the cus- 
todian of the funds of the par- 
ticular business. It leaves the 
matter of the _ disposition of 
amounts carried in the accounts 
representing the costs of intan- 
gibles entirely to the discretion of 
that management. Accounting 
authority recognizes that  ac- 
counting is the recording, classify- 
ing, and summarizing of costs and 
in no way attempts to account for 
values, except insofar as liquid 
assets, as distinguished from fixed 
assets, are concerned.” 


The Commission also (p: 32) 
points out that integrated utility 
systems may be worth substan- 
tially more than the original cost 
of the separate units, because the 
process of system-building and 
integration increases the overall 
efficiency and potential capacity: 
“Prior to the program of acqui- 
sition, construction, and integra- 
tion which resulted in the crea- 
tion of the present electric system 
of respondent and its organization, 





























American Gas & Power 3-5s & 3.6s 1953 


Associated Gas & 


Crescent Public 
Portland Electri 


GILBERT J. P 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Direct Wire 


Electric Securities 
Service 6s 1954 
c Power 6s 1950 


OSTLEY & Co. 


'the electric industry in this terri- 
|tory was in a pioneer and sub- 
stantially undeveloped stage. This 
‘is made apparent by a comparison 
of the facilities in service in April, 
1925, with the service and facil- 


Broker-Dealer 
Personnel Items 


(Special te The Financial Chronicle) 


currently 


& Co. upon request. 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, Nev 
| York City, have prepared circu 
| Jars on several situations whial 

offer attractive possi 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 


Edward Jeuther Jr. Go 


| Elliot & Wolfe announce tha 
ithe foreign bond business here 
|tofore conducted by them will be 


Jr. 


wit 
'them for many years. Mr. Jeuthe 


Jr. 
St. 










ities shown at the end of what|, PORTLAND, MAINE — Parker! Du Mont Laboratories “A’ 
may appropriately be called re- | S. Merriam is now associated with | Merchants Distilling; Crowell 
spondent’s major development pe- Coburn & Middlebrook, 465 Con-/ Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory 
riod, the year 1929. The integra-|8tess Street. Mr. Merriam was/General Instrument: Long Be! 

‘ previously with F. L, Putnam &!Lumber Co.; Great American In 


tion of the properties has been of 
substantial benefit to the public 
of the areas served now by re- 
spondent. 
shows that the integration was not | 
the result of fortuitous circum- 
| stances. 
planned and promoted for the! 
purpose of developing the terri- 
tory. . 
anyone else, could have success- 
fully integrated and operated the 
properties and obtained these re- 
sults 
ownership thereof, and that such 
ownership could not have been | 
acquired if respondent, in acqui- 
|ing the properties, had been lim- 
ited in the price paid to a mere 
return to the various owners of 
the original cost of the physical 
properties.” 


Atkinson, Merie With 
Stewart, Scanion Go. 


Douglas G. Atkinson and Leo V. 
Merle have become associated 


with Stewart, 
|!members of the San Francisco 


|'Stock Exchange. Mr. Atkinson 
| was formerly a partner in Key- 
‘ston & Co. Mr. Merle was recent- 
ily with Dickey & Co. 


recently moved from 216 Mont- 
gomery Street to enlarged quar- 
ters in the Mills Building. 


Co. 


(Special to The Financia) Chronicle) 
QUINCY, ILL. — Frederick E. 
Bexten has joined the staff of 
Slayton & Co., Illinois National 
Bank Building. 





The evidence further | 


Brockway Motors; 
Moxie, 


tor; 
Rubber, 








The new enterprise was 





| port Airlines. 
(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) | Pp shied 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Mrs. Mary B. 
|Ross is with Barrett Herrick & 
Co., Inc., 418 Locust Street. 


| 
| 
common | 


. . Neither respondent, nor | 


is tax free in Pennsylvania, 
fers interesting possibilities 





except through (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


TACOMA, WASH.—Salem A. 
|Nourse is now connected with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane, Washington Building. Mr. 
| Nourse was formerly with Hewitt, . 

Reader & Ca. | the firm upon request. 


Stock Exchanges. 











Samuel Peacock With 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Samuel 
|M. Peacock has joined the organ- 
ization 6f Hemphill, Noyes & Co.., 
| members of the New York Stock 
| Exchange, as registered represen- 
tative of the firm in its office in| 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Build- 
ing. Mr. Peacock was formerly a} 
partned in the firm of E. J. Moore | 
& Co., and has been in the secur- 
ities business for more than 25 
years. 








Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., 
the New York Stock Excha 


pared an interesting study 
taxes and reconversion. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





request. 


Interesting Situatio 


Scanlon & Co., 





able an interesting report 


Stewart, Scanlon & Co. have Security First National Bank 








| request, 


set: celia tctep SIS 
| Tax Free In Pennsylvaniz 
H. H. Robertson Company, whic 


cording to a memorandum issue 
by Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnu 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., membe 
of the New York and Philadelp 
Copies of thi 
memorandum may be had fro 


a 
Taxes And Reconversion 
Broad St., N. Y. City, members o 


and other exchanges, have pre 


Copie 
may be had from the firm upo 


H.R. Baker & Co., Russ Bld 
San Francisco, Calif., have avail 


Los Angeles. Copies of this repo 
may be had from the firm upo 


dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines 
Massachusetts Power & Light $3 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Purola 
Mohaw 
Scoville Mfg 
|Douglas Shoe; and American Ex 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Bonds 
for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. The offering is 
made only by the Offering Circular. 


$37,800,000 — 


Chicago Union Station Company 
First Mortgage, Series “G” 24:% Bonds 


_ Dated July 1, 1944 Due July 1, 1963 





PRICE 101'2% AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


Copies of the Circular dated August 23, 1944, describing these Bonds and giving 
information regarding the Company may be obtained in any State from only such 
dealers participating in,this issue as may legally offer these Bonds under the 
securities law of such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 
Union Securities Corporation 


Swi iu. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
_ Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Freres & Co. 
Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 
New York, August 24, 1944. 
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The Labor Day holiday which 
normally marks the end of the 
mmer dullness in the new issue 
market is now little less than a 
week away. 

Signs of reawakening interest 
are found in preparations among 
underwriting bankers for seeking 


new business, most of it destined 


to be awarded via the competitive 
bidding route. 

This week was due to bring a 
break in the lethargy which held 
the situation in its grip through 
recent weeks. Several issues were 
up for bids today, which means 
that they probably will reach mar- 


ket early next week if they are. 


cleared by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as_ regards 
price, spread, etc. 

And New York Central’s $15,- 


500,000 of equipment trust certifi- | 


cates, even though they don’t in- 


terest the average investor, helped | 


to swell the total of new material 
becoming available. 

. At. least two groups were ex- 
pected to enter bids for Birming- 
ham Electric Co.’s $10,000,000 of 
new 30-year first mortgage bonds 
which were up for sale today. 

- And it looked as though at least 
four banking syndicates would be 
.in the running for the $44,000,600 
new Chicago Union Station se- 


curities, including $37,800,000 of| 
due 1974, 
and $6,200,000 of notes also sched- | 


first mortgage bonds, 
uled for sale today. 
The waning of the summer va- 
@ation season should help to ease 
somewhat the strained worker sit- 
yation in the Street which re- 
ceived cognizance last week when 
the major exchanges voted to re- 
cess last Saturday and the next 
two week-ends in order to afford 





WE WILL BUY FOR CASH 


When Issued Profits 


in 


Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& §. $8. M. 


and 


Western Pacific 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Telephone: REctor 2-5000 





19 Congress St. Boston 9 


Telephone: LAfayette 4620 


REPORTER'S 





BUY WAR BONDS 





a heavily worked staff a breath- 
ing spell. 


Ohio Edison Program 


Another rather large piece of 
new public utility financing came 
into light the other day when the 
Ohio Edison Co. of Akron filed 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in preparation for re- 
financing its outstanding bonded 
debt of $52,446,000 in 4% bonds 
and 198.952 shares of $6 and $5 
preferred stocks. 

The company proposes to sell a 
new issue of $30,962,000 of 30-year 


bonds and 180,000 shares of new 


preferred stock. The bonds, it 
was indicated, would carry inter- 
est of not more than 34% while 
the dividend rate on the new stock 
would not exceed 442%. 

Funds raised from the sale of 
the foregoing securities, together 
|with the $10,000,000 to be bor- 
rowed from banks in the form of 
244% installment notes, plus $17,- 
| 000,000 of company cash, would 
|be applied to retirement of the 
outstanding securities. Ohio Edi- 
son is a subsidiary of Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp.,. which 
would bolster Ohio’s common 
stock equity by transferring to the 
company certain securities which 
it holds. 


Awaiting Calls fer Bids 


Bankers are awaiting calls. for 
bids on several other pieces of 
business which are in the cards 
‘and expected to develop early 
next month. Among these is the 
projected Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co.’s 120,000 shares of 
new cumulative preferred stock of 
$100 par value. 

Funds raised by sale of this 
‘issue would be used along with 
some $7,880,000 in bank loans to 
be provided by a group of New 
York banks to purchase and retire 
outstanding 7 and 6% preferred 
stocks. 

Portions of those issues, namely, 
544 shares of the 7% and 35,473 
shares of the 6% preferred, are 
held by the American Gas & 
Electric Co. The balance of both 
issues is held by the public. 


Empire District Electric 

Competition promises to be live- 
ly for new bonds and common 
stock which the Empire District 
Electric Co. proposes to market. 
Even though the company has not 
set any definite date for the sale 
of these securities, at least five 
groups are known to be in process 
of formation with a view to seek 
the $10,600,000 of new first mort- 
'gage bonds involved. 

The common stock sale will be 
in the form of a secondary oper- 
ation, since it is already issued 
and held by the Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. This. under- 
taking involves, as well, 6,500 
shares of 5%, $100 par, cumula- 
tive preferred stock. 

Proceeds will be applied to the 
redemption of $10,044,900 of the 
company’s outstanding 5% bonds 
due March 1, 1952, plus $851,200 
of first mortgage 5% bonds of the 
Ozark Power & Light Co., as- 
/'sumed by Empire, which proposes 
‘to acquire, by merger, the prop- 
‘ties of several other firms, namely, 
|Ozark Utilties Co., Lawrence 
County Water Light & Cold Stor- 
|age Co., and Benton County. Util- 


| ities Co. 
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| Denver and Rio Grande Western R.R. * | 


When Issued Securities 


3/ 


Ist Mtge. *4s, 1993 
Income Mtge. 414s, 2018 


5% Preferred 
Common $100 Par V. T. C. 


New York Stock Exchange Stock Clearing Contracts only. 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 Rell Teletype—NY 1-310 

















Railroad Securities 


: Louisvifle & Nashville stock has been acting relatively poorly 
in recent weeks, trending lower on desultory trading in the face 
of a generally steady rail share market and periodic signs of strength 
among other rail equities in the investment category. The disap- 
pointing action of this fundamentally sound rail stock dates from 
the beginning of the current month and apparently stems from the 
failure of the company to an-@ 





nounce any broad refunding oper- 
ation. From a credit standpoint, 
the road is certainly in at least 
as good a position as Great North- 
ern to accomplish a successful re- 
financing, and it had generally 
been expected that the company 


theless, the management has been 
among those that has pursued a 
conservative policy of debt retire- 
ment in recent years. As a result, 
fixed charges have been reduced 
by about $2,000,000 in the last 10 





years to a current level indicated 


would take steps to eliminate its|at roundly $8,300,000. These 
high coupon junior bonds (run-| charges would absorb only 9.4% 
ning to as much as 5%) this year.|;of average 1938-40 revenues, a 
; The last opportunity to call the | modest requirement for a road in- 
junior. bonds for redemption this |herently so efficient as the L. & N. 
year passed on Aug. 1. With grow- | They would have been covered in 
ing optimism as to the possible|every year of the depression 
‘atoaed ne of at least the | decade. 
uropean phase of the war, and| The stock h 
with the prospects for railroads | most commisient ‘aivideom-suaane 
in the immediate post-war period | among the railroads, having had 
considered clouded, some __in-| only one lapse (1933) since before 
vestors have begun to fear that) the beginning of the present cen- 
perhaps the road has “missed|tury. The rate in recent years 
the boat’—that when the next) has been $7.00 a share per annum. 
opportunity to call these bonds|which would afford a return of 
comes around the general rail-| better than 8% at recent market 
road bond market conditions| levels. Considering that all indi- 
may not be so favorable. It) cations point to the stock emerg- 
1S- recalled that many railroads | ing into the post-war era as a 
missed excellent refunding oppor-|regular, and liberal, dividend 
tunities in the railroad bull mar-j| payer even in periods of subnor- 
ket of 1936-37 and suffered. se-|mal business, it is ‘little wonder 
verely for their errors in the sub-'| that rail men generally look with 
sequent recession. ‘favor on the shares from an in- 
While failure to consummate a|vestment standpoint. 

refunding at this time may have; Aside from its past record, the 
proved discouraging to many|road appears to have better-than- 
holders of the stock, and to many | average traffic prospects on a re- 
prospective purchasers, most rail turn-to-normal business and rail- 


among the most attractive invest- 
ment issues in the field. They con- 
tend that this is true even if, as is 
by no means certain, the best 
opportunity for refunding has 
passed. The long-term earnings 
and dividend history of the 
properties, the progress already 
made 
fixed charges, and the favorable 


traffic prospects in a normal 
economy, are all cited as 
factors warranting a _ construc- 


tive attitude towards the stock. 
Moreover, it is considered fairly 
certain that even if the high cou- 
pon bonds were not refunded this 
year there will be a sharp reduc- 
tion in the amount of unified 
mortgage bonds (34s, 1950, and 
4s, 1960) outstanding at the year- 
end. In fact, in some quarters it 
is expected that both series will 
be called in their entirety for 
Jan. 1, partially with the proceeds 
of a very low-cost serial or bank 
loan. 

Except in the severest depres- 
sion periods, Louisville & Nash- 


j ville’s debt had not constituted a 


particularly heavy burden. Never- 


in reduction of debt and) 


road traffic flow. It is heavily 
dependent on bituminous coal 
from fields that have shown long- 
term secular growth. Such traffic 
is relatively invulnerable to re- 
sumption of highway competition. 
In addition, the road has benefited 
from the industrial growth of the 
southeastern area which has 
opened up important new traffic 
sources. This long-term territo- 
rial growth has been further stim- 
ulated by war needs and much of 
the new capacity is believed to 
be of a permanent nature. 


McRoberts, Graham Go. 
Is The New Firm Name 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—McRob- 
erts & Company, Frost National 
Bank Building, announce the ad- 
mission to partnership of Charles 
R. Graham, formerly manager of 
the Municipal Bond Department 
of F. S. Yantis & Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and change of firm 
name to McRoberts, Graham & 
Co. 
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We are now trading as | brokers and dealers in the 
“when issued” securities of the new SEABOARD 


In this connection we wish to point out that, subject 
to prior sale, there are certain Seaboard arbitrages | 
available on a 25% basis. | 


on all 
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Members National Association 

of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
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52 Wall Street n.y.c.5 | 
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Offerings Wanted 


Empire & Bay State 
Telegraph Co. 


International Ocean 
Telegraph Co. 


Pacific and Atlantic 
Telegraph Co. 


Southern and Atlantic 
Telegraph Co. - 
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Brill Corp. 7% Pfd. 


Ernst& Co. 
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New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Baltimore & Ohio 


Conv. 414s, 1960 


Pollak Manufacturing 


Raymond & C0. 
148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Tel. CAP, 0425 : : Teletype BS 259 
\ N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 


Canton O'Donnell With 
Garrelt-Bromfield Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


DENVER, COLO. — Canton 
O’Donnell has become associated 
with Garrett-Bromfield & Com- 
pany, 650 Seventeenth Street. Mr, 
O’Donnell has recently been serv- 
ing as a Major in the U. S. Army. 
In the past he was president of 
O’Donnell-Owen. & Co. for many 
years. 
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We Are Interested In Buying 
ALL 


FRED F. FRENCH Stocks 


AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 





C. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY 
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Abolish The NASD 
Questionnaire 


























Allerton, 39th Street, a 17-story, 


in a communication dated Aug. 9, 
1944, to income mortgage bond- 
holders, who also own 50% of the 





(Continued from page 779) 
classifications, or the bases on 
which they were made, not to air 
them amongst the members, and 
to write a rule against the wish 
of the membership, contrary to the 
by-laws which imposed upon the 
Board the duty of submitting rules 
or amendment to the franchise 
of the members. 

Oh, yes, the Board is clamoring 
that the rule is not a rule, was 
never intended to be one, that 
it’s just a yardstick; and didn’t 
the NASD write District No. 13 
on June 6, 1944, saying the “5% 
policy” is not a rule, but should 
be considered by District Business 
Conduct Committees “as a desir- 


equity stock of the corporation, 
have, in my opinion, made some 
very sound suggestions which if 
incorporated as trust indenture 
modifications should be of mate- 
rial benefit to the security holders 
and result in an increased market 
value for the bonds. Based upon 
available income for the first six 
months of 1944 the most important 
suggested indenture modification 
would have the effect of providing 
for close to a 4% annual interest 
distribution and, more important, 
about $75,000 cash for sinking 
fund operation for purchase of 
bonds to retire funded debt. 

The reorganization of these 
properties, like similar é6ther reor- 
ganizations, although it reduced 





able objective or yardstick, nei- 
ther more nor less, and be em- 
ployed by them in the light of the 
circumstances surrounding each 
transaction which may be the 
subject of examination or review 
under the Rules of Fair Practice!” 

What folderol! No one is de- 
ceived by that self-serving dec- 
leration. When it was made the 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation and the Securities Dealers 
Committee had already instituted 
their proceedings before the SEC 
to test the “5% rule.” The NASD 
was in the toils of an alleged vio- 
lation of its by-laws. The heat 
was on. The poll of the “Chron- 
icle’ had also shown that a vast 
majority of the NASD member- 
ship regarded the 5% swread 
philosophy to be a rule, and was 
opposed to it. 

Last minute attempts to call the 
rule by another name fooled no 
one. 

The subject of auestiennaires, 
in and of itself, is sufficiently 
important to require that its 
proper establishment in the 
NASD should be via the rule 
making route, throuch submis- 
sion to the membership for its 
vote. As far as we know. that 
has not been done. Prying into 
the business of its members. 
into their very transaction-, and 
nlacing on them the burden of 
baring their business in thé ab- 
sence of svecific complaints, is 
?n invasion eof the rights cf 
those members inconsiste t wit 
the alleged “self-regulation” 
which has been touted so much 
recently. 

THIS MENACE OF EFNTRAP- 
MENT UNDER THE GUISE OF 
SFLF-RECTIT.ATION. SHOULD 

PE AROTISHEN, QTIFSTION- 
NATRES SHOULD RE OTIT, AND 
THE DFATH RLOW DEALT TO 
ENTRAPMENT. 


| able; 


fixed charges and placed interest 
and sinking fund requirements on 
an income basis, provided that too 
large a portion of earnings be 
used for interest distribution, in- 
stead of a more sensible ratio in 
order that sinking fund operations 
could reduce funded debt. It pro- 
vided that income interest be paid 
up to 6% per annum and that the 
only funds available for sinking 
fund would be the fractional part 
above multiples of 1/20th of 1% 
in excess of interest payments. It 
also provided for cumulative in- 
terest rates as follows: 1% for 1936, 
2% for each of the years 1937 to 
1940; 3% for each of the years 
1941 to 1945, and 4% for each of 
the years 1946 to 1954. These pro- 
visions have in my opinion been 
unsound as the sum of only 
$6,446.50 has been available for 
retirement of funded debt from 
1936 through 1943, although $603,- 
631.75 has been distributed as in- 
terest, yet an unpaid accumulation 
of interest is shown as of Dec. 
31, 1943, in the amount of $113,- 
159.25. 


In the corporation’s suggested 
modifications, the cumulative in- 
terest rate would be changed to a 
flat 2% from 1937 to 1954 and 
surplus income above 2% interest 
would be used, 50% for additional 
interest up to 6% and 50% at the 
discretion of the board for sinking 
fund. Had this modification been 
in effect from 1936 through 1943, 
‘he sinking fund would have been 
approximately $42,000, about seven 
times the amount actually avail- 
a small amount over 
the period, true, but due to 
low occupancy ratios of hotels 
in general until 1943. 
the applicable income of $201,- 
676.03 for 1943 been available for 





being used for interest accumu- 


The power of visitation pos- lations, 34% interest would have 
re-sed bv the SEC is an adequate! been paid on the bonds and about 


safeguard. 


$61,000 would have been available 


Real Estate Securities 


Allerton New York Corporation Suggests Indenture 

Modifications To Improve Position Of 

6°% Income Mortgage Bonds 
Sept. 1, 1944, Distribution To Be $28.50 
Per $1,000 Bond 

The Allerton New York Corporation owns three well located 
hotels in New York City—the Allerton, 38th Street (Midston House), | 
a 17-story, 475-room ‘hotel at Madison Avenue and 38th Street; the 
392-room building on 39th Street | 


east of Lexington Avenue; and the Allerton, 57th Street, a 17-story, | 
450-room hotel at 57th Street and Lexington Avenue. 





The directors of the corporation »— 


Had, 





for sinking fund retirement of 
funded debt. 

Part of the corporation’s letter, 
I believe, is quite significant and 
important enough to quote as fol- 
lows: 

“While it may be said that the 
results for 1943 and the first six 


months of 1944 were due in large | 


part to the prevailing high rate of 
occupancy of all hotels in New 
York City, they are also in no 
small measure due to the policy 
of the corporation and efforts of 
the management in maintaining 
the properties at their maximum 
degree of usefulness and, more 
particularly, in preserving the 
character and type of service for 
which the corporation’s proper- 
ties have become noted and which 
have appealed to its particular 
clientele. This has resulted in a 
higher level of occupancy than in 
the case of New York hotels gen- 
erally during the past eight years 


and enabled the management, in | 


spite of highly competitive condi- 
tions, gradually to raise the aver- 
age rate per room per day over 
26% during the period prior to 
the establishment by the OPA oft 
ceiling prices as at February, 1943. 


“The Whaler Bar, which was 
constructed in 1937 in the Midston 
House, at 38th Street and Madison 
Avenue, at an approximate cost 
of $21,000, has had the effect of 
increasing the profits of the bever- 
age department from $12,000 for 
the year 1935 to over $69,000 for 
the year 1943, and the Nantucket 
Coffee Shop, constructed in 1939 
at a cost of approximately. $15,000, 
has had the effect of changing the 
operation of the restaurants, ex- 
clusive of beverages, from a loss 
to a profit almost equal in each 
year to the cost of the installation. 


“At the same time, very sub- 
stantial reductions have been, ob- 
tained in the assessed valuations 
for rea] estate tax purposes. Prior 
to the reorganization, and while 
the corporation was still in the 
courts under Section 77B of the 
Bankruptcy Act, the assessed val- 
uation of the properties was in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000. During the past 
several years constant efforts have 
been made to obtain relief from 
these assessments with the. result 
that the total assessment for the 
current year is $3,250,000;. and 
your Board is making an effort 
to obtsin a further reduction. 
While the direct benefits of these 
reductions have been to a large 
extent offset by the rise in the 
tax rate, they have been instru- 
mental in enabling the corporation 





such a split as above instead of; 


to pay the interest payments made 
to date. 

“The corporation’s position has 
thus been strengthened during 
the war period and this should 


‘be of continued benefit to the se- 


Sonds On Market 


A banking group headed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. was awarded 
Aug. 22 $37,800,000 first mortgage, 
series “G” 2%% bonds of Chicago 
Union Station Co. The bonds, 
dated July 1, 1944, and maturing 
July 1, 1963, are being offered to 
the public at 101%. Sale of these 
bonds is subject to aproval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Other members of the banking 
syndicate include Blyth & Co., 

iInc., The First Boston Corporation, 

Glore, Forgan & Co., Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc., Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co., Lazard Freres & Co., Lee Hig- 
ginson Corporation, Stone & Web- 
ster and Blodget, Inc., and Union 
Securities Corporation. 

Proceeds to be received by the 
company through the sale of these 
bonds, together with proceeds 
from the sale of $6,200,000 Guar- 
anteed Serial Notes, will be ap- 
plied to the redemption on Jan- 


-uary 1, 1945, of $44,000,000 prin- | > 
favorites 


‘cipal amount of outstanding first 
| mortgage, series “E”’, 354% bonds 
| due July 1, 1963. 

The bonds may be redeemed at 


| whole or in part on ninety days’ 
/notice on or after July 1, 1949, at 
prices ranging from 105% for re- 
'demptions prior to July 1, 1951, 
down to 100% for bonds redeemed | 
after July 1, 1961, together with 
_acerued interest in every case. 


j 
} 


Plastics Future Attractive 


Growth - possibilities and out- 
look for Durez Plastics & Chem- 
icals, Inc., appear most attractive | 
according to a memorandum on) 
_the situation prepared by J. Roy | 
| Prosser & Co., 52 William Sireet, | 
|New York City. Copies of this | 
/memorandum may be had from | 
| the firm upon request. 

EE — -— 


Situations of Interest 


F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 
| Broadway, Newe York City, have 
; prepared a memoranda on Great | 
|/American Industrics, Laclede 
|Christy Clay Products and In- 
|'diana Limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of these in- 
|teresting circulars may be had 
/upon request from F. H. Koiler | 
& Co. 














curity holders if and as the cur- 
rent high level of occupancy and | 
use of the properties should begin | 
to fall off.” 

As an example of how security | 
holders have benefited through a. 
‘reorganization which laid more) 
istress on retirement of funded) 
debt, I cite the case of the Lin- 
coln Building Corp. 5'%s, 1963, 
which provided that before any 
interest be paid net income was 
to be charged with a depreciation | 
and obsolescence fund to be used 
for retirement of funded debt. 
which at that time amounted to) 
$15,213,500 and which now totals | 
only about $10,500,000. Bonds are | 
currently quoted 118-120. 

It is my contention that security | 
holders are more interested in the | 
market value of the bond they | 
own than in whether they receive | 


opinion increase the market value | 
considerably above its now low | 


the corporation that they favor the 





Such 


suggested modifications. 
‘amendments would require sub- 


‘bondholders who, also as 50% 


|equity owners in the properties, | 
have a lot to gain. 


rounds. 
'tator back in 1929 deliber- 


$20, $30, $40 or $60 annual income. | 

The-adoption of the suggested | 
indenture modifications -in the) 
case of the Allerton New York | 
Corp. by bondholders will in my | 


price around 40. Dealers with 
customers owning these securities| following 
might well advise them to advise | 


submission of a plan involving the | 


} 
| 


|stantially unanimous consent of |ago prices were down. 


Tomorrow’s Markets ° 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Rumors notwithstanding, 
market appears headed for+ 
temporarily lower figures— 
On reaction, certain stocks 
should be bought — Expect 
rally resumption in near fu- 
ture 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Most of last week’s market’ 
was given over to advances. 
In some cases these were 
sharp, in others they were 
minor. But whether large or 
small, they were apparently 
sufficient to make the mass 
opinion veer around again to 
the side of optimism. Oddly 
enough, the current popular 
are the _ utilities. 
Almost everybody has a piece 
of “inside” information to 





-~ 


the option of the company in |'Prove that some utility or 


other is in for a bonanza. As* 
a matter of fact, these stories 
of coming moves in the group 
were so common that even 


‘the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


was forced to give them offi- 


cial recognition by asking 


members to report the sources 
of the stories, if they knew of 


them. 


% * % 


Tracing down a story to 
the original source would be 
interesting if for no other 
reason than to prove that a, 
story gets plenty of embel- 
lishments as it makes the 
A market commen- 


ately told an annoying but 


persistent questioner a hoked- 


up yarn about a certain stock. 
Within two hours that story 
was all over the Street a 
having come “‘from the high- 
est sources.” The strangest 
climax of this rumor was that 


the stock actually did go up 


some 10 or so points. Every- 
body made money out of it 
but its originator. In fact, 


even he began to believe in 
the legitimacy of his brain 
child and was strongly 
tempted to buy. It all reminds 
us of the one about the old 
waterfront panhandler who 


wanted a free drink. 
* od 


This old codger dashed into 
a bar and yelled, ‘‘Whale 
ashore!” figuring that while 
everybody dashed out he 
could help himself to a 
couple of quick ones. His 
yell of “whale ashore!” 
stampeded the mob. They all 
made for the door, almost 
trampling over the yeller: 
Catching his breath, the free 
loader looked at the mob in 
dismay: “Dadgumit, maybe 
there is a whale ashore,” he 
reasoned. And off he dashed, 


the crowd. So 
much for rumors. 
% % “ 


But to get back to the mar- 
ket itself and what it looks 
like now. Two weeks or so 
At 
that time certain stocks were 


recommended with the state- 
(Continued on page 805) 
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Market 


In our last market letter we advised liquidation of funds but, | 


Opinion 


at the same time, we want our clients to keep in mind that when it 


is an opportune time to re-instate 
to doing co. 


This letter has been prompted by many inquiries from numerous | 
clients concerning our ideas of the present condition of the stock | 


market. 
We suppose there has never 
been a time when it is more 


necessary to appraise all the fac- 
tors surrounding each individual 
situation since war has benefited 
many and harmed many, and 
since peace may benefit others 
and harm others, at least from the 
standpoint of their respective 
profits, markets, earnings, recon- 
version problems, etc. 

Obviously, if we could appraise 
accurately the duration of the 
war, both in Europe and in the 
Pacific, and the speed with which 
‘reconversion to peace products 
will be permitted, our problem 
would be simpler, but generally 
speak:ng it would seem to us that 
companies with minor reconver- 
sion problems and with excellent 
peace-time prospects should be 
the ones to benefit most in the 
coming months. On a_ broader 
scale, however, we are inclined to 
believe that the following factors 
“ will produce substantially higher 
prices for stocks over the longer 
range outlook: 


(a) We believe that a success- 
ful conclusion of the war at a not 
too far distant date has been an- 
t-cipated and discounted in most 
instances. 


(b) Many people will, of course, 
expect a break on the advent of 
peace in Europe, and that the 
market will follow the 1918-19 
pattern, but we are of the opinion 
that (1) this has been discounted; 
(2) the public is usually wrong; 


(3) the situation is not analogous | above factors, however, iS THE| 


to 1918-19 since taxes have drawn 
off most of the war profits (80% 
to 90%), and since we can see a 
substantial decline in gross for 
many corporations without their 
net being seriously affected; and 
more importantly since all stocks 
are selling at a fairly low price- 
earnings ratio, which was not the 
case in 1918-19. At that time you 
had low income taxes and a high 
price ratio so that the temporary 
decline after the war affected 
profits drastically. You will recall, 
however, that the market turned 
upward in a fairfly short space of 
time and continued on until 1920- 


21, declining again in 1922 and | 


1923. 


(c) You will also recall that 
stock prices then moved up from 
1923 to 1929 almost uninterrupt- 
edly; and this brings us to the 
following significant fact: In the 
latter part of 1928 or early in 1929 
stocks of 50 of the leading cor- 
porations in America listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, which 
companies also had outstanding 
bonds, were selling to yield less 
than the bonds of the same com- 
panies, in many instances from a 
3% to a 4% stock yield. In other 
words, from 20 to 40 times earn- 
ings, whereas the bonds were 
yielding from 4% to 5%. 
at that time that this was out of 
line and could not continue; that 


bonds should certainly yield less, 
You may recall also | 


than stocks. 
that Mr. Mellon about that time 


came out with this famous state-| 


ment: “Now is a good time to 
buy bonds.” 

Everyone knows what subse- 
quently happened 


moved up in 1930, but again 
reached its lows in June of 1932. 
We think it is also true that the 


We said | 


your position to give consideration | 





——— —-—-~— 


}are selling to yield from about 
2.50% to 4%. Long-term taxable 
governments are selling to yield 
approximately 2%% 


1/0, 


dustrials are selling at almost 


comparable taxable yields. How- | 


ever, stocks are still selling at a 
relatively low price-earnings ratio 
from 5% to 20% or from 4 to 20 
times earnings. 


The pendulum has swung the 
other way and there is probably 
the widest demarcation in y.elas 
|between high-grade bonds and 
high-grade stocks that we have 
witnessed, except possibly in 1942 
and 1943 before the present rise 
took place. 


The following additional factors 
are important: (1) Corporate taxes 
have in our judgment reached 
their ultimate and there is an in- 
creasing evidence that Congress 
will reduce corporation taxes, 
which of itself would benefit cor- 
porate earning power for common 
stock. (2) The cushion of post- 
|war refunds and post-war tax 
benefits, (even if no change in 
present tax law) is substantial; as 
stated above earnings could de- 
‘cline drastically without affect- 
| ing too seriously the net earnings 
per share. In fact in some cases 
the benefits are such that corpor- 
ations could lose money for two 
or three years following the war 
and still show a net profit on the 


common stock after tax adjust-, 


iments. 
More important than any of the 


FACT THAT PURCHASING 
/_POWER OF THE AMERICAN 
DOLLAR IS DECLINING. There 


re many dollars in circulation and | 


fewer things to purchase. The sup- 
ply of bonds has diminished; the 
| supply of stocks has not increased. 
It is estimated that there is 100 to 
125 billion dollars of surplus buy- 
|ing power in the country. Auto- 
mobiles, radios, washing machines 
and hundreds of other items are 
|practically unavailable. This 
money does not remain idle in- 
definitely, and it is almost obvi- 
|ous that a part of it at least, will 
‘flow into investment channels. 

More obvious to us, but possi- 
‘bly unnoticed by the public, so- 
called, is the fact that regardless 
of who is in office in Washing- 
ton, THE SERVICE COST OF THE 
'GOVERNMENT DEBT PLUS THE 
COST OF GOVERNMENT, SOL- 
DIER’S RELIEF, REHABILITA- 
TION, PENSIONS AND HOSPI- 
TALS AND OTHER ITEMS, 
‘WILL KEEP THE DOLLAR EX- 
| PENDITURE OF THE GOVERN- 
| MENT FROM SOMEWHERE BE- 
| TWEEN 20 TO 30 BILLION DOL- 
|LARS ANNUALLY. If this sum 


and even | 
the long-term AA utilities and in- | 
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Unemployment And Business 


Activity—Are They Inconsistent? 


Ralph E. Samuel & Co. Sees Possibility Of “Quite A 
Total Of Unemployed” And High Productive Activity 
At Same Time With Business Operations Pleasingly 


Profitable To The Investor 


In thinking about the immediate post-war years in America, 
many commentators are too ready we believe to consider business 


activity and unemployment as mutually exclusive. 


this is a fallacy. For as the wars 


In our opinion 
approach their end it becomes rea- 


sonably clear that it may not be a question of “either/or.” 


On the contrary it now seems quite probable that in the e 
post-war years we will witness® 


high business activity, which may 
have considerable unemployment 
as a concomitant. 

Moreover, this is not as para- 
doxical as it may initially appear. 
For traditional American  pro- 


ductive genius may be able to} 


‘supply our own needs, with 


plenty left over for export abroad. 
without our reaching the desired|it has only been in time of war 


goal of full employment. 


Today our production is prob- 
ably scraping up against a new 
And we are 


‘all-time’ ceiling. 
achieving that record, one should 
keep clearly in mind, with 10 or 
12 million men and women in the 
Armed Services. When they re- 
turn to civilian life and civilian 
jobs they may in part displace a 
large total of other, and to some 
extent newer, workers. Hence, a 
'year or two from now we may 
witness quite a total of unem- 
ployed in the U. S. A. but at the 
‘same time _ productive activity 
/'may remain high and _ business 
| operations pleasingly profitable to 
‘the investor. 

As a matter of fact, struggle 
'with the problem as we may, un- 
employment of considerable di- 
|/mensions may be with us for a 
long time to come. Public works 
_may take up part of the slack, an 
/'experimental shorter work-week 
-may be helpful, and unemploy- 


arly 





|/ment insurance of course will 
| somewhat ease the problem. But 
all of these obviously are mere 
| palliatives—in no sense do they 
| promise to get to the undiscovered 
|root of the problem. 

(We use the words “undiscov- 
|ered root” for there is little to be 
| gained in blinking the fact that 


that we have been able to find 
jobs for all our employables.) 

However, despite our having 
quite a total of unemployment for 
some time to come, one must not 
jump to the erroneous conclusion 
that corporate prosperity will be 
absent or limited. Quite the con- 
trary—American business may 
operate in a manner highly satis- 
factory to investors despite the 
absence of full employment. For 
the job of filling the needs of the 
40,000,000 or more at work, and 
their families, will result, it is 
clear, in a high level of business 
activity and satisfactory profitable 
operations. 

Taxes, of course, may drain off 
a fair part of corporate profits in 
order to ease the burden of those 
to whom employment cannot be 
furnished. But that’s another 
problem—and one that unfor- 
‘tunately tends to become political 
|and contentious. — RALPH E. 
| SAMUEL & CO. 








|is to be financed from taxes and 


the budget is to be balanced, as) 


ultimately it must, obviously the 
pressures will be enormous to 
keep dollar income high in terms 
of American dollars—and by high 
we mean above the 100 billion 
level, nearer if possible the 150 
billion level. To us this means 
higher prices in terms of Ameri- 
can dollars, and reduced purchas- 
| ing power in terms of American 
dollars. Call it what you will— 


|result—higher prices for every- 
' thing. 
| Obviously, therefore, if corpo- 


stock market has never really re-| rations are to produce larger in- 
covered from the blow of that| come and larger taxes and larger 
period and its subsequent reper- | wages, the price structure will be 
cussions. ‘higher and earnings in terms of 

In the meantime, and coming dollars should be higher. We are 
down to date, the bond market told on fairly good authority that 
has moved up to its highest levels it will cost General Motors some- 
of all time. Tax exempt munic-| where between $1,800 and $2,000 


ipals are selling to yield from/to produce a Chevrolet of com- of people who never had it before | 


It would be ridiculous to inti- 
|mate that stock prices, which after 
all from day to day are depend- 
‘ent upon mass psychology as 
‘much as anything else (number 
‘of selling orders in relation to the 
‘number of buying orders), could 
‘not decline from today’s levels, 
i/but our judgment tells us that 
|such a decline could be but tem- 
|porary, and over the longer range 
'viewpoint today’s prices may look 


in the latter inflation, deflation or controlled | quite low. 
part of 1929; that the market economy, it still comes to the same | 


Another factor not generally 
known and which could be quite 
‘substantial in its effects is that 
‘there are more sold-out optimists 
in stock market par- 
lance), who are sitting on the side 
lines waiting for a buying oppor- 
‘tunity than ever before in all his- 
tory. This opportunity may come, 
but we personally would not bank 
‘too heavily upon it. Add to this 
the amount of money in the hands 


(“bulls” 


vestors, and you have the backlog 
for a continued upward trend. 
We have not mentioned the 


you read between the lines you 
must see that ultimately in some 
form or other the United States is 
going to contribute huge sums to 
the world banking arrangement, 
which, whether it be a glorified 
PWA or a conservative institution, 
is inflationary so far as world 
prices are concerned. 

Nor have we mentioned the 
persistent attempts on the part of 


tions of the “Little Steel Formu- 
la” which may yet have its effect 
before election. We do not believe 
\this wage level can be held, nor 
|do we believe there is anv seri- 
ous intention of doing so. Thus a 
|higher wage level would again 
cause a higher cycle of prices in 
j|terms of American dollars. 


It should be obvious that due to 





407% to a 2% basis, and taxable parable quality of the 1940 models. |and who will spend it at the first the stupendous and continuing 


hieh-grade util siuus- Lf this be true, it speaks for itself 
trials and even some of the rails as to the post-war structure. 


opportunity, thereby ultimately 


putting it into the hands of in- 


growth of currency in circulation, 


Bretton Woods conference, and if , 


labor to break down the restric- | 


ADVERTISEMENT 





| NOTE — From timeto time, in this space, 


there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number forty-six of @ series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Bottles 


W hiskey is aged in barrels, but is 
sold in bottles. While it is in the 
barrel things are happening to 
whiskey —it changes. Practically 
colorless when it goes into the 
‘‘wood,”’ it soon takes on an amber 
hue from the charred oak staves 
and as time goes on this color 
deepens to a reddish brown. It 
also absorbs certain flavor ele- 
ments from the wood. Whiskey, 
after it is put into the barrel, con- 
tinues to improve over a period of 
years, and the number of years, 
before it reaches its peak, varies. 
Sometimes it takes six or seven 
years, or longer. It depends upon 
the type of whiskey, warehousing 
conditions, and the characteristics 
of the barrel. 

When put in the bottle, unlike 
wine, which may continue to im- 
prove, whiskey may be adversely 
affected by the incorrect type of 
glass. Now, this may be news to 
you. : 

The art of bottle-making goes way 
back to antiquity, and many are 
surprised to learn that in our 
own country the first glass factory 
was built in Virginia in 1608. 
But, in spite of the fact that the 
making of glass and bottles began 
some thousands of years ago, it 
has only been during the past few 
years that the effect of various 
liquids on their glass containers 
has been seriously studied. It is 
now generally known that certain 
glass has a peculiar action on some 
liquids, and these liquids likewise 
have an effect on the glass. 

Well, based on scientific study, 
experimentation and their result- 
ant findings, the distiller today, 
in his laboratories, has worked out 
very careful specifications and 
sampling tests to which all bottles 
are subjected before they are ac- 
cepted for whiskey, gin, etc. 

In one of our other articles we 
said, ‘‘Men in white have discov- 
ered more about whiskey during 
the past few years; its control dur- 
ing the fermentation and distilla- 
tion processes; its aging in the wood 
and its bottling, than in the many 
hundreds of years preceding.”” May 
we say that again? : 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DIsTILLERS CorP. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you 
will receive a booklet containing 
reprints of earlier articles on vari- 
ous subjects in this series. 














and government bond holdings 
immediately convertible into cash, 
the old dollars of 1930-32 have a 
‘tremendous number of new dollar 
‘competitors; a larger amount of 
‘dollars competing for a reduced 
supply of goods. 

| The common stocks of well 


|managed American companies 
|'with a satisfactory post-war out- 
look, representing as they do 
property which cannot be replaced 
at current prices of the stock, are 
almost certain in our judgment 
to reflect these conditions. Prices 
for such securities should reflect 
the multiplication of dollars which 
has taken place and is almost cer- 
tain to continue for some months 
to come, irrespective of how soon 
the war ends. — Wm. A. Spanier, 
President, A. A. Bennett & Com- 
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Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
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Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Current analyses on request 


OTIS & CO. 


| 
| 
(Incorporated ) 
ESTABLISHED 1899 
Terminal Tower 
Phone 
CHERRY 0260 
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OFFERINGS WANTED 
Ohio - Kentucky - West Va. 
Municipals 


WEIL, ROTH & IRVING 


COMPANY 
Member Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
BONDS 
MUNICIPAL-CORPORATION 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 2, O. 











OFFERINGS WANTED 
OHIO 
KENTUCKY 
MICHIGAN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MUNICIPALS 
KLINE, LYNCH & CO. Inc. 


CAREW TOWER 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
MAIN 1804 TELE. Cl 140 




















Gruen Watch Co., Com. & Pfd. 
Sport Products Common 
Whitaker Paper Common 
Land Trust Certificates 
Philip Carey Co., Pfd. 


Gibson Hotel L. T. C. 
Income Bonds, Pfd. & Com. 


W. D. Gradison & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exrchange 
New York Curb Associate 
Dixie Terminal Building 
CINCINNATI 2 
Tel. Main 4884 Tele. Cl 68 & 274 


| 


‘for current activity, there is an- 


Until a week or 10 days ago t 
municipals of high quality. Fora 


prevailing 
high - grade 


blame on va-'! 


vestors, which ; 
are usually, of 
course, quite 
numerous in|} 
the latter part | 
of August. 
These prog- 
nosticators are 
looking for- 
ward to a re- 
newed demand 
for bonds with 
the return of 
buyers after 
Labor Day, 
jand with the usual heavy matur- 
ities of Ohios in September and 
| October. 

| The other possible explanation 
of slackening demand refers to the 
likelihood that the war in Europe 
will not last much longer, with 
{the usual implication that new 
‘municipal bonds will be issued 
}in great volume when the war is 
|over, and that tax rates will prob- 
,ably be lower in the post-war pe- 
‘riod, resulting in a greater supply 
'of municipals and a lower value 
‘for their tax-exempt income, the 
\final result being lower prices for 
'municipal bonds. 

It happens that demand began 
to slacken about the time of the 
disintegration of German resist- 
ance in France. The war news 
has been so favorable since that 
predictions of an early German 
defeat have gained greater ac- 
ceptance. Thus it may very well 
be that the present dullness is 
due to circumstances more im- 
portant than the vacation period. 


| Buyers Still Shying From Second 
| Grades 





J. Austin White 





"Ohio Municipal 


By J. AUSTIN WHITE 


was a noticeable neglect of second grade names. 
the past several days, demand has slackened generally for all Ohios. 
As a result activity has slowed down appreciably. 
are suggested for the disappearance of th 
for®——— 


Comment 


here was a keen demand for Ohio 
month or more prior thereto, there 
However, during 


Two possibilities 
e strong demand previously 


been at any time during this year. 


names. Some It seems quite possible, indeed, 
dealers arejperhaps more than possible, that 
laying the'the real explanation of this cen- 


tering of attention and demand on 


cations of in- | quality and neglect of lower grade equity by transferring to it all of 


bonds is the result of some 


lthought of the effect the end of 


the war boom may have on com- 
munities that are only second- 
grade risks. 

As we have so often empha- 
sized, it would seem advisable 
to consider what may happen te 
tax collections in many war- 
busy communities, when the 
Government quits buying, when 
sellers must compete for buy- 
ers (instead of the reverse), 
when overtime payments are cut 
off as they become a part of the 
cost of producing a commodity 
to be sold to individual consum- 
ers, instead of a part of the cost 
of a cost-plus contract with the 
Government, when employees 
at least as numerous as the jobs 
available for them. 

During the war “prosperity” 
most any subdivisions has 
ceived ample tax collections, be- 
cause money has been free and 
easy. 
always so. Perhaps more buyers 
are beginning to think of this pos- 
sibility, and to think of investing 
in communities best able to with- 
stand a decline in payrolls (and 
tax collections) after the war. 


Ohio Supreme Court Rules Against 
Akron Tax Levy 

Last spring the City of Akron 
levied an over-all tax rate of 30.50 
mills, including outside its 7.5 
charter limitation for the city, 
sufficient millage to pay all un- 
voted bonds issued before this 
charter limitation was edopted on 
Nov. 6, 1928. The city authorities 
assumed that the charter limita- 








| But whatever the explanation 


other aspect of the market that 
deserves mention. Starting some 
two months ago, demand for mu- 
nicipals was decidedly centered on 
high-grade names, with second- 
grade bonds being noticeably neg- 
lected. This distinction assumed 
such proportions that during this 











Cleveland Traders To 
Hold Annual Field Day 


CLEVELAND, O.— The Cleve- 
d Security Traders Association 
nounces that the annual Field 

ay and Dinner will be held on 


Friday, Sept. 1, at the Westwood 
Country Club, Detroit Road, 
Rocky River, O. 

Features of the day will be golf, 
baseball; and the dinner, 
free beer and door prizes. 

Reservations’ should be made 


with. 


with E. E. Parsons, Jr., Wm. J. 


Mericka & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland. Guest fee, 
$3.50. , 
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4 Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 


aliens 


period prices for second-grade 
Ohios receded somewhat while 
prices for high-grade names rose 
slightly. As reported elsewhere on 
this page, the Ohio Municipal 
Price Index for 10 second-grade 
bonds showed an increase in yield 
from 146% on June 16, 1944 to 
1.49% on Aug. 16, 1944, while dur- 
ing the same period the yield on 
10 high-grade Ohios decreased 
from 1.16% to 1.13%. 

On June 16, last, the spread be- 
tween the vield on these high- 
grade bonds and these lower 
grades was 30%. On Aug. 16 the 
spread was .36%. Until this sum- 
mer the spread between the prices 
at which all these bonds were 
selling was constantly being nar- 
rowed. On Aug. 18, 1943, the 
spread was .38%. But in two short 
months the spread has widened 
until now the two indices of yield 
are further apart than they have 
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tion would not affect the levy 
needed to service bonds issued be- 
fore the adoption of the charter 
limitation. This assumption was 
based upon the famous Hudson 
Case decision of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, rendered several years ago, 


in which decision the court held | 
that the 10-mill tax limitation | 
written into the Ohio constitution | 


effective Jan. 1, 1934, “was di- 
rected against new and not pre- 
existing debt.” * hea: 5 

The Court has just held, how- 

ever, that Akren could not levy 
outside the 17.5-mill charter 
limitation for bonds issued prior 
to the effective date of this lim- 
itation because previously the 
city was operating under a 
statutory tax limitation of 5 
mills for municipalities in Ohio, 
and the adoption of a tax tlim- 
itation of 7:5 mills did not im- 
pair the contracts with bend- 
holders, since the new limita- 
tion was greater and not less 
than the previously existing 
limitation. 

It would seem that this decision 
does not strengthen the Hudson 
case, although that case was 
strongly reaffirmed in the subse- 
quent Columbus case decision, 
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But it is not likely to be! 


Ohio Brevities 


The Ohio Edison Co. has asked SEC approval of a refinancing 


program to retire $52,446,000 of 4% 


bonds and 198,952 shares of 


$6 and $5 preferred. To provide funds for the retirement, the com- 


pany would issue and sell 


530,962,000 30-year 


bonds and 180,000 


shares of new preferred, borrow $10,000,000 from banks on 246% 
instalment notes and use $17,000,000 of its cash. The new three- 


year bonds would bear an interesi®— 


rate of not more than 3%,% and 
the new stock a rate of not more 
than 412%. 

Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., parent of Ohio, would con- 
tribute to Ohio’s common stock 


the outstanding shares of Penn- 
sylvania Power Co.’s common 
stock—110,000 shares 
$4,516,521. It would also surren- 
der for cancellation 1,162 shares 
of Ohio’s $6 preferred stock and 
make a capital contribution of the 
12,134 shares of $6.60, $7 and $7.20 
preferred stock transferred to 
Ohio for cancellation on Dec. 31, 
1943. 

A banking group headed by 
Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati, is 
making a public offering of the 
unexchanged portion of a new 
‘issue of 35,000 shares of 5% 
‘cumulative preferred stock ($50 
;par) of the E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 
at $50 per share and accrued divi- 
dend. 


The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. re- 
cently offered to holders of its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock 
($100 par) the privilege of ex- 
changing stock for the new 5% 
preferred on a basis of 21, 
shares of new steck for each 
share of 7% preferred, with 
cash adjustment for dividend. 
The exchange offer expired 
Aug. 16. Proceeds from the 
sale of the unexchanged shares 
-will be used to redeem at $110 
per share and accrued dividends 
all unexchanged shares of the 
7% preferred stock. Balance of 
funds will be added to working 
capital. 


% 


The annual report of the Hilton- 
Davis Chemical Co. for the year 
‘ended June 30, 1944, shows a net 
profit after all taxes of $222,341 
or $1.09 a share on the 147,771 
common shares outstanding as 
compared with $218,914 or $1.06 
per share for the 1943 fiscal pe- 
‘riod. The report states that the 
Federal income and excess profits 
‘taxes paid in 1944 amounted to 
$1.78 per share as compared with 
[$2.01 per share the preceding year. 

se % % 


Consolidated net profit of Wil- 








that permitted the City of Colum- 
‘bus to levy outside the 10-mill 
limitation for bonds issued prior 
to Jan. 1, 1934. It is true that 
Akron operates under its own 
charter, while Columbus does not. 
But the reasoning of the court in 
the Akron case was substantially 
that the 7.5-mill charter limita- 
tion was not less than the previ- 
ously existing statutory limitation 
under which Akron operated and, 
therefore, the adoption of such 
limitation of 7.5 mills did not im- 
pair preexisting debt. It is dif- 
ficult to understand, since Colum- 
bus and Akron operated under the 
same statutory limitations before 
1928, how a 10-mill limitation 
could be held to impair preexist- 
ing debt, if a 7.5-mill limitation 
does not. 

In any event Akron will like- 
ly be refunding some $680,000 
maturing this year, and the 
new refunding bonds should be 
offered for sale shortly... More- 
over, it is likely that the city, 
‘in order to have sufficient funds 
for current operations, will be 

|-ebliged to refund substantial 
_-amounts of bonds annually for 
| Several years. However, there is 
|‘a possibility that the people of 
Akron will be asked to vote a 
tax levy ef some 21% mills in 
order te avoid this necessity of 
‘future annual refunding. It is 





possible such a levy might well 
| -be passed, or at least a sub- 
.Stantial part of it might be ap- 
| Proved, since its approval would 
require only a majority vote. 





lys-Overland Motors, Inc., for the 
nine months ended June 30, 1944, 
after $15,793,100 Federal income 
and excess profits taxes and $4,- 
760,000 reserves, amounted to $2,- 


854,356, it was reported today, 
-|Aug. 24. These earnings repre- 
sent an increase of $714,692 


over net profit of $2,139,664 for 


valued at|the corresponding period of the 


previous fiscal year. Net sales for 
the nine months totaled $156,558,- 
754, an increase of approximately 
22% over sales of $123,921,920 in 
the nine months ended June 30, 
1943. 

The company’s cash balance as of 
June 30, 1944, including U. S. 
Government securities, amounted 
to approximately $18,000,000. 
Company’s net working capi- 
tal on the same date, with- 
out post-war credit estimated at 
$3,713,796 and after payment of 
$563,155 in accrued dividends, 
amounted to $13,900,000, before 
renegotiation, as compared with 
$8,700,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

In accordance with the an- 
neuncement made to stockhold- 
ers several months ago, the com- 
pany has now completed the 
conversion of all preferred 
shares not retired on or before 
Aug. 1, 1944, The nine months’ 
earnings per share on the basis 
of common stock outstanding on 
June 30, 1944, were equal to 
$1.24 per share. Unfilled con- 
tracts on hand are the highest 
in the history of the auto con- 
cern. 

% oe a 

O. D. Donnell, President of the 
Ohio Oil Co., in connection with 
the release of the company’s 
statement for the first six months 
of 1944 reports net profits of $7,- 
959,891, or $1.21 per common 
share. This reflects a continua- 
tion of the income factors that 
were operative in the last half. of 
1943, which resulted in earnings 
equivalent to $1.17 per common 
share; in the first half of 1943 
earnings amounted to 97 cents per 
common share. During the first 
half of 1944 capital expenditures 
of $8,587,537 were made, repre- 
senting a substantial increase in 
the flow of funds into property 
accounts due primarily to the ex- 
panded drilling program. 

The company has maintained 
a strong liquid financial condi- 
tion with cash and short term 
government securities totaling 
$24,325,949 at June 30, 1944. 
Total current assets and current 
liabilities were respectively, 
$38,213,768 and $11,012,645. The 
regular semi-annual dividend of 
25 cents per share and an ex- 
‘tra dividend of 25 cents per 
share were paid to common 
stockholders June 15, 1944. 


Ohio Municipal Price © 
Inde 








Date— t t § 
Aug. 16, 1944. 1.31% 1.49% 1.13% .36% 
Aug. 9 - 1.30 1.48 1.13 35 
Aug. 2 ~~ sean 1.48 1.13 35 
July 12 ~~ 131 .- 148° 1.35 -33 
Jun. 14 =~ eo 1.46 1.16 -39 
May 17 ngs 1.46 1.16 -30 
Apr. 12. an See 1.46 (1.17 -29 
Mar. 15 _. ABS 1.50 1.19 i * oe 
Feb. 16 may - eae e Eoe -32 
Jan. 19 a= ae 137 - i. 34 
Dec. 15, 1943_. 1.42 1.59 1.24 35 
Nov. 17 an Boe 1.57 1.22 -35 
Oct. 13 ae = fee a -37 
Sep. 15 ae Bae 1.62 1.24 .38 
Aug. 18 -- 1.44 1.63 1.25 38 
July 15 eae S| 1.63 1.32 -36 
Mar. 16 ae 1.97 1.55 -42 
Jan. 1, 1943__ 1.83 2.01 1.65 .36 
Jan. 1, 1942... 1.92 2.13 1.70 43 
Jan. 11,1941. 1.88 2.14 1.62 -52 
Jan. 1,1940_. 230 2.58 2.01 57 
Jam. 1,1939.. 2.78 3.33 224 109 
gan. 1,1938-. 2:98 3.42.° 2.35 87 

*Composite index for 20 bonds. +10 


lower grade bonds. 110 high grade bonds. 
} between high grade and lower 
grade bonds. : P 
Foregoing compiled by J. A. White & Co., 
Cincinnati. ; 
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Status Of Foreign Dollar 


Bonds | 


Slightly Changed In 1943 


3 Analysis By The New York University Institute Of Inter- 
national Finance Indicates Approximately One Half In‘ 
Amount Are In Default—Repatriation And Foreign Pur-| 


chases Continue—Germany And Japan Account For| 


61.42% Of Total Bonds Repatriated | 


In 1943 debt service has been paid in full on $2,594,551.760 or on | § 


48.58% of the total of $5,340,733,585 of publicly offered foreign dollar | 


bonds out-*% | 3 
my standing on 
Pl dce a1 i9t3,, Forms Hartford & Co. | 


we according to a 
- bulletin en- 
- titled “Statis- 
~ tical Analysis 
of Publicly 
* Offered For- 
eign Dollar 
' Bonds,” issued 
Aug. 14 by 
Dean John T 
Madden, Di- 
rector of the 
Institute of 
Internation a ] 
Finance of 
New York 
University. 

The reduc- 
tion in the 
proportion of bonds serviced in 
full from 50.07% in 1942 was due 
mainly to the fact that amortiza- 
tion and redemption of fully 
serviced bonds were greater thar 
repurchases and cancellations of | 
bonds in total or partial default. 

Data on the status of all pub- | 
licty offered foreign dollar bonds 
as of Dec. 31, 1942 and 1943, are 
surmmarized in Table I. 

At the end of 1943 Europe and 
Latin America accounted for | 
85.7% of defaulted bonds. Of the 
total Latin American bonds in de- | 
fault, Brazil and Mexico account | 
for 26.5% and 31.7%, respectively, 
while German issues represent 
57.0% of total European defaulted 
bonds. The Far East and North 
American bonds represented only | 
11% and 3.3%, respectively, of the 
total defaulted bonds. 

The geographical distribution | 
of foreign dollar bonds in default | 
as to interest on Dec. 31, 1943, is 
shown in Table II. 

_. An analysis of interest defaults | 
by types of obligators shows that | 
bonds of national governments ac- | 
count for 42.0%, corporate bonds 
for 37.3%, States, provinces and 
departments for 10.8%, and mp- | 
‘ nicipal bonds for 9.9%. 

The actual rate of interest re- | 
turn in 1943, based upon the. 
amount of cash interest received | 
for 1943 coupons on the nominal | 
amount of publicly offered for-| 
eign dollar bonds outstanding at | 
the end of the year: was 2.22%, as | 
compared with the contractual | 
rate of 5.17%. In1942 the amount | 
of cash interest received consti- 





Dean J. T. Madden 


|instead of 6.10%. 


|all Australian issues paid interest 


| Japanese issues. 


|'tractual amount due, as against 


| of 1943 these 23 countries had out- 


‘standing $2,435,892,102 principal 


| bonds of countries that are paying 


|'in complete default of debt serv- 
‘ice, account for 51.42% of total 





BOSTON, MASS.—Ezra C. H.| 
Hartford will shortly engage in 
the investment business under the | 
firm name of Hartford & Co.! 
In the past Mr. Hartford con- 
ducted his own securities firm in 
Boston. 





6.10% contractual rate. In the 
preceding year Europe paid 1.01% 
The North 
American group of issues in both 
years paid almost the full con- 
tractual rate of interest. While 


at the contractual rate, the Far 
Eastern group as a whole paid 
only 2.21% instead of the average 
contractual rate of 5.55%, owing 
to the complete default of the 
The amount re- 
ceived in cash in respect to 1943 
coupons was 42.99% of the con- 


45.16% in 1942. 

The contractual amount of in- 
terest due and the amount re- 
ceived for 1943 coupons of bonds 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1943, are 
shown in Table III. 


The Institute has obtained in- 
formation on foreign dollar bonds 
repatriated or purchased by for- 
eigners of issues of 23 countries 
out of a total of 39 countries still 
having dollar bonds outstanding 
in the United States. At the end 


amount of dollar bonds of which 
bonds with a face value of $713,- 
457,335, or 29.29% of the outstand- 
ing amount were held abroad. 








Only $48,533,000, or 6.8% of the 
total repatriated amount represent 


interest in accordance with the 
loan contract. 
Germany and Japan, which are 


principal amount of bonds re- 
patriated. These two eountries 
have repurchased $243,020,400 and 
$195,181,080 of principal amount 
of bonds, or 36.53% and 68.81%, 
respectively, of their dollar issues 
publicly offered in the United 
States. In contrast, however, to the 
German repatriation, which was 
carried out mainly during the 
period the country was in partial 
or total default on interest and 


Baker & Scanian Tie In Denver J-K-S Race 
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Mrs. Ed. H. Welch, No. 6—Dudley Baker, No. 5—Earl M. Scanlan 


DENVER, COLO.—Dudley Baker of Bosworth, Chanute, Lough- 
ridge & Company, and Earl M. Scanlan, Earl M. Scanlan & Company, 
made history at the annual frolic of the Bond Club of Denver and the 
Investment Bankers Association by ending the annual Jackass Derby 
in a dead heat—which is practically unheard of in view of the nature 
of the mounts. Mrs. Edward H. Welch of Chicago (wife of the 
Secretary of the National Securities Traders Association) is crown- 
ing the winners with a lei of vegetables. 





| $2 per share. 


Giyde Porcelain Steel 
Stock Oversubscribed 


Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. Inc. on 
Aug. 21 offered 100,000 shares of 
Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp. com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) at 75 
cents per share. The shares were 
oversubscribed. The date of offer- 
ing and the price of the stock has 
now advanced to approximately 
Proceeds received 
by the company through the sale 
of these shares will be used for 
additional working capital. 


Upon completion of the present 
financing, the outstanding capital- 
ization of the corporation will 
consist of 3,603 shares of preferred 
stock (no par) and 700,000 shares 
of common stock (10 cents par). 
The company was originally in- 


'corporated in Ohio in 1933 as Da- 


vidson Enamel Co. In 1943 the 
corporate name was changed to 
Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp., with- 
out any change in management or 
stock interests. The plant of the 
company in Clyde, Ohio, is stra- 
tegically situated in the Great 
Lakes industrial area, the center 
of the household appliance indus- 


| try and in the most concentrated 


and diversified industrial and 
agricultural section of the country. 
It is served by the New York Cen- 
tral, Wheeling & Lake Erie, and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 


|& St. Louis Railroads. 


The corporation is comprised of 
five divisions — plumbing ware, 
household equipment, assembly, 
table top, and Veos tile. The lat- 
ter division, originally acquired 
from Mullins Manufacturing Corp. 
in 1938, manufactures the only 


‘| product which the company mar- 


kets to the ultimate consumer. 


‘| This tile is quickly installed over 
‘|existing walls without expensive 


wall preparation and delay, by 


‘|means of a self-locating founda- 
|tion sheet. 


It weighs only 3% 
pounds per square f installed, 
compared with about 18 pounds 
per square foot for clay tile. 

Inasmuch as the facilities of 
the corporation are essentially 
designed for peacetime produc- 
tion, reconversion represents no 
great difficulty, delay or expense. 
The management believes that 
complete reconversion of its fa- 
cilities could be effected in 30 
days. 





tuted 2.37% as against the con- 
tractual rate of 5.25%. 

For 1943 an actual rate of re- 
turn of 1.23% was received on 
Latin American bonds as com- 
pared to a contractual rate of 
5.41%, while for 1942 the rates 
were 1.24% and 5.43%, respec- 
‘tively. In 1943 Europe paid at 
the rate of 0.97% instead of the 


‘sinking fund payments, the re- 
|patriation by Japan took place 
'while service of the bonds was 
| fully maintained. 

The bulletin also discusses re- 
'cent developments of importance 
'to holders of foreign dollar bonds, ’ 
' including the Brazilian debt serv- 
ice adjustment plan and the Plan 
of Financial Reorganization of the | 


@City of Montreal. 





























TABLE I 
, ——Dec. 31, 1942- Dec. 31, 1943 
Debt service in full_____-_-_--~-~- $2,789,600,000 50.07% $2,594,500,000 48.58% 
In default as to interest 2,664,000,000 47.81 2,628,600,000 49.22 
In default as to sinking fund 
oe prinenee si. -_ ate 118,000,000 2.12 117,600,000 2.20 | 
ee SM 100.00 “% $5,340,700,000 100.00 % 
TABLE II 
Amount Amount Per Cent of Total 
Outstanding in Default Defaulted Bonds 
RE ORONIOS on es ts $1,537,500,000 $1,086, 100,000 41.3% 
Es aA a SS 1,436,800,000 1,166,600,000 44.4 
ne se SS 520,300,000 289,200,000 11.0 
NR Saas Meee eee 1,846,100,000 86,700,000 3.3 
IS SS ERE $5,340,700,000 $2,628,600,000 100.0% 
TABLE III 
Per Cent 
of Average Actual Per Cent 
Nominal Contractual Contractual Amount of Average 
Amount Amount of Rate of ° Received Rate 
Outstanding Interest Due Interest Due - in Cash of Return 
Latin America__ $1,537,452,000 $83,165,000 5.41% $18,852,000 1.23 % 
a 1,436,810,000 87,683,000 6.10 13,927,000 0.97 
Par East _._.._ 520,320,000 28,859,000 5.55 11,485,000 2.21 
North America__ 1,846€,151,000 76,316,000 4.13 74,400,000 4.03 
WORE cicacnn " $5,340,733,000 $276,023,000 5.17% $118,664,000 2.22% 

















This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be 


any of such security. 


NEW ISSUE 


35,000 shares* 


(AN OHIO CORPORATION) 


($50 Par Value) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of 


registered securities dealers in this state. 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


August 18, 1944 








of this security for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


*Less 18,008 shares issuable in exchange for 7% Preferred stock ($100 par) pursuant 
te the company’s Exchange Offer, the terms of which are summarized in the Prospectus. 


Price $50 per share and accrued dividends 


Westheimer & Company | 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 


construed as an offering 


the undersigned as are 
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Mutual Funds 


Trend Index Turns Up 


In the issue of June 29 we reported here that a down-signal had 
been given by the Stock Price Trend Indicator which is referred to 


from time to time in this column. 
on June 27, and while it does not 


We wrote, “The signal was given 
preclude another week or 10 days 


of further advance, by past indications it puts the market on the 


defensive beyond that point.” 


On Aug. 21 this short-term ¢ 


signal was reversed and both 
the shorter-term and longer- 
term indexes now point up- 
ward. This would indicate that 
while there may be another 
week or two of consolidation in 
the present trading range, the 
next significant movement 
should be upward. 
we % *% 

It is interesting to note how the 
emphasis in mutual fund sales 
literature | has shifted away from’! 
“romance” in favor of “results” 
during recent years. Distrib- 
utors Group, for example, in a 
mailing on Fully Administered 
Shares, stresses the performance 
of that group, as revealed in 
Barron’s (July 31, 1944) ‘“Quar- 
terly Investment Company 
Gauge.” Barron’s shows the re- 
sults for both a complete bull and 
bear market. Here are the fig- 


ures: 
Bull Bear 
Market Market 
Sep. 30, '39 Sep. 30, '39 
to to 
Jun. 30, '44 Mar. 31, '42 


Average of 32funds. +32.2% —16.8% 
Dow-Jones 

Composite Average + 24.4 —24.2 
Fully Administered 

OR SF — 5.2 


a % us 


Walter L. Morgan, President of 
Wellington Fund, likewise goes 
into considerable detail regarding 
the 15-year performance of that 
fund in the June 30, 1944, report 
to shareholders. Mr. Morgan’s 
comments on the “why” of this 
superior performance go to the 
heart of the mutual fund prin- 
ciple: 

“Your Fund has now completed 
its 15th year of operation. Re- 
cently we have had many requests 
to explain the reasons for the 
Wellington Fund record of per- 
formance throughout these 15 
years. If I were to try to sum- 
marize in a few words what might 
have accounted for the successful 
accomplishment of the Wellington 
Fund I would say it was due to 
the following: 


“1. Broad diversification of the 
portfolio where substantial 
profits were realized in un- 
dervalued bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks as well as 
common stocks. 

Careful selection of indi- 

vidual securities and 

changes in ratios of port- 
folio holdings with changes 
in economic conditions. 

“3. A continuous, experienced 
and alert management which 
made these changes in the 
character and diversifica- 
tion of the portfolio and ac- 
cumulated cash reserves for 


er 


reinvestment in anticipa- 
tion of specific market de- 
clines. 


“Throughout the past 15 years 
it has been demonstrated that a 


“F 
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good investment record cannot 
be obtained by diversification 
alone no matter how selective; 
it must be accompanied by con- 
tinuous and experienced man- 
agement.” 

A good measure of the perform- 
ance of Wellington Fund is 
record from the Sept. 3, 1929 high 
point of the market to June 30, 
1944. During this period per share 
asset value showed a net increase 
of 14.9% as compared with a net 








decline of 50.1% in the Dow-Jones | 


Composite Stock Average. 
* % % 


Lord, Abbett has adopted a uni- 
form report to shareholders for 
the three companies under its ac- 
tive sponsorship—Affiliated Fund, 
American Business Shares and 
Union Trusteed Funds. In this 
report the outstanding feature is 
the letter of the President. Not 
only are subjects of immediate 
concern with respect to the finan- | 
cial statements covered, but the 
letter then goes afield to discuss 
subjects of prior concern to in- 
vestors generally. 


Chapters on executive compen- 
sation under present tax laws and 
2 glimpse into the post-war future 
both make for stimulating and 
construetive reading. 


Net assets of Affiliated Fund on 
June 30, 1944, were $14,646,388, 
equivalent to $4 per share on the 
outstanding capital stock. This 
compares with net assets of $12,- 
368,908, or $3.24 per share at the 
beginning of the year. 


June 30, 1944, 
$4,460,629 six months earlier. 
Union Trusteed Funds on June 
30, 1944, had total net assets of 
$4,962 501, representing a 
stantial increase from the $3,296,- 
598 at the beginning of the year. 





Stsuations Of Interest 


Cruttenden & Co., 209 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, mem- 
bers of the New York and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchanges, have late 
data on Maryland Drydock Co., 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. and 


Struthers Wells Corp. Copies of 
this interesting information may 


be had from the firm upon re- 
quest. 
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National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
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BOSTON, 10 Post Office pH oy 
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| ment 


| with them. 


Suggested Plan For A General 


International Organizatio 


(Continued from page 778) 


on the principle of the sovereign | 
equality of all peace-loving States, | 
and open to membership by all | 
such States, large and small, for) 
the maintenance of international | 
peace and security.” In a resolu-| 
tion of Nov. 5, 1943, the Senate | 
‘of the United States recognized | 
‘the necessity of a general inter- 
national organization in identical 
terms. 

The lines to be followed in 
building such a general interna- | 
tional organization have therefore | 
become a matter of immediate ia- | 
terest to the people of this and} 
other countries. 

Acting solely in their private | 
capacities, a group of Americans | 
who have had experience in the | 

|work of international organiza- | 


| out the lines which in-their judg- | 
might best insure the effi-| 
|eacy of a general international 
'conferences held over a period of | 
| several months, they have sought | 
to draw upon the experience of | 


the past as well as upon the nu-| 


-,.| merous 
its | 


suggestions which are) 
current; they have been aided | 
especially by the statement on| 
“The International Law of the 
Future” recently issued by two 
hundred Americans and Cana- 
dians actively interested in inter- 
national law. The result is the 
Design for a Charter which is 
offered here. It is intended to 
serve not as a draft of an instru- 
ment, but as an indication of the 
outstanding problems which pre- 
sent themselves and of possible 
and desirable ways of dealing 


The phrase “General Interna- 





'a term of refence, the initials GIO 
| being used for convenience. 


| parts. 
| composition, 


of the proposed Organization. 





/}and which would not be bound by 

American Business Shares re-. 
ported net assets of $4,948,311 on. 
compared with) 


sub- | 


tional Organization” has been 
‘taken from the Moscow Declara- 
'tion and the Senate resolution. It 
'is employed not as a name but as 





The Design consists of eight 


Part I indicates the nature of 
the proposed Organization, setting 
forth its general purposes, its) 
a method for its 
establishment, and its succession 
to the League of Nations. 

Part II outlines the structure 
It 
would have an Assembly in which 
all States could be represented 


the traditional rule of unanimity. 
It would have a Council in which 
a relatively small number of 
States would be represented, some 
of them continuously, and which 
| would deal with questions pri- 
|marily political. The Council 
' would maintain a special Security 
|Committee for preventing or sup- 
| pressing the use of force. A Gen- 
| eral Commission would deal with 
/matters not committed to the 
Council. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice would be the 
chief judicial authority of the 
GIO. The International Labor Or- 
ganization would become a part 
of the GIO, and other existing 
organizations might be adavted tc 
the structure of the GIO. Control] 
of the budget of the GIO would 
be vested in the Assembly. 

Part [iI, on the maintenance of 
peace and security, would confer 
broad powers on the Assembly 
and the Council. The latter would 
deal with any specific situation in 
which the peace is threatened, 
and it would have power to pre- 
scribe the measures, military or 
economic, which all States would 
be obligated to take for the main- 
tenance of peace. The Security 
Committee would act under the 
Council’s direction, but in any 
emergency it‘ would be able, to 
move on its own initiative. States 
renresented in the Security Com- 
mittee would be obligated to take 
“art in its action to the full extent 
of their resources. A _ general 
power to prescribe limitations 











with respect to armaments would 
be conferred on the Assembly. 
Part IV would provide proce- 
dures for the pacific settlement 
| of disputes. It would confer on the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice a general jurisdiction over 
legal disputes, and the Council 
would have power to deal with, 


,and if necessary to decide, any 
|dispute not pending before the 
If a State should fail to} 


Court. 
comply with any decision, the 
Council would have power to take 
the action required to give effect 
to it. 

Part V would provide agencies 
and procedures for promoting the 
general welfare. The Assembly 
would be empowered to create 
| special agencies in various fields, 


| tions have endeavored to block examples of which are enumer- 


ated, and the General Commis- 
sion would coordinate their ef- 
forts. Each State would have a 


| organization. In a series of fifteen| duty to observe the dictates of 


|humanity and justice in dealing 
with its own population, and spe- 
cial provision would be made for 
giving attention to the problems 
'of dependent peoples. 


Part VI concerning agreements 
between States, deals with the 
registration of treaties, with the 
revision of agreements not wholly 
performed, and with the readjust- 
ment of situations which threaten 
to endanger peace. 


Part VII sets forth measures for 
safeguarding the supremacy of 
international law. All agreements 
between States would be required 
to be consistent with the Charter 
of the GIO which would be the 
basic instrument of international 
law, and the Assembly would be 
given power to shape the interna- 
tional law of the future in con- 
formity with the Charter. 


Part VIII would provide a care- 
fully guarded procedure _ for 
amending the Charter. 


The Design as a whole places 
emphasis on three features to 
which special attention is di- 
rected: 

a) The universality of the GIO 
is contemplated, not 2s a goal of 
aspiration but as a fundamental 


/concept. All existing States would 


at all times be comprised in the 
GIO. Every State would have the 
general obligations to keep the 
peace which the Charter ordains; 
each State would be entitled to 
representation in the Assembly, 
though only a recognized Gover- 
ment of the State could accredit 
its representatives; no States 
would be encouraged to form a 
rival and hostile organization be- 
cause of their being left out. The 
whole community of States would 
be organized in the GIO and the 
Charter would be the basic in- 
strument of the law of that com- 
munity. Such an extension of in- 
ternational law, like some of the 
great extensions made in the past. 
could be effected by the States 
upon which events have placed 
responsibility for the future—bv 
the United Nations and_ such 
others as may associate with them 
for creating the GIO. 

b) The Charter would create 
definite obligations for all States 
with respect to the maintenance 
of peace, but with respect to pro- 
moting the general welfare it 
would place the emphasis on con- 
sultative arrangements for volun- 
tary cooperation among States. 

c) The Charter would not at- 
tempt to lay out readv-made so- 
lutions of international problems. 
Instead, it would create agencies, 
procedures, and methods by which 
solutions might be sought in the 
future according to the wisdom 
of the time. 

While the members of the group 
were not unanimous on every 
point, the Design represents their 
general views at the present stage 
of their deliberations. The follow- 
ing men, among others, took part 











in the conferences devoted to the 
preparation of the Design, under 


ithe chairmanship of Judge Man- 


ley O. Hudson: 


MD Front Aydelotte, Princeton, New 


Jersey 
Director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study; American Sec-* 
retary of the Rhodes Trustees; 
Chairman of the Educational 
Advisory Board of the Guggen- 
heim Foundat:on 
Formerly President of the 
Pennsylvania League of Nations 
Association 
Frank G. Boudreau, New York | 
City 
Executive Director 
Milbank Memorial Fund 
Official of the Health Organi- 
zation of the League of Nations, 
1925-1937 


of the 


| Malcolm W. Davis, New York City 


Associate Director of the Di- 
vision of Intercourse and Edu-.« 
cation of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace 

Formerly Associate Secretary 
General of the International 
League of Red Cross Societies; 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International 
Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation 4 

Clark M. Eichelberger, New York 

City 

Director of the League of Na- 
tions Association; Director of 
the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace 

Formerly official of the In- 
ternational Federation of League 


of Nations Societies . 
Raymond B. Fosdick, New York 
City 
Under Secretary General of 
the League of Nations, 1919- 
1920 
Huntington Gilchrist, New York 
City 
Official of the League of Na~ 
tions Secretariat, 1919-1928; 


member of the Secretariat of 
the Council of the United Na- 
tions Relief and. Rehabilitation 
Administration, 1943 


Manley O Hudson, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Judge of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice; mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration 


With the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace, Paris, 
1918-1919; member of the 
League of Nations Secretariat, 
1919-1926; legal adviser to the 

« International Labor Conference, 
1919, 1929, 1924 


Philip C. Jessup, New York City 
Professor of International 
Law, Columbia University 
Secretary pro tempore of the 
Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, 1943; Assistant 
Secretary General of the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, 1944 


Herbert L. May, New York City 
Vice-President of the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board and 
Acting Chairman of the Drug 
Supervisory Body affiliated 
‘with the League of Nations 


Philip C. Nash, Toledo, Ohio 
President of the University of 
Toledo 
Formerly Executive Director 
of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation 
George Rubiee, Washington, D. C. 
With the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace, Paris, 
1918-1919; Member of the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council, 
1918-1919; Legal Adviser to the 
American Delegation at the 
London Naval Conference, 1930; 
Director of the Inter- Govern- 
mental Committee on Political 
Refugees, 1938-1939 


James T. Shotwell, New York City 
Professor Emeritus of the His- 
tory of International Relations, - 
Columbia University: member 
of the International Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation; 
Chairman of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of 
Peace; Director of the Divis‘on 
of Economics and History of the 
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Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace 

With the American Comiis- | 
sion to Negotiate Peace, Paris, | 
1918-1919 


Preston W. Slosson, Ann-Arbor, | 
M.chigan 
Professor of Modern Euro- | 
pean History, University of | 
Michigan 

With the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace, Paris, | 
1918-1919 


Arthur Sweetser, Washington, D. | 
C 


With the American Commend | 
sion to Negotiate Peace, Paris, | 
1918-1919; official of the League 
of Nat_onms Secretariat, 1919- 
1942; Chairman of the United | 
Nations Information Board, 
1942-1943 

Quincy Wright, Chicago, Illinois | 

Professor of I.ternationai | 

Law, University of Chicago 


| 


Secretary: Louis B. Sohn 
Langdell Hall, Cambridge, Mass. | 


Aug. 1, 1944 


DESIGN FOR A CHARTER OF 
THE GENERAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION 

(GIO) | 

I. Nature of the GIO 

1. The primary aims of the GIO | 
should be to maintain inter- | 
national peace and _ security | 
and to promote the well-being | 

of all peoples. 

2. The GIO should be estab- | 

lished by a Charter applicabie | 
to all States as the basic in- | 
strumenrt of international law. 

3. a) The Charter of the GIO | 

should be launched, on behalf | 
of the community of ee 
by the United Nations and by | 
such other States as may as- | 
sociate with them for the pur- | 
pose. 
b) The Charter should be- | 
come operative upon its ac- | 
ceptance by a prescribed 
number of States, including | 
certain named States. 
4. a) The Charter should pro- | 
vide that the GIO shall at all | 
times comprise all existing | 
States. and hence no provi- | 
sion should be made for the | 
expulsion or withdrawal of | 


any State. 
b) A list annexed to the! 
Charter should name _ the 


States existing at the time. 


5. The Charter should provide | 
for a procedure by which the 
GIO, upon its establishment, 
shall succeed the League of 
Nations. 


Ii. Structure of the GIO 


6. a) The principal organ of the | 
GIO should be an Assembly, | 
meeting annually and more | 
frequently as occasion may 
require. | 
b) Each State should be en-| 
titled to appoint three repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly, | 
and should be free to select | 
them in the manner which it 
considers most appropriate. | 
c) The Assembly should have 
power to pass upon the cre- | 
dentials of States’ representa- | 
tives. 
d) The Assembly should have | 
power, in accordance w.th | 
rules previously adopted, to. 
restrict the participation of a2 | 
State’s representatives under | 
certain conditions. 
e) Each State represented in 
the Assembly should have one 
vote 
f) Unanimity should not be 
required for action by the 
Assembly; a special majority 
vote should be required with 
respect to certain matters, 
and in some cases this major- | 
ity should be required to in-| 
clude the votes of the States 
represented in the Council or 
of the States continuously 
represented in the Council. | 





The votes of States having) 
less than 100,000 inhabitants | 
should ~ot be counted for any | 
majority required in the As-'| 
sembly. if 





9.a) A General 


g) In principle, all questions 
of procedure should be de- 
cided -by a™simple ‘majority 
vote. 

a) A Council, meeting at 
stated intervals and as occa- 
sion may require, should be 
created to deal with interna- 
tional matters which are 
chiefly of political signifi- 
cance. 

b) The Council should consist 
of the representatives of 11 
States. After an initial period 
of five years the Assembly 
should have power, acting 
with the concurrence of the 
Council, to increase the num- 
ber of States represented to 
fifteen. 


c) The States to be repre- 
sented in the Council during 
the initial period of five years 
should be designated in the 
Charter; the States designated 
in the Charter as having the 
chief responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace should 
continue to be represented 
after the expiration of the in- 
itial period until one or more 
of them may be replaced by 
the Assembly on account of 
essential changes in relative 
responsibility. 

d) Subject to the foregoing 
provision, the States to be 
represented in the Council 
continuously or for limited 
periods of time should be se- 
lected by the Assembly, with 
reference to the importance 
of their role and responsibil- 
ity in international affairs. 
e) A State not represented in 
the Council should be entitled 
to participate in its delibera- 
tions on any matter specially 
affecting the interests of that 
State. 

f) Each State represented. in 
the Council should have one 
vote. 


g) Unanimity should not be 
required for action by the 
Council; a special majority 
vote should be required with 
respect to certain matters, 
and in some cases this ma- 
jority should be required to 
include the votes of the States 
continuously represented in 
the Council. 

h) A State should not have a 
vote in the Council on any 
occasion in which its unauth- 
orized use of force is in ques- 
tion. 

i) In vrinciple, all questions 
of procedure should be de- 
cided by a simple majority 
vote. 

a) A permanent’ Security 
Committee of the Council 
should be charged with re- 
sponsibility for suppressing 
the use of force by States in 
their relations with other 
States and for carrying out 
preventive measures as au- 
thorized by the Council or 
the Assembly. 

b) The Security Committee 
should be composed of the 
representatives of the States 
continuously represented in 
the Council, and of the repre- 
sentatives of such additional 
States as may be selected by 
the Assembly acting by two- 
thirds vote including’ the 
votes of States continuously 
represented in the Council. 

c) A simple majority vote, 
including the votes of the 
States continuously  repre- 
sented in the Council, should 
be required for decisions by 
the Security Committee. 

d) A State should not have a 
vote in the Security Commit- 
tee on any occasion in which 
its unauthorized use of force 
is in question. 

Commission, 
meeting at stated intervals 
and as occasion may require, 
should be created to deal with 
international matters other 
than those committed to the 
Council. 


b) The General Commission 
should consist of the repre- 








10. 


11. 


- three-- years, -the ~- Assembly 


sentatives of fifteen States. 
After an initial period of 


should have power, acting 
with the concurrence of the 
Géneral Commission, to in- 
crease the number of States 
represented to twenty-one. 
c) The -States to be repre- 
sented in the General Com- 
mission during the initial pe- 
riod of three years should be 
designated in the Charter; the 
seven States designated in the 
Charter as having the more 
general interests in interna- 
tional affairs should continue 
to be represented after the 
expiration of the initial pe- 
riod until one or more of 
them may be replaced by the 
Assembly on account of es- 
sential changes in relative 
position. 

d) Subject to the foregoing 
provision, the States to be 
represented in the General 
Commission continuously or 
for limited periods of time 
should be selected by the 
Assembly, with reference to 
the importance of their role 
in international affairs. 

e) A State not represented 
in the General Commission 
should be entitled to partici- 
pate in its deliberations on 
any matter specially affecting 
the interests of that State. 

f) The General Commission 
should have power to asso- 
ciate with itself representa- 
tives of international organi- 


zations having — specialized 
responsibilities. 
g) Each State represented 


in the General Commiss:on 
should have one vote. 


h) Unanimity should not be 
required for action by the 
General Commission; a spe- 
cial majority vote should be 
required with respect to cer- 
tain matters, and in some 
cases this majority should be 
required to include the votes | 
of the States continuously 
represented in the General 
Commission. 





i) In principle, all questions 
of procedure should be de- 
cided by simple majority 
vote. 

The Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice should be 
the chief judicial organ of the 
GIO. 

a) ASecretary General should | 
be the chief administrative | 
officer of the GIO. | 
b) The first Secretary Gen- | 
eral of the GIO should be) 


12. a) A Secretariat of the GIO 


13. 


named in the Charter, -to 
serve for an initial-period of 
five years; thereafter, . the 
Secretary General should be 
elected by the Assembly on 
3 nomination of the Coun- 
cil. 

c) The Secretary General 
should be authorized to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of 
the Assembly, the Council, 
and the General Commission, 
and to lay before these bod- 
ies any international matter 
which he may deem appro- 
priate. 

d) The Secretary General 
should have responsibility for 
contacts of the GIO with vari- 
ous international organiza- 
tions, public and private. 


should be established and 
placed under the direction of 
the Secretary General. 

b) The members.of the Sec- 
retariat should be selected on 
the basis of individual com- 
petence and recruited upon as 
wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 

c) The higher officers of the | 
Secretariat should be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary 
General with the approval of 
the Council; other members 
of the Secretariat should be 
appointed by the Secretary 
General. 

d) The members of the Sec- 
retariat should be indepen- 
dent of any control by the 
States of which they are 
nationals, and they -should 
neither seek nor receive in- 
structions from any source 
other than the Secretary Gen- 
eral. 

e) The members of the Sec- 
retariat should enjoy diplo- 
matic immunities in the terri- 
tory of all States, subject to 
waiver by the Secretary Gen- 
eral. 

f) The seat of the Secretariat 
should be at . The 
Assembly should have power 
to transfer the seat elsewhere. 





a) The Assembly should have | 17, 


power to determine what gen- 
eral international organiza- 
tions w:th specialized respoa- 
sibilities should constitute 

parts of the GIO, and to| 
adapt their basic instruments | 
to the Charter of the GIO. 

b) The Assembly should have 

power to adapt to the struc- 

ture of the: GIO any special | 
agencies of or associated with 

the League of Nations, and 

by appropriate arrangements 


14, 


Ill. 


15. 


16. 


to acquire properties held by 
the League of Nations. 
c).The International Labor 
Organization should consti- 
tute a part of the GIO. 


a) The Assembly should have 
power to deal with all ques- 
tions relating to the budget of 
the GIO, to decide upon 
methods of providing funds, 
and to fix the proportions in 
— States ‘should contrib- 
ute. 


b) Each State should be 
bound. to pay its contribution 
promptly, and the Assembly 
should have power to deter- 
mine the consequences of 
failure to discharge this obli- 
gation 

c) In accordance with regu- 
lations to be established by 
the Assembly, the budget of 
the GIO should include pro- 
visions for reimbursing States 
for the expenses incurred in 
their representation in organs 
or agencies of the GIO. 


Maintenance of International 
Peace and Security 

a) The Charter should pro- 
claim the duty of each State 
to refrain from any use of 
force and from any threat to 
use force in its relations with 
other States, except on behalf 
of the GIO and with its au- 
thority. 

b) The Charter should pro- 
vide that a State should be 
free to oppose by force an 
unauthcrized use of force 
made against it by another 
State, subject to immediate 
reference to the Council. 


a) The Assembly should have 
power to deal with any mat- 
ter affecting the peace of the 
world or the good under- 
standing between peoples on 
which peace depends. 


b) The Assembly should have 
power to adopt general provi- 
sions for preventing and sup- 
pressing the use of force by 
States in their relations with 
other States. 

a) The Council should have 
power. acting in accordance 
with policies adopted by the 
Assembly and subject to gen- 
eral control by the Assembly, 
to deal with any specific sit- 
uation in which the peace of 
the world is jeopardized. 

b) In dealing with such a sit- 
uation. the Council should 
have power to prescribe the 
military and economic meas- 
ures to be taken by States for 
(Continued on page 800) 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 

The stocks of sound banking institutions are usually classed 
among the more conservative equities, and as market performers 
they are usually not especially volatile. Bank operations, though 
reflecting general trade and business conditions, are nevertheless, 
more stable than are those of the average industry and business, on 
account of their broad diversification of risk. 
There are periods, however,o— — 
when bank stocks move higher 
than the general market, and such 
a period has developed since the 
market low of April, 1942. New 
York City bank stocks, as meas- 
ured by Standard & Poor’s In- 
dex, were at their low of 59.2 on 
April 22, 1942, while the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average hit its 
low of 92.92 on April 28, 1942. On 
Aug. 9, 1944, the bank stock index 
was 105.7 and the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average was 144.9. Thus 
bank stecks have moved up dur-| 
ing the period 78.5%, compared 
with 55.9% for the industrials, a 
40% greater move. 
It is now of interest to point) 
out that the previous high of the!is presented, which shows the 
Dow-Jones Industrials was 194.4 asked prices of 15 leading New 
on March 10, 1937, a level which | York City bank stocks at their 
was 34.1% above the 144.9 of | 1942 lows and also as of Aug. 14, 
Aug. 9, 1944. The previous high| 1944, together with the percent 
of the bank stock index was 154.5 appreciation of each. It will be 
in February, 1937, a level 46.2% |noted that the average apprecia- 
above the 105.7 of Aug. 9, 1944. | tion was 80.1%, that the maximum 
Thus bank stocks would have to appreciation was 97.8% by Public 

















Bank and 
Insurance 
Stocks 


Inquiries invited in all 
Unlisted Issues 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 























show a 35.5% greater gain in or-| National Bank & Trust, and that 


der to reach their 1937 highs than |the minimum appreciation was_ 


would industrial stocks. 
To turn to the performance of | 
individual bank stocks, Table [| 


43.6% by United States Trust. 


TABLE I 
Asked Price 


or 








Y 1942 Low 8-14-44 Apprec. | 
Bank of Manhattan__......_...-.~- ‘i 13 25 92.3 % 
Bank of New York___---.--------- pes 247 452 83.0 
SESSA CA Ce “ 32% 54% 68.9 
Central Hanover -_.-..._-_- -* 60's 107% 79.2 | 
I ee ee as m abel a 21% 41% 94.7 | 
RENE S Fa SIS RA ce Oe a ‘ 33 53 M% 61.0 
Corn Exchange __-___--_--_~- J 2642 51% 97.6 | 
First. National __.-.....-- tee 1,005 1,705 69.7 
Guaranty Trust ___-___- " 19042 34142 79.3 
Irving Trust. ...__~- 27a SS Ce pa eS 952 16 ¥2 71.4 
SE, EER a RIO COE Pe 27% 5334 93.7 
SS TELA AES aE “< a 21 395% 88.7 
New York Trust —_ bt Z pas = 57 10234 80.3 
EER CEI ane ee aR SNE Tc seal 22% 45 97.8 
United States Trust __..___.---- wea. ee 1,465 43.6 
80.1% | 


Average it RES ata NN Ont ie | 
Assuming that the bank stocks|the 15 stocks from the present | 
may reasonably be expected to | market level. In order to show | 
reach their 1937 highs before the |this Table II is presented as fol- 
present “bull” market terminates, | lows: 
it is of interest to consider the, yapie 1 
potential appreciation of each of Asked Price 


cr 
C 





© 8-14-44 1937 High Apprec. 

Bank of Manhattan____-___ pik 25 41, 66.0“: 
Bank of New York_____-- 4 452 550 21.7 
moneers. Trust. _....... aa sina ms 54% 8642 59.4 
Central Hanover __-_- is alles tated 107%4 153 42 42.5 
Chase -_- bsesieeat ae ipigiosa Mcneela aieul as 41% 6542 59.3 
Chemical oes SPs SUNT eer 53 4a 86 61.9 
Corn Exchange ------- - 515% 77M 49.6 
First National - is i 2,710 58.9 
Guaranty Trust ___-_-- ss zs 34142 394 15.4 
NE I ig aid ae iat 1642 2034 25.3 
Manufacturers Trust _-_-- eo 53%%4 71 32.1 
ES eo 9a ok 39 55% 61% 55.2 
Wew York Trust-_ siete 10244 164 59.6 
age Sar see SE RCS ae Y ve 45 58 28.9 
United States Trust__--.-_-- - 1,465 2,150 46.8 

AVGIES  ..%~--—.---- sil Sain on a cw chinenon imemeee sipwtingiaen ei NER OE Te 


It will be observed that the 
average potential appreciation is 
45.6%. Maximum potential ap- 
preciation is 66.0% for Bank of 
Manhattan, and minimum is 15.4% 
for Guaranty Trust. Naturally, 
there is nothing certain or abso- 
lute about these potential appre- 
ciation percentages; some stocks 
will exceed their 1937 highs, while 
others will not. But when they 
are considered together with other 
data which have been given in 
this column from time to time 
such as earnings, book values 





New Jersey 
Municipal Bonds 
Bank Stocks 





e 
J. S. Rippel & Co. 
Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 
N. Y. Phone—REctor 2-4383 


$a 


, 


they are of assistance in selecting 
those stocks which appear to have 
better than average possibilities. 











| bonds, today reside in these United States. 


, | 


|in supplying the capital and gathering it together from all parts of 
| the land, how the 


growth of earning assets, etc., | 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
Public Relations And The Securities Business 


Someday someone who knows how to handle public relations 
is going to come along and show the associations which now repre- 
sent the various segments of the securities industry in this country 
just what kind of a real job can be done if proper organization and 
“know how” are applied to the task. 

Instead of independent associations individually concerned with 

the immediate problems of the special ficids in which they operate, 
such as the IBA, the NASD, the various traders and customer broker 
associations, and committees representing the exchanges, the industry 
should organize all its various segments for the purpose of creating 
| good public relations toward the entire industry. Unfortunately, 
| leadership has been lacking almost since the time the securities 
‘business became national in scope. It is estimated that around 
15 million security owners, outside of the holders of government 
The lack of understand- 
ing, the unfamiliarity with the fundamentals of our economic system, 
the almost complete ignorance of the vast majority of this group 
of our citizens of what the investment banking industry does, how 
it functions, its importance in creating employment opportunities 
and the contribution it makes to the welfare of the nation as a 
whole, is a condition which no other industry in the country would 
tolerate without at least making some attempt to change it for the! 
better. 

From a dollars and cents viewpoint no investment of funds by 
the individual firms who might contribute to the support of such 
an overall effort could bring better dividends, providing, of course, 
that the job was properly handled. We are on the threshold of a 
reopening of the capital markets on a basis which those of us who 
remember the situation after the last war, may look back upon as 
something mighty small compared with the opportunity that lies 
ahead. This opportunity to create a real public participation in the 
private businesses of this country that will need public financing 
after the war, has never been fully appreciated by the politicians 
nor by the leaders of the various associations within the securities 
business. At least so it appears from the lack of concrete, organiza- 
tional efforts in preparation for the time when the need for this sort 
of project will become a reality. 

If we are going to clutter up the highways and the byways of 
this country with another crop of hastily educated stock and bond 
salesmen who have been recruited by the easy money promises of 
short sighted investment bankers and securities dealers, the same 
mistakes of the twenties will once again be repeated. Despite regula- 
tions and rules which we have today, if the money becomes courageous 
which is now lying dormant, if the public becomes “profit conscious,” 
if tips once again take the place of facts and sound investment 
analysis, there will be trouble ahead. The general public today 
doesn’t know how to invest money in securities or anything else for 
that matter; only the minority and a small minority at that, have 
sufficient education in economics and investments and are prepared 
to handle their funds intelligently. Try as it does, the SEC can’t 
protect the ignorant from their folly nor from the eventual losses 
to the nation as a whole, which always follows a wild spree of 
speculation that is based primarily upon emotionalism and greed. 

The investment banking and securities business should set up a 
nationwide campaign of educational enlightenment of what the busi- 
/ness has done for the country in the creation of progress and of jobs, 


various securities dealers create markets for 
thousands of unlisted issues, how all firms that serve the individual 
investor are striving to assist and help the public to receive proper 
information and sound investment advice, and subjects along this 
line which are not only educational but extremely interesting if 
properly presented. 

No other business in the nation needs a good public relations 
campaign as much as the securities business — no other business is 
so completely lacking in foresight, cooperation and progressiveness 
along this line as is the securities business. It seems the only thing 
that most of us can do is bellyache- about a lot of things we 
don't like, and to be truthful about it, nobody outside of the industry 
itself seems to give a damn — and can you blame them? 





Kahn's Preferred 
Stock On Market 


A banking group headed by 


will be used to redeem at $110 per 
share and accrued dividends all 
unexchanged shares of the 7% 
preferred stock. Balance of funds 
will be added to working capital. 


unexchanged 5% preferred stock || 





Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati, is 
making a public offering of the 
unexchanged portion of a new 
issue of 35,000 shares of 5% cum- 
ulative preferred stock, $50 par 
value, of the E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 
at $50 per share and accrued divi- 
dends. The other members of the 
underwriting group are: W. E. 
Hutton & Co., W. D. Gradison & 
Co., Fields, Richards & Co., Chas. 
A. Hinsch & Co., A. E. Aub & Co. 


E. Kahn’s Sons Co. has been en- 


ness since 1882. 
War I the company furnished the 
Government with a half million 
pounds of meat each month. Dur- 
ing the present war, contracts call 
for more than a million and a 
half pounds a month; during the 
first six months of this year, the 


~~ 


gaged in the meat packing busi-! 
During World}. 





Clair S. Hall & Co., all of Cin- 
cinnati; The Ohio Co., Columbus; 
|O. Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
|\Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 





average amount of meat supplied 


3,500,000 pounds. 


each month was approximately | 





| Cleveland, Ohio; Farwell, Chap- 
man & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Fried- 
man, Brokaw & Samish, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The E. Kahn’s Sons Company : 
recently offered to holders of its The New York Stock Exchange 


outstanding 7% preferred stock,;has announced the following 
$100 par value, the privilege of | changes: 
exchanging stock for the new 5%| Gerard Hulsebosch retired from 


_preferred on a basis of 24% shares TP 
|of new stock for each share of partnership in Hawkes & Co. on 
August 16th. 


|7% preferred, with cash adjust- 
Interest of the late Leonard A. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 











/ment for dividend. The exchange 


4 


( 





‘offer expired Aug. 16. 
Proceeds from the sale of the 


Cohn in Spencer B. Koch & Co. 
ceased as of May 3lst. 





Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. / 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd.. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 
Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 


Reserve Fund a 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop._ 8,780,000 





£23,710,000 
Aggregate Assets 30th 
"SS: eae £187,413,762 . % 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 





The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
800 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and 
London, it offers the most complete and 
efficient banking service to _ investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. S. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
Principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED . 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bis 
Lwndon, E. C. — 
Branches in Ind.a; B . Ceyl 
Colony and Adie ond = 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital £2, ,000 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange Seeuies 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 


A..B. Meacham Dead 


Funeral services for Alfred B. 
Meacham, who retired after 36 
years of service, from Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Co., in 1942, 
were held yesterday. Burial was 
in family plot at Passumpsic, Vt. 
Mr. Meacham who died from a 
heart attack on Monday, was born 
at North Scituate, Mass., and was 
graduated from Brown University 
in 1896. At the time of his death 
he was a director of the Manhat- 


4 











‘tan Marine & Fire Insurance Co., 


Patriotic Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Sun Indemnity Co., Sun Un- 
derwriters Insurance Co. of New 
York, and a trustee of Brown 
University. He was a member of 
the University Club, Brown Uni- 
versity Club of New York, Cen- 
tury Associates, Down Town As- 
sociation, Garden City Golf Club 
and the Pilgrims. He is survived 
by a brother, the Rev. C. W. 
Meacham of St. Petersburg, Fla, 
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h The Full Employment Issue 


(Continued from page 778) 


titude of the people and of the 
Government?” 
I personally have no doubt that 


the full employment dogma as) 


presently formulated by its pro- 
tagonists embodies one of 


cratic processes and to our liber- 
ties, There are, however, two 
ways of bringing about unrest and 


losing our cherished liberties: One | 
is to elude the problem of unem- | 


ployment (by the hackneyed slo- 
gans of the free enterprise sup- 
porters); and the other is to ac- 
cept the dogma of full employ- 
ment without providing for safe- 
guards against its dangers. Wis- 


dom should counsel us to face the | 


issue squarely. 


Lack of Realism 


Lord Woolton’s White Paper on 
employment policy, recently pub- 
lished by the British Government, 
clearly states: 

“The Government accept as one 
of their primary aims and respon- 
sibilities the maintenance of a high 
and stable level of employment 
after the war.” 

I am afraid there is in this 
country an unrealistic approach 
to this important question. Two 


attitudes on the part of those de- | 
fending the private enterprise sys- | 


tem are evident with regard to 
this new full employment dogma: 
Either a frantic effort is being 
made to push the manufacturing 
companies to plan on _ building 
factories after the war, prodded 
by the slogan: “If we do not pro- 
vide jobs, then the Government 
will’; or we find a negative at- 
titude from those who purely and 
simply dismiss the question on the 
ground that it will lead us to the 
loss of our liberties. My view is 


that neither one nor the other at- | 


titude is sound or realistic. 
Be it said in passing that busi- 


ness men are not in business to | 


provide jobs. Their own job is 


to make goods or provide services | 


which will appeal to the consumer. 
It-is also the duty of business men 
to make profits. It is only when 
2 business man makes profits that 
he is able to provide jobs. The 


only business man useful to the) 


community in a private enterprise 
system 
profits. Only the business man 
who makes profits can make jobs. 

The policy of building new fac- 


the | 
most serious perils to the demo-| 


is the one who makes | 


money to provide post-war jobs. 
| Unless I am grossly mistaken, 
| the right to work has come to 
stay among the rights of man, and 
| we must devise ways to make this 
right compatible with the preser- 
vation of the private enterprise 
System. To accomplish this, I 
_ think that both psychological and 
| legislative means will have to be 
used. 


The Necessity of Safeguards 


If the Government is to accept 
new responsibilities (the kind of 
which the fathers of the present 
Constitution never dreamed), 
then we should also provide for 
whatever safeguards are _ politi- 
| cally practicable in order to make 
sure that we do not break beyond 
repair our private enterprise sys- 
tem, losing at the same time our 
liberties. It is furthermore obvi- 
ous to me that whatever safe- 
guards we contrive must be dem- 
ocratic in their essence and un- 
derstandable to the masses. 


The question is whether there 
are such safeguards which would 
prove effective. I think that the 
means to protect the private en- 
terprise system together with our 
liberties can be imagined. Their 
effectiveness will depend on our 
vigilance, exactly as this is the 
condition for the preservation of 
those liberties guaranteed by the 
| Bill of Rights. 
| Td provide the proper protec- 
| tion for our private enterprise 
| system and our liberties we must 
| have clearly in mind the nature 
|of the dangers deriving from the 
| assumption by the Government of 
|the new responsibility to bring 
|about conditions favorable to the 
| maintenance of a high level of 
employment. 





The Nature of the Safeguards 


| Taking into account the means 
| which have been so far proposed 
for the Government’s fulfillment 
_of this new responsibility, I think 
that the sources of dangers to pri- 
vate enterprise and our liberties 
can be summarized as follows: 


(1) The national] debt, or rather 
the interest on this debt, and 
therefore the level of taxation, 
may become unbearable for the 
functioning of an individual en- 
terprise system. 

(2) The adjustments and read- 
justments of costs to prices (in 
| particular, wages) may become 


| 


(d) The Government should 
make it clear that employment 
depends on profits and risk-taking 
by individuals and corporations. 
Profits, in their turn, depend a 
great deal on wage rates and 
taxes. 

(e) The Government should! 
declare as a fundamental princi- | 
ple of our private enterprise sys- | 
tem that the diffusion of well- | 
being and the increase of the | 
standard of living of the country | 
as a whole is conditioned by a 
trend to lower and lower prices. 
The constant increment in pro- 
duction, technological progress 
and the effect of savings concur 
to bring about lower costs of pro- 
duction. Arbitration in labor dis- 
putes regarding wages should 
therefore be governed by this goal 
of a lower trend in prices. The 
matter of agricultural prices may 
have to receive special considera- 
tion and adequate treatment. 

(f) The Government should (on 
the advice of a body of experts) 
fix the maximum ratio of all taxes 
(whether Federal, State or mu- 
nicipal) to the national income. 

(g) The Government should re- 
linquish its right to impose a con- 
trol of exchange except in times 
of national emergency. 

The implementation of the safe- 
guards may, of course, require the 
creation of some new institutions. 

It would be ridiculous to pre- 
tend that the above suggestions 
have any other merit than to situ- 
ate the problem of full employ- 
ment and indicate that there may 
be a practical approach to the 
provision of safeguards to private 
enterprise and our liberties. 

My insistence on psychological 
as well as legal safeguards may 
sound unfamiliar, but the prob- 
lem we are confronted with is a 
baffling one. Personally, I am in-| 
clined to put as much weight on 
the psychological means as on the 
iegal safeguards. 

Take for instance the proposi- 
tion that the preservation of our 





Women In Banking And Finance 


Dorcas Campbell Of East River Savings Bank Writes 
On Their Career Opportunities 


In a book just published by E. P. Dutton & Co.. Inc., of New 
York, Dorcas Elizabeth Campbell, an officer of the East River Sav- 
ings Bank in New York City, analyzes the opportunities for women in 
the field of Banking and Finance. The author, who migrated into 
banking from New York publicity and newspaper work, gives an 
overall survey of the jobs women now hold in banking and finance 
together with®- 
expert opinion | women employees, upon marriage, 
and advice for|must quit their jobs, this prin- 
‘hose who \|ciple is rapidly being abandoned; 
contemplate|and as a result married women 
entering this /are adjusting themselves in their 
field. She il- |domestic duties so as to carry on 
lustrates her|their business and _ professional 
work with nu-| activities. 
merous fasci-| In giving advice to women in 
nating person- the banking and financial field, 


al stories, and | Mrs. Campbell says: “Look to your 


discusses the | future and avoid gossip. Women 





ts oF fg are notorious for their indiscretion 
; . _*~ in gossip. Men have more insa- 
ics in fitting g dl er 


tiable appetite for it, as a psychi- 
atrist told me recently, but in 
their dignity it isn’t called gos- 
sip, it’s ‘discussing the facts.’ In 
a bank gossip is a very unfor- 
tunate habit for either sex. Bank- 
ing is a confidential business. If 
tonight you are’ undisciplined 
about discussing Mary’s new fur 
coat, on seeing a vice-president at 


women for 
banking jobs. 
Women in 
banks now oc- 
cupy positions 
ranging from 
to chairman of the 
board of directors. Although 
much of this arises from war con- 
ditions, there are and will remain 





Dorcas E. Campbell 
page girl 


many positions and occupations, 
once thought to be the exclusive 
property of men, that women will 
continue to fill. 





from the _ bank. 


lunch with a blonde, who is prob- 
ably his cousin anyway, you'll be 


/undisciplined tomorrow night and 


Rich Citizen’s loan 
Rumors. about 


discuss Mr. 


Among the problems discussed | things financial can be ruinous. 





liberties is impossible without de- 


mocracy, and that democracy is| 


impossible without private enter- 
prisé and competition. As you 
well know, many people earn j 
doxically enough, mainly those 
who call themselves liberals) deny 
the proposition. The only author-_| 
itative voice I heard in this coun- | 
try asserting with force this credo | 
is Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 

The President of the United! 


in mar pete ag pa rt |Better learn to talk about world 
ment of women is that relating to | 

retention of married women. It is prowmems or Oe of the 
pointed out, that although many | Greek drama on Eugene O’Neill, 


institutions have had a rule that and let the gossip die unborn.” 





States, in his message to Congress |Certain economists maintain that 
in 1940, I believe, stated that de-|the private enterprise system re- 
mocracy has its roots in religion. |quires for its proper functioning 
This is another way of express-|a slow, rising trend of prices. 
ing one’s faith in individualism | Personally (mainly on account of 
and the dignity of the human per- |technological progress) I contest 
son but too philosophical for the |this view and I hold that the 
masses to grasp the implication. | spreading of well-being in the in- 

Take another instance. One of Negi of re! ne of iho 

: _|0 e whole nation can 

the great problems we shall cer lbrought about obly if pelos: Mens 


tainly be confronted with is the} ‘ 
rigidity of wages. By what crite- |!Y but persistently show a trend 


ria, and who is to decide what |to decrease. i 

the right policy for wages is in| If this article has the virtue of 
our badly functioning industrial |arousing interest and stimulates 
society? The assertion of a goal |further discussions and ideas, it 
of lower and lower prices may will have fulfilled its main pur- 
perhaps provide a guiding rule. ' pose. 











tories advocated by the first group | not only inflexible but practically 
mentioned above is not realistic | jmpossible. 

for the simple reason that in 1940 | (3) As a corollary as it were, of 
only about 22% of the working the two previous dangers, the free 
population was employed in the’ market may be destroyed. (It 
manufacturing industry. It is also | seems to me that as long as we 
unrealistic on another important| manage to keep a free market 
score: once these factories have | regulated by prices, we can be 
been built, we shall have a glut reasonably sure that the private 
of consumer and semi-durable enterprise system is functioning.) 


THE AVERAGE MAN 
GETS A BREAK 


goods. 


build factories? And where is the /in mind, the protection of the came that the man of moderate income found the 
money to come from’ Further- | private enterprise system *and rw ith 
more, for the sake of saving the our liberties may, I think, be se- answer to a want as old as civilization—a way with- 


private enterprise system, every- 


one is urged and prompted to plan | 


this building of factories during 
the period immediately following 
the end of the war. 


As to the attitude of the second | 


group, it seems to me even more 
unrealistic and possibly danger- 
‘ous. I do not profess to know 
what the future holds in store for 
us or what the answers are to a 
great many problems which will 


confront the world after the war. 
I have, however, one deep con-_ 
viction, shared by many others, 
namely, that widespread unem-— 
‘ployment will not be tolerated by 
It will be too easy | 


the masses. 
for any demagogue, or for anyone 
who does not understand the im- 


plications of the full employment | 


dogma to shout: “Must we have 
war to have jobs?” I also enter- 
tain the doubt that the masses 
will have any sympathy for those 
who advocate sanity in the name 
of sound fiscal policies. There- 


again, the masses will be inclined 
to accept the reasoning that if we | 
found money to build tanks, guns 
and airplanes, we ought to find 


Shall we then continue to) 


With the above considerations 


cured by the following means if 
the Government is to assume the 
responsibility of helping to create 
conditions favorable to a high 
‘level of employment: 

(a) As often as possible, the 
|Government should, through its 
most authoritative mouthpiece, 
the President, assert and reassert 
that it is its conviction that de- 
/mocracy and liberty are not pos- 
| sible without private enterprise 
and competition. 

(b) The Government must de- 
clare that it is its responsibility 
to watch that the sovereignty of 
the consumer is at all times se- 
cure. 

(c) The Government will have 
to define clearly what is meant 
by “full employment.” It is, of 
course, essential for the proper 
functioning of the competitive 
system that a certain reservoir of 
manpower be kept available. 
There must be competition in a 
private enterprise system, 
motivating power of which is 
profit. There must be competition 
in labor as well as there 
capital and in the goods produced. 


is in! 


the | 








It was not until life insurance and actuarial science 


in his means to protect his family in the event of 
his early death. 


Our representative can show you how 
much can be provided for so little. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


HOME OFFICE 





A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Peace And The Longer Term 
Outlook For The Stock Market 


(Continued from first page) 


The war’s end will, of course, 
usher in a new set of circum- 
stances. The inflated backlog of 
unfilled contracts will be replaced 
by billions of dollars of cancelled 
contracts. Business expansion will 
be replaced by serious business 
eontraction. Labor shortages will 
be replaced by millions of war 
workers and service men seeking 
employment. Peace may find the 
world in political and economic 
turmoil. 

This prospect causes apprehen- 
sion. 
Blessed peace, the one cause for 


which men will work, fight and) 


die, is feared, because of the 
chain of events expected to fol- 
low. These fears have been over- 
hanging the stock market for 
months. Were it not for them, I 
am sure that stock prices in gen- 
eral would be higher. 


The constructive and profitable | 


approach at this time is to look 
at the stock market from 
side, in my judgment. 


and might they dominate? Is the 
market near a level that discount 
the difficulties of reconversion? 
Does the post-reconversion out- 
look justify expecting 
prices? 


Prospects Improving 


has progressively raised the floor 
of the canyon of reconversion, 
made shorter the period of read- 
justment, made surer, steeper and 
more prolonged the subsequent 
phase of recovery and expansion. 

Industry must spend large sums 
of money to retool and reequip its 
plants for civilian production. Dur- 
ing the war there has been a great 
deal of quantitative construction, 
which must be supplemented by 
qualitative construction to make 
the industrial plant efficient. And, 
as these potential expenditures in- 
crease so does the where-with-all 
to do it. Never has industry been 
so strong financially. 


To refer to a few examples: 


Popular General Motors in- 
creased its net working capital 
from the close of 1938 through 
1943 from $387,000,000 to $652,- 
000,000, and the figure is much 
larger today. 

Unpopular Kennecott Copper 
showed an increase in net 
working capital during this 
same five years from $83,000,000 
to $175,000,000. 

Perplexing U. S. Steel in- 
creased its net working capital 
from $431.000,000 to $650,000,- 
000, including $130,000,000 cash 
segregated for capital expendi- 
tures. 

The 30 companies making up 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age increased their net working 
capital during this period from 
an aggregate of $3,607,000,000 to 
$5,271,000,000. 

The industrial pipes of many 
civilian goods have been drained 
and months of maximum produc- 
tion will be required to refill 
them and establish a normal flow 
to waiting customers. Restocking 
the storerooms of manufacturers 
and wholesalers and the shelves 
of retailers, together with satis- 
fying minimum civilian demand, 
will be a big production job for 
many industries. In the meantime, 
deferred demands and spendable 
savings continue to increase. These 
growing demands are _ interna- 
tional in scope. Unquestionably, 
those nations with the capacity to 
produce more than they need for 
domestic consumption will be 
called upon to assist the less for- 
tunate participants in this de- 
structive war. Each time we see 
pictures of “liberated cities,’ we 
see more work that we will have 
to help do. 


Support from Prosperous Farmers 


Prior to World War I, a bum- 
per crop would have produced 


ee . a 


| Bumper 


the other | 
What fa- | 
vorable forces support stock prices | 


higher | 
- °F | early 1938 that does not result | 


from a concurrently severe con- 
| traction 
Since the spring of 1942 time agriculture. 


| Demobilization—A Big Immediate 














either a business boom or helped | 
greatly in turning the economic | 
eycle from unfavorabie business to | 


good business. There was an ex- 
port demand at satisfactory prices 
for all that we had available to 
ship abroad. Therefore, good 
crops meant a prosperous agri- 
culture. In the late 1920s and 
1930s this influence ceased. There | 
was no longer a world market for 
our surplus agricultural products. 
crops forced domestic 
prices lower, making profitable 


It creates emotional fear. | farming even more difficult. This | 


led to such destructive practices | 
as plowing under part of the crops 
and slaughtering little pigs. Until 
the war-torn world has had at 
least one good crop year there 
will be large demands for the out- | 
put of American farms. Weather | 
permitting, we can expect large | 
agricultural production during the | 
first year following the war. Agri- | 
cultural income should be less | 
than it will be for the current | 
year, but still it should be at a 
highly prosperous level. This will 
have a stimulating effect upon our | 


‘economy. It is impossible to have 
/a general downward readjustment | 


in terms of stock market influ- 
ences such as in late 1937 and 


in both industry and 


Job 


When the war ends we will 
have an immediate and big dol- 
lar-consuming job, the task of 
demobilization. We have prepared 
sOYr a Staiigaru OF GeisOwvsticauvulk 
never before considered finan- 
cially possible. The “G. I. Bill of 
Rights” includes many provisions 
for assistance to the returning 
serviceman. There will be the 





Mustering-Out Pay, ranging, with 
few exceptions, from $200 to $300 
each. This may aggregate over 
$3,000,000,000. There is provision 
for unemployment compensation 
ranging from $20 to $35 per week 
up to 52 weeks. It is also pro- 
vided that if self-employed serv- 
‘cemen should earn less than $100 
ver month, the Government will 
make up the difference up to 52) 
weeks. When a veteran qualifies 
for school or a training course, 
the Government agrees to pay up 
to $500 a year to cover tuition, | 
‘aboratory fees, books, and so 
forth. The Government will also 
gay $50 a month living allowance 
and $25 a month additional if 
there are dependents. If after one 
year the veteran qualifies for fur- 
ther education, he can remain for 
the length of time, up to four 
years, that he served between 
Sept. 15, 1940 and the end of the 
war. Then there is the arrange- 
ment to provide loans. Veterans 
nay borrow to buy a farm, start a 
business, buy an old home, build 
a new home, or make any repairs 
and improvements up to a total 
of $4,000 with 50% of the loan 
Zuaranteed by the Government. 
In case a down payment is neces- 
vary, a secondary loan up to 20% 
of the cost of the property can be 
obtained fully guaranteed by the 
Government. (The Government 
guaranteed portion must not ex- 
ceed $2,000 per veteran.) The 
[Jovernment will pay the interest 
due the first year on the part of 
the Joan which it guarantees. 
Thére is no way of estimating the 
amount of loans that might be 
~dde but they could exceed 
$5.000,000,000. 

From most standards of co™- 
varison, our servicemen are highly 
said and most of them are ac- 
*umulating savings. ‘Probably 
xever before in history has a 
grubstake been offered to so many 
individuals in so short a time and 





on such generous terms as the 


stake now offered by the Govern-.| 


ment to returning servicemen. 
... To keep perspective, it may 


not hurt to remember that after 
World War I discharged service- 
men received an extra $60, a total 
near $250,000,000 and best wishes. 
It is a tremendous and expensive 
task to bring home the millions of 
servicemen and transport them to 
their respective places. Surely 
Broadway will be booming for 
months after the war ends! 
There is also the old and de- 
sirable American tradition that 
needs to be allowed for. There is 


‘almost always a preparation for 


home coming. Mothers, wives and 
sisters generally insist upon beau- 
tifying the home and buying a few 


and happy the return. This itseil 
will be a big effort in view of the 
size of the returning Armed 
Forces. It is desirable that we do 
not underrate the stimulating ef- 


| new taings to make more pleasant | 


paring for reconversion announced 
July 11th represents real progress. 


It was announced at that time! 


that an order would be issued the 
last week in July permitting man- 
ufacturers to order machine tools 
for production of civilian goods. 


It was also provided that an order | 


would be issued the last week of 
July permitting manufacturers to 
make working models of civilian 
products designed for post-war 
production. These two orders 
alone can reduce by months the 
gap between war production and 
peacetime civilian production. 


production and to prepare designs 
for necessary machine tools and 


' dies. Work is now being done that 


fect of this big program of demo- | 


bilization. This is another impor- 
tant buffer against a contraction 
in industry. 


Planners and Plans 


An important reason 
initial observation that ‘time has 
progressively raised the floor of 
the canyon of reconversion, made 


must precede peacetime produc- 
tion, that otherwise could not be 
started. In addition to shortening 
the period of time required for re- 
conversion, these orders will have 
another important effect. 


We have been told from time | 


| to time that the first automobiles 
(and radios, refrigerators, stoves, 


for the} 


etc.) produced after the war 
would be pre-war models. Within 
two days after the announcement 


'that industry would be permitted 


shorter the period of readjust- | 


ment, made surer, steeper and 
more prolonged the subsequent 
phase of recovery and expansion,” 
is the planners and the plans be- 
ing made for the period follow- 
ing the war. The Baruch-Han- 
cock Report, released February, 


which 
cently would be deferred until | 


1944, set the pace for constructive | 


preparation for the post-war pe- 
riod. Up to that time most plans 
were conceived with a defeatist 
background. To quote from their 
report: 


“There has been too much 
loose parroting of the slogan, 
that if individual enterprise 
fails to provide jobs for every- 
one, it must be replaced by 


| 


| duction 


| 
| 
J 
| 
j 


some one of the other systems | 
that are around. The war has) 


been a crucible for all of the 
economic systems of the world, 
for our own, for Communism, 
Fascism, Nazi-ism — all the 


others. And the American sys- 
tem has out- produced the 
world.” 


This report made many prac- 
tical suggestions for “getting us 





/oping post-war models with the 
hope of producing them as soon | 


} 


all back to work in peacetime en- | 


> ” . . 
terprises. This same constructive stimulate pro 


spirit has been radiated by the | 


post-war planning of the Senate 
Committee headed by Senator 


| George. 


During recent months 


| 


definite steps have been made tc 


facilitate the readjustment and 
current victories on the battle- 
fields are acting as a powerful 
post-war planning tonic. Imme- 
diately following the publication 
of the Baruch-Hancock Report 
the Government set up machinery 
to carry out some of the sugges- 
tions. In the closing part of 1943, 
the working out of a proper pro- 
cedure for handling contract set- 
tlements was among our number 
one problems. Since then Con- 
gress has passed and made effec- 
tice a contract-termination law 
which largely met the suggestions 
of business leaders. The admin- 
istration of any legislation is al- 
most as important as the act, and 
it was constructive when Mr. Rob- 
ert H. Hinckley, Vice-President 
of Sperry Corporation, was ap- 
pointed to fill this position. The 
disposal of surplus commodities 
has been among the most impor- 
tant problems that needed to be 
handled properly if we were to 
smooth the readjustment. Con- 
gress has been slow in passing de- 
sirable legislation, although ca- 
pable William L. Clayton, ap- 
pointed early last March as Sur- 
plus War Property Administrator. 
has established an agency and 
made real progress in meeting this 
problem. When Congress even- 
tually passes an act giving this 
division a legislative character. 
the work will be well on its way 
rather than just beginning. 

The War Production Board has 
been active and constructive in 
helyning to rrevare for the read- 
justment. The program for pre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





/are our business leaders. 


| the future is an encouraging sign | 


to prepare models and order tools, | 
reports came out of Detroit that | 


the first post-war automobiles to 


It | 
takes time to develop models for | 


'lems. It is easy to underrate the 
importance of proper attitude. In 
March, 1943 the British Ministry 
of Information published a book, 
“The Eighth Army,” giving the of- 
| ficial story of the almost shatter- 
ing defeat in Africa, which was 
reversed into an overwhelming 
victory. Speaking of General Cun- 
'ningham, who was removed from 
/command, it said, “He had now 
‘reached the conclusion that it 
could not be done, that the oper- 
ation should be abandoned... .” 
'“Nothing is more fatal than to in- 
trust the conduct of a battle to a 
Commander who does not think 
he can win it.” Finally General 
|Montgomery and General Alex- 
ander, men with skill and faith 
in the ability to win, took over 
and won. This is a fundamental 
observation, equally applicable to 
political and business leaders. 

Industry has the skill — skill 
comparable to that displayed by 
the British when they reversed 
defeat into victory. All doubts 
about this must be eliminated by 
the war performance. Evidences 
are growing that the leaders of in- 
dustry are reacquiring the neces- 
sary faith. Plans are being made 
that would originate only in the 
minds of men with faith in the 
future. 


come off the industries’ produc- | 


tion lines will include some brand 
new cars, including improvements 
it was thought only re- 


after the first year’s production. 
Many formerly weak companies 
have become financially strong 
during the war. Many companies 
have acquired experiences in pro- 
in other fields and will 
want to broaden their activities. 
On the other hand, companies will 
want to fully maintain their post- 
war competitive position in their 
regular lines. The way for com- 
panies to break into new fields, 
and for companies to maintain 
their regular markets are the 
same—offer the consuming public 
the most attractive merchandise at 
reasonable prices. Subject to the 
limitations of time and manpower, 


it is almost certain that industry | 


in general will go to work devel- 


as possible. Competition will force 
this action. This will not only 
duction and shorten 
the period of time to get into 


would do well to visualize at this 


many | time. 


Had industry brought out the 
pre-war models and people in 
general knew that within a year 
or so the 
models would be available, many 
who were not in dire need of the 
new merchandise would have de- 
ferred their purchase. Now, if the 
first models offered are attractive, 
modern and incorporate many of 
the improvements in technique 


that have resulted from the war) 


research activities, initial demand 
will be greatly increased. 
people will want the new models. 
The result will probably -be an ex- 
aggeration of the waiting demand. 
In reality (and for illustration), if 
there are only three cars available 
for sale and five people wishing 
to buy a new car, it will appear 
that there is a demand for close to 
15 cars. Each individual may 
place an order with each of the 
three sellers in the hope that he 
will get delivery from one of 


them. For a period of time after 


the war there will be a definite 
shortage of many things desired 
by the consumers, especially with 
attractive new models. Nothing 
makes so strong the desire to have 
something as to hold the money. 
fear that prices may rise, and 
know that there is not enough 
merchandise to go around. The 
clamor for the new products will 
play an important part in stimu- 
lating increased outovut. 

The most important planners 
Their 
more corstructive attitude toward 


'for expecting a better-than-feared 


working out of the post-war prob- 


improved post-war | 


More | 


Better Political Background 


The disaster of Pear] Harbor set 
off a decline in stock prices that 
carried them below the Dunkerque 
/prices. Nevertheless, the extreme 
market lows of 1942 were in no 
small part precipitated by po- 
litical influences. The Treasury 
Department had proposed maxi- 
mum excess profits tax predicated 
solely upon invested capital. 
While such a tax would have pro- 
duced large revenues under war 
conditions, there was no question 
but that it was a reform measure 
that would have been destructive. 
It was a reform sister to the $25,- 








000 salary limitation. At that 
time, when our Armed Forces 
were largely ‘on order,” there 


| Was common debate as to whether 
|many in important positions of 
|leadership were not more inter- 
|ested in completing reform than 
winning the war. 

The political background has 
'improved considerably since then. 
It appears that the radicals and 
| the intellectuals have had their 
field day, at least for a while. 


'civilian production, but will have | Time itself helps to bring about 
|an effect upon demand that wej/a more stable condition to which 


industry can adjust. Many changes 
originally feared and strongly, 
|and sometimes unwisely, opposed 
|later have been accepted and 
recognized as good. In order to 
obtain the leadership in Washing- 
ton that could accomplish the 
task, practical, capable business 
men have been given key posi- 
tions. Congress has become more 
conservative and constructive. 
We are approaching an impor- 
tant election which may be a vic- 
tory for those who desire to make 
our free enterprise system work 
best, regardless of which party 
wins. The controlling interests in 
the Democratic Party will prob- 
ably be more dedicated to win- 
ning the peace and recovery than 
|reform. The conservative Demo- 
crats and Repubiicans should gain 
a larger representation in Con- 
gress. Moreover, the Republican 
Party appears to have a fighting 
chance to win. The Republican 
Party has grown in strength dur- 
ing recent years while the New 
Deal influences have waned. Re- 
publican Governors preside over 
States having almost two-thirds 





of the electoral votes. Necessary 
war controls affecting industry 
-and consumers have irritated 


|many people to the detriment of 
the political party in power. This 
trend in political propects is im- 
portant. Even if the Republican 
|Party fails to elect its candidate 
\for President. the more thi<c trend 
| continues and the nearer a Repub- 
lican victory, the more it will 
force the elected party to move in 
| the same direction. Notwithstand- 
ing the many domestic problems, 
we are likely to have in America, 
‘after this war, the best political 
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background of any place in the 
world for the operation of our 
type of free enterprise economy. 


New Frontiers 


Pan American World Airways 
recently announced a plan for 
providing luxurious air travel 
from New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
for instance, that would cut the 
present time from 66 hours to less 
than 20 hours and reduce the fare 
from $491 to $175. This would 
open up a new economic frontier. 
This is only an example of what 
lies ahead. Plastics, light metals, 
electronics and many less spectac- 
ular but important developments 
of recent years, will open up new 
economic frontiers. They can have 
an influence not uncomparable to 
the Louisiana Purchase; the An- 
nexation of Texas; the invention 
of the Colt revolver, the windmill 
and the barbed wire fence that 
made it possible to occupy and 
develop the Great Plains, and 
other frontier expanding high- 
lights of the long ago. When the 
dynamic forces of peace industry 
are turned loose to make the most 
of these opportunities, the econ- 
omy is bound to be stimulated and 
the standard of living increased. 


Laber’s Dominant Role 


Labor policies have played a 
dominant role in domestic affairs 
during the war period and are 
almost certain to continue to do 
so during the reconversion and for 
some time beyond. It is easy to 
visualize a sharp decline in pro- 
duction and a recurrence of seri- 
ous and prolonged unemployment. 
The experiences of the 1930’s make 
this appear the natural prospect. 
In my judgment this is taking too 
passive an attitude toward labor 
and underrates the positive effects 
of possible labor policies. Labor 
has become strongly organized, 
and organized labor is not going 
to give up any of its wartime 
gains willingly. On the _ con- 
trary, it can be expected that la- 
bor leaders will exercise their 
powers and try even harder to 
gain their objectives. They will 
reason that the first cause of un- 
employment is too little demand 
for goods resulting from insuffi- 
cient consumer income. Second, 
forces causing unemployment 
would be mitigated by reducing 
the hours worked per week. They 
will conclude that both of these 
causes of unemployment could be 
reduced or eliminatecd by main- 
taining weekly pay at high levels 
and at the same time reducing 
weekly hours of work. Therefore, 
we should expect to see a concen- 
trated drive for an increase in 
basic rates of pay and shorter 
standard working hours. Strikes 
for these objectives, even in the 
midst of serious unemployment 
would not be surprising, con- 
sidered against the economic out- 
look. Reference to lebor actions 
following World War I helps us to 
appreciate how consequential! this 
could become. 

January, 1919, found the cotton 
textile industry in a chaotic con- 
dition with cancelled orders. low 
production and sharply reduced 
prices. There was serious unem- 
ployment in the New England tex- 
tile communities. Against this 
background, labor went on strike 
for higher wages with shorter 
hours of work. They asked for a 
48-hour week with the pay pre- 
viously paid for 54 hours, and 
they won. When it was seen that 
lower prices for textiles were not 
to be available but rather prices 
increased because of higher wages, 
orders began to be placed in ex- 
cess of capacity. By May activity 
in the mills expanded to a point 
where a voluntary wage increase 
was granted to most of the work- 
ers. This added to the prospect for 
further increase in prices and de- 
mand became so acute, owing to 
inability of mills to provide sup- 
plies for immediate delivery and 
the placing of large orders for fu- 
ture deliveries. that buyers prac- 
tically disregarded prices. This 


The important discernible dif- 
ferences between now and 1919 
are that labor is much more com- 
pletely organized, the unions are 
stronger financially and the threat 
of unemployment is greater. Each 
of these factors only increases the 
probability that labor policies will 
again have a dominant effect on 
post-war conditions. 


Monetary Influences 


A general discussion of the post- 
war outlook for commodity prices 
is not very productive. For a pe- 
riod of time, at least, some mate- 
rials will be abandoned or in 
oversupply while others will be 
scarce. To talk about inflation as 
such generally gets one nowhere. 
However, there are a few basic 
observations that can be made 
suggesting trends that will grad- 
ually affect the economy. 


Labor costs account for almost 
three-quarters of the costs of 
manufactured goods. If, in the re- 
conversion period, labor demands 
higher basic wages, it will prob- 
ably be reflected by higher prices. 
Labor leaders probably have the 
power to produce conditions after 
the war ends that will mean fur- 
ther general price _ inflation 
rather than price deflation. This 
could have a decided effect upon 
production and influence upward 
stock prices. 


It is possible to set up a balance 
sheet for the Nation quite similar 
to that published periodically by 
corporations. On the asset side of 
this balance sheet would be listed 
all of our tangible resources such 
as land, factories, machinery, and 
homes, expressed in dollars. On 
the other hand would be a list of 
claims and evidences of owner- 
ship of these assets, such as mort- 
gages, bonds, bank deposits and 
equities. If such a national bal- 
ance sheet were prepared as of 
Sept. 1, 1939, it would show the 
situation as it existed when the 
war in Europe began. Since that 
time and through the ending of 
the war, claims and evidences of 
ownership on the national balance 
sheet will have been increased in 
an amount approaching $200,000,- 
000,000 or more. But the assets 
economically valuable will not 
have increased more than mod- 
erately since these funds were 
spent for prosecution of the war. 
A situation like this is illustrated 
in economic textbooks by compar- 
ing apples and nickels. If it is 
assumed that assets consist of one 
apple and money of a five cent 
piece, the apple is worth five 
cents. If the assets continue to be 
but one apple and money in- 
creases to ten cents, then each 
apple acquires a money value of 
ten cents. If we brush away the 
financial smoke-screen and look 
at reality, we find that at the 
close of the war each dollar of 
claims and ownership will have 
behind it less than one dollar of 
assets based upon 1939 prices. 
Since there is unlikely to be any 
wholesale cancellation of claims, 
the national balance sheet would 
be brought into balance by an ul- 
timate rise in the dollar value of 
the assets. The resulting tendency 
would be for the dollar value of 
business assets to rise and for the 
dollar value of assets behind each 
share of stock to become greater. 


Interest rates are considered in 
this discussion only from the point 
of view of security prices. During 
1938 the average yield on long- 
term corporate bonds, as measured 
by Moody Indexes, was 3.5%. To- 
day the comparable yield is 2.8%. 
Translating this into terms of a 
3.5% bond with a 50-year matur- 
ity would mean that a price of 100 
in 1938 would have advanced to 
approximately 120. This same in- 
fluence works on stock values. 
Other things being equal, one 





dollar of earnings or dividends is 
worth more today with lower in- | 
terest rates than it was in 1938 | 
when interest rates were higher. | 
During recent years common stock | 


'prices had been so strongly in-!' 





fully expressed in common stock | 
prices over a period of time. 


Long-Term Trend of Common 
Stock Values Is Upward 


It is practically a forgotten tru- 
ism that the long-term trend of 
common stock values will be up- | 
ward so long as we have a thriv- 
ing capitalistic economy. Gener- 
ally, leading corporations pay out 
approximately two-thirds of their | 
earnings and keep one-third in| 
the business. These funds are re- 
tained to finance growth, such as, 
building new plants and opening 
new retail outlets. Earnings paid 
out as dividends have real value 
and if earnings retained in the 
business did not increase the value 
of the equity, they would have 
no value, and no wise business- 
man would retain them. In early 
1940 Montgomery Ward proposed 
the sale of additional common 
stock to raise about $31,000,000 for 
financing the expansion of their 
business. The stock was then sell- 
ing between 50 and 55. War de- 
velopments precipitated a decline 
in market price and the offering 
did not materialize. However, the 
funds then needed have been more 
than raised through retaining un- 
distributed earnings. As of Jan. 31, 
1940 net working capital amounted 
to $149,000,000. This increased as 
of Jan. 31, 1944 to $212,000,000, a 
gain of more than $60,000,000. In 
terms of the common stock out- 
standing the net- current assets 
increased from $28.50 per share to 
$40.50 per share. The stock is now 
selling at 47. This is a substantial 
increase in asset value. The shares 
are worth more as a result of 
these accumulated earnings. If 
the company had to sell enough 
additional stock to raise $60,000,- 
000, the current value of each out- 
standing share would be less than 
it is today. From the close of 1938 
through 1943 the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average (with the figures 
computed in the same way that 
the price index is computed in 
order that they will be compar- 
able) had an increase in net work- 
ing capital per share from $42.25 
to $62.75. Prices today for the’ In- 
dex are moderately lower than 





they were at the close of 1938. The 
failure of the market to reflect the 
long-term influences of retained 
earnings does not throw a doubt 
upon the truism but rather leads 
to another observation which has 
strong upside price indications. 
For periods of time, and some- 
times disturbingly long periods, 
this fundamental uptrend can be 
oftset by deflationary factors but 
ultimately the deflationary factors 
will run their course and the fun- 
damental uptrend will again as- 
sert itself on market prices. 

The spring of 1942 appears to 
have been such a turning point. | 
From the early 1930s there were 
three strongly deflationary forces 
affecting stock prices. One was 
taxes. For the years 1932 to 1935, 
inclusive, corporations were sub- 
ject to a normal tax of 133%4%. 
Taxes were progressively  in- 
creased until they have reached 
the maximum of 40% normal and 
surtax and 95% excess profits tax. 
In connection with the discussion 
of full wartime taxes during late 
1941 and early 1942, the maximum 
possible taxes were seriously con- 
sidered and discounted by stock 
prices. Clearly we have now come 
to the point from which the only 
possible change in corporate taxes 
is a lowering of the rates. Look- 





ing ahead from the vantage point 
of the early 1930s a future rate 
of 40%, or 35%, would look de- 
flationary. However, with current 
rates in effect a possible reduction | 
to a straight 40% normal tax, or | 
less, is a favorable influence. 

A second strongly deflationary | 
influence upon stock prices was 
the fear of war until the fall of 
1939, and then into the spring of 
1942 the fear of United Nations 
losing the war. Dramatic periods, 
such as were associated with, 
Munich in 1938, the German inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia and the 


same story was repeated in most | fluenced by other forces that the Italian invasion of Albania in the | 


other industries. Instead of ex- 


pected deflation 
continued to be inflation. 


leffect of lower rates of return. 


is an upside influence that will be! 


spring of 1939. and again the few 


there actually have not been reflected, but this ,weeks preceding the outbreak of 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


The dream of visionaries and 


explorers in past centuries, “The 


North West Passage,” is now an established fact. A chain of airfields 
running northwestward from Edmonton to Alaska, known as the 
North West Air Staging Route, is now a practical short-cut route 
connecting this continent with Russia and Asia, thus supplementing 
the land link already established in the shape of the Alaskan High- 


way. 
communication link will be fur- 
ther improved by the installation 
of adequate railroads. 


Already Mr. John Hart, Pre- 
mier of British Columbia, has 
made budgetary provision with 
the object of extending existing 
railroads northwards to link up 
with the Alaskan Highway and, 
thereby, open up the fertile 
Peace River Block with its rich 
coal deposits and high promise 
of important oil discoveries. 


There is little doubt also that 
in the post-war period steps will 
be taken to connect Edmonton by 
rail with the mineral rich North 
West Territories. The Yellowknife 
gold area has already reached the 
stage where such development 
would be justified. Although phe- 
nomenal diamond-drilling results 
on the Giant Yellowknife property 
have unfortunately led to a wild 
speculative boom in the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, which has been 
followed by an inevitable slump, 
nevertheless it is now evident that 





After the war, this world® 





this area will provide Canada 
after the war with another major 
goldfield. 

Due to wartime exigencies, gold 
mining in Canada has necessarily 
declined, but at the close of hos- 
tilities, if not before, government 
assistance will undoubtedly be 
given t@ this industry in the shape 
of tax @oncessions. It seems very 
clear that whatever may be the 
market vagaries of other com- 
modities, the value of gold is as- 
sured at least at its present level. 
Therefore, in the difficult transi- 
tional period after the war it is 
logical that the Dominion Govern- 
ment will do everything in its 
power to stimulate production of 
the yellow metal, and even if the 
building of a northern railroad 
were undertaken in the nature of 
a public works project, in line 
with the Dominions full employ- 
ment policy, it would undoubtedly 
eventually be justified on an eco- 
nomic basis. 

With regard to current develop- 
ments, the recently issued sum- 
mary of the Manitoba financial 
results for the past fiscal year 
again makes excellent reading. In 
addition to a record surplus of 
$2,697,155.42, the province set 
aside a further payment into a 





Reserve for War and Post-War 
Emergencies of $1,500,000. Dur- | 
ing the year the gross provincial 
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debt was reduced by $4,098,891.54, 
In the four-year period from May 
1, 1940, to April 30, 1944, the gross 
debt figure has been reduced 
enter ee to $119,001,- 


As frequently mentioned in 
this column, the Province of 
Manitoba has a record unsur- 
passed in the Dominion for its 
capable management of its fi- 
nances and economy. But the 
market value of its obligations 
has suffered in the past because 
the province has been leosely 
classified as just another prairie 
province. However, the finan- 
cial community is now begin- 
ning to make a closer appraisal 
of this situation and conse- 
quently in the recent market 
decline the Manitoba issues not 
only held firm but improved | 
slightly in some cases. 

During the past week the mar- 
ket continued firm with an ex- 
cellent undertone due to the re- 
moval of many of the political 


(Continued on page 795) 
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Peace And The Longer Term 
Outlook For The Stock Market 


(Continued from page 793) 


war on Sept. 1, 1939, bring to our 
minds how disturbing were those 
fears. Now, not only is victory 
assured but victory over Germany 
appears assured within a rela- 
tively short time, and the “Rising 
Sun” is setting. While there will 
be many problems of peace, the 
destruction of the armed might of 
the enemies eliminates a bad in- 


fluence. 
The third deflationary factor 
was the political background. 


Right or wrong, and probably a 
lot of both, investors have been 
apprehensive about many of the 
policies pursued by the New Deal. 
As discussed in connection with 
the political outlook, this cycle | 
has definitely turned and is now | 
a favorable influence. 

There is one common character- 
istic of all three of these factors: 
Up to about the spring of 1942 
they were strongly deflationary in 
their effect upon stock prices. 
Subsequently they have become | 
upside influences. Three defla- | 
tionary forces which for a period 
of years offset the long-term 
growth factor, are now pulling to- 
ward it. 


Some Important Cushions 


Up until now I have discussed 
positive factors that assert upside 
influences upon stock prices as 
we progress into peace. We should 
also consider some _ important 
cushions, as it were, that will 
soften the impact of business con- 
traction and earnings decline. 


(1) If adequate plant, labor and 
materials were available, industry 
would be operating at a substan- 
tially higher rate than has pre- 
vailed during the war boom. This 
enforced restriction of output 
which will be released as produc- 
tion for war declines, will natur- 
ally offset, in part, the downward 
trend. This will cushion the im- 
pact. It will lessen the decline in 
production. 

(2) Production and employment 
generally expand quite closely to- 
gether. Beginning in 1942 this be- 
came impossible. Most of the 
available people were at work and 
the labor supply could be in- 
creased very little with the con-_ 
stant withdrawal of people into 
the services. Many people are now | 
employed that would not be work- | 
ing under normal conditions. Not- | 
withstanding this there could be 
employed at current business 
levels performing functions now | 
eliminated millions of additional | 
people if they were available. | 
This is an employment vacuum 
that will mitigate the decline in| 
employment when war production | 
is curtailed. 

(3) Glancing at the relationship | 
between payrolls and employment | 
shows another area that will 
soften the impact. Employment 
and payrolls generally move quite 
closely together. However, during | 
this war dollars have been much 
more plentiful than man _ hours. 
Payrolls have increased on an an- 
nual basis probably more than 
$25,000,000,000 in excess of what 
they would normally be in rela- 
tionship to the volume of employ- 
ment. These extra payrolls can 
be eliminated with little defla- 
tionary effect upon the civilian 
economy as a whole. The surplus 
income becomes principally ab- 
normal savings and increased idle 
bank deposits. 

(4) Consumer incomes and con- 
sumer expenditures’ generally 
move closely together. During the 
years 1936 and 1937 consumers 
saved an average of about $8,000,- 
000,000 a year. Savings are now 
running at an annual rate of more 
than $25,000,000,000 in excess of 
the pre-war yearly average. This 
suggests that consumer incomes 


».@€an decline by this extra amount 


with consumers still spending ap- 
proximately as much as they are 
now. This is substantial, almost 


|ket is bound to be greatly 


| against the impact of reconversion 


peak. Normally a reduction in 
savings can absorb very little of 
the impact of a decline in income 


payments. In the extreme period 
from 1929 to 1933 income pay- 
ments declined approximately 


$36,000,000,000 and reduction in 


savings absorbed a little over $6,- | 


000,000,000. Under present cir- 
cumstances a reduction in savings 
could absorb more than two-thirds 
of a dollar decline in 
incomes equal to that experienced 
from boom 1929 to depressed 
1932-33. 


(5) Referring again for conveni- | 


ence and to be specific to the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average, 
earnings before taxes are running 
in the neighborhood of $35 and 
after taxes at about $9.50. Divi- 
dends are currently being paid 
at approximately the $6.30 rate 
of 1943. If pre-tax earnings de- 
cline one-half with the ending of 
the war and present war-time tax 
rates remain in effect, earnings 
may approximate $7.50 to $8.00. 
With this decline in earnings there 
would be only a very few divi- 


consumer | 


“Going Concern 


In Bank Examination 


Value”’ 


(Continued from first page) 


The absurdities involved in ap- 
praising operating banks on the 
basis of market values led to a 
series of extended conferences be- 
tween State and Federal super- 
visory authorities in the spring 
and summer of 1938. The so-called 
“Uniform Agreement” by which 
commercial banks are still exam- 
ined, grew out of these confer- 
ences.! As so often happens in 
such cases, a considerable amount 
‘of compromise was involved in the 
final conclusions, and a part but 
‘not all of the effects of market 


rates contemplated during the re- 
conversion and substantially less 
than expected for the subsequent 
recovery; interest rates were 
higher than they are today and 
are expected to be during the re- 
conversion; asset values of the 
stocks were lower than they are 
now: threatening acts of war con- 
trast with the approaching peace; 
political background has become 
much more constructive; and 
prospects for a sustained period 





dend cuts with the average prob- 
ably remaining near $6, a decline | 
from the current rate of about 5%. | 
If with the end of the war excess | 
profit taxes are eliminated, a de- | 
cline in pre-tax earnings of one- | 
half from the current rate would | 
leave net after taxes at approx- | 
imately the $9.50 estimated for | 
1944. With this level of earnings 
the average dividend would likely 
continue at the current rate. There | 
would be some increases offset- | 
ting the few declines. A study of | 
each of the individual companies | 

| 


making up the Dow-Jones Indus- | 
trial Average leads to the conclu- | 
sion that $5.50 would be the mini- | 


mum annual dividends under any | 
reasonable assumption of probable | The 


earnings during the readjustment 


period. The impact of a decline! longed than will be true when | 


in business upon the stock mar- 


sened by the smaller effect upon | 
earnings in view of present and 
possible taxes, and the unchanged 
to small decline in dividends. 


(6) The last of the cushions 


to be considered is the level of 
stock prices. At the current price 
of 145, the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average would yield approx- 
imately 4% on a dividend of $6. 
If dividends were reduced to the 
probable minimum of $5.50, a 
price for the Industrial Average 
of approximately 135 would af- 
‘ord a yield of 4%. A yield of 4% 
would be approximately 1% times 
bond yields. This is a conserva- 
tive and defensive ratio under 
peacetime conditions. It is a ratio 
2xceeded for more than a decade 
prior to the war only for short 
veriods during the extreme phase 
of market declines in 1931-32 and 
again in 1937-38. 

For a long period prior to the 
war the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average never sold below ap- 
oroximately 14 times earnings at 
its yearly low except in the ab- 
normal case of 1937, and the aver- 
age low times earnings ratio was 
near 15 to 16. At the level of 145 
the average is selling at 15 times 
current earnings. Approximately 
135 for the average would be 14 
times earnings. The stock mar- 
ket as a whole is clearly con- 
3ervatively priced against current 
earnings. 

Probably a more reliable ap- 
proach for determining a sound 
value for the market than deter- 
mining absolute valuations, is a 
comparison of the relative level 
and background influence upon 
stock prices now with periods in 
the past. In the spring of 1939 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age declined to a practical buying 
range of 125-30. At that time busi- 
ness was considerably below the 


les- | 
| stronger. In view of the improved 


of good business and satisfactory 


|changes was eliminated. Under 
the terms of this agreement, 
Group 1 bonds (those judged to 
'be satisfactory bank investments) 
|are appraised at cost less premium 
| amortization; Group 2 bonds, that 
is, bonds not in default but judged 
|to be unsatisfactory bank invest- 
|ments at a convention value?; and | 
|defaulted bonds and stocks, at! 
|market. Although not covered in 
| the Agreement, examiners typi- 
cally allow the “sound value oi 
other real estate” in computing | 
|capital, but the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and several | 
State banking departments are en- 
couraging a program of elimina- 
tion of substandard assets out of 
earnings at a minimum rate of | 
10 a year. 





Elimination of Substandard 
Assets 

The program of writing off sub- 
standard assets at a minimum rate 
of 10% a year grew out of the 
perplexing dilemma presented to 
the supervisory authorities by the 
large amount of “Other Real Es- 





earnings, following the reconver- 
sion, are at least as good, and | 


| prabably much better today, than | 


they were at that time. In retro- | 
spect, the spring of 1939 prices! 
looked like sound values. In the 
light of this comparison, it would 
appear that the stock market is a 
sound value at a higher level to- 
day than it was five years ago. A 
comparable range would be at 
least 130-35 and probably more 
accurately 135-45. 

November, 1943, saw the stock 
market complete a decline caused 
by the first real “peace scare.” 
We were then completely unpre- 
pared for the ending of the war 
reconversion would have 
| been much more difficult and pro- | 





the war end comes. The upside 
economic forces have become 


circumstances the _ probabilities 
are that the market can reflect 
all of the war end problems at a 
higher level than last winter. 


Conclusion 


This reviews the broad back- 
ground against which I would 
judge the outlook for securities. 
These are my conclusions: 


(1) Peace will usher in a new 
set of circumstances. Their magni- 
tude should cause one to be cau- 
tious in his investment approach, 
particularly in respect to indi- 
vidual securities. One’s over-all} 
investment position should reflect 
this attitude of caution, because 
it is in such periods that the un- 
expected shocks generally occur 
and must be allowed for by the 
successful investor. 


As a matter of investment horse- 
sense it is unwise to rely exclu- 
sively upon one’s judgment at a 
time when, if events prove you 
wrong, your position would ap- 
pear stupid. 

(2) The more serious aspects of 
the deflationary forces of the re- 
conversion period are likely to 
prove transitory. 

(3) Since the spring of 1942 
time has progressively raised the 
floor of the canyon of reconver- 
sion, made shorter the period of 
readjustment, made surer, steeper 
and more prolonged the subse- 
quent phase of recovery and ex- 
pansion. 

(4) From now into the recon- 
version difficulties the stock mar- 
ket is unlikely to decline seri- 
ously from recent reactionary 
levels. 

(5) Longer term appreciation 
prospects for common stocks are 
substantial. There are a combira- 
tion of upside influences that 
could: create higher stock prices 
than we had at the last bull mar- 





lowest level exvected during the 





one-third over the 1936 to 1937 





reconversion; earnings and divi- 
dends were running below the 


ket top of 1937. The Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average then reached 
approximately 200. 


tate’3 held by some banks. Since | 
the real estate market is uncertain | 
at best, and there is a tendency 
for banks to acquire real estate in 
areas where the values are de- 
clining, the supervisory authori- 
ties are quite properly skeptical 
of the capital figures of a bank as 
long as any considerable dollar 
volume of “Other Real Estate” is 
included in the assets. To force 





'a bank to sell its “Other Real | 


Estate” immediately might result | 
in unwise sales, and to force an| 
immediate charge-off of the entire | 
amount may result in showing a| 
bank as insolvent, which even on 
a liquidating basis might work 
out. Another reason for not forc- 
ing immediate sales is that the! 
timing of the disposition of un- 
satisfactory assets is a managerial 
function which bank supervisors 
should not assume. A program of | 
writing off unsatisfactory bank 
assets during a reasonable period | 
of time has the advantage of not| 
concentrating all of the losses in| 
the year in which they may be| 
estimated and at the same time) 
requires an allocation from profits | 
currently which will deter the; 
tendency to pay excessive divi-| 
dends and, in general, force a. 
policy of conservatism. One dan- 
ger in such a program is that the | 
10% minimum elimination will | 
tend to become the maximum. | 
Ten years is a liberal period in| 
which to write off substandard | 
assets, and a bank has much to) 
gain by accelerating the program | 
in periods of high earnings. 

In a number of States programs | 
of periodic elimination of certain | 
types of substandard assets have 








1 For a detailed account, see the | 
Annual Report of the Federal De- | 
posit Insurance Corporation for | 


61-78. 

2 Each issue of Group 2 securi- 
ties is appraised at its average 
market value during the 18 months 
preceding the examination. These 
average prices are shown in the 
handbooks of the leading rating 
services and consist of the mid- 
point between the highest quota- 
tion and the lowest quotation 
available—with a one-month lag. 
On unlisted securities the same 
time period is covered, but end- 
of-month quotations only are 
taken as a base for determining 


which the mid-point is figured. 
When no actual sales have taken 
place, the bid price is used. 


3“‘Other Real Estate” is real es- 
tate other than that used in the 
conduct of the banking business, 
in almost all cases received by the 
bank in settlement of debts pre- 
viously contracted. “Other Real 
Estate” is referred to by exam- 
iners as O. R. E. 





| “going 


the year ending Dec. 31, 1938, P| 


highest and lowest prices from. 


| been in operation for some time, 
'and the results are reassuring. 
With the passage of time and the 
accumulation of reserves, bankers 
are tending to become more real- 
istic and entertain offers for their 
“Other Real Estate” which they 
formerly did not care to consider. 
Perhaps most important of all, 
this program eliminates the con- 
stant haggling between the exam- 
iner and the banker over the ap- 
praisals of individual parcels and 
thus eliminates one source of 
friction. 

“Going Concern Value” Defined 


The term “going concern value” 
covers a theory of valuation 


| whereby assets are appraised ac- 


cording to their contribution to 
the business enterprise rather 
than upon their resale value, and 
whereby both the cost of depreci- 
ating assets and business losses is 
systematically charged to expense. 
The illustration most likely to 
come to mind in connection with 
depreciation is that of highly 
specialized machines which could 
be sold for only a fraction of their 
cost. The almost universally ac- 
cepted practice in industry is to 
carry such machines at cost less 
accrued depreciation, as it is 
manifestly incorrect to charge the 
greater part of their cost to the 
period in which they were in- 
stalled. Thus at any given time 
the depreciated book value shown 
on the balance sheet has no direct 
relationship to market price, but 
this is regarded as sound account- 
ing as long as the depreciation 
policy is adequate. It is obvious, of 
course, that if an ultimate capital 
charge is to be avoided the entire 
cost must be absorbed into profit 
and loss during the useful life of 
the machines. Consequently, one 
of the most important functions of 
the auditor is to ascertain that the 
depreciation policy will result ina 
write-off of the entire capitalized 
cost of the various assets during 
their useful life. 

A corollary of the theory of 
concern value,’ which 
there is a tendency to overlook, is 
that market appreciation should 
not be reflected in book value. 
To be sure, a company which ac- 
quires an asset on a favorable 
basis will have lower depreciation 
charges than would otherwise be 
necessary, and profits will thus be 
increased, but this fact is only re- 
flected on the books when the 
profits are actually realized. This 
is particularly. important in times 
such as the present. when the 
shortages caused by the war have 
forced the resale prices of much 
equipment beyond their depreci- 
ated book values. To write up 
such assets will increase profits 
now, but will increase the neces- 
sary charges for depreciation 
later. <A liberal dividend policy 
based upon profits resulting from 
write-ups is an invitation to 
failure. 


Reserves for Losses 


The systematic provision for 
bad debt losses is an integral part 
of the theory of “going concern 
value.” Even in good years, when 
very few losses are being realized, 
latent losses are accruing, an ac- 
cumulation of which can be ex- 
pected to become evident in later 
periods of poor business. If the 
profits of the prosperous years 
have been disbursed in the form 
of taxes and dividends (or high 
salaries), the existence of the en- 
'terprise will be placed in jeop- 
ardy. Even though an acceptable 
'plan for absorbing losses must, of 
course, be adjusted to meet the 
| needs of the industry and the par- 
ticular firm, a few broad gen- 
-eralizations can be made here: 

- 1. It is much easier (and the 
chances of success greater) if the 
plan is started in a period of pros- 
'perity so that an adequate reserve 
‘is available to charge off losses as 
they become evident. In fact. a 





plan started in a period of poor 
business is foredoomed to failure 
if a liberal capital charge is not 
provided at the outset to cover 
| accumulated losses. 

2. The plan should be simple 
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and flexible. The more straight- 
forward the plan, the greater is 
the chance of its being compre- 
hended by the entire organization, 
and the better the chance for in- 
telligent managerial decisions. 
Complicated and rigid accounting 
procedures, in particular, may re- 
sult in confusing important issues. 
Since the purpose of the reserve 
is to provide for losses not yet 
determined, the more flexible the 
accounting procedure, the more 
likely the plan is to function 
smoothly during troubled periods 

3. Most important of all, the 
rate must be high enough to build 
up a reserve adequate to cover all 
but catastrophic losses. It is 
obvious that the lower the capital 
ratio, the more _ conservative 
should be the dividend policy, and 
the greater the need for adequate 


reserves. Real courage as well as 
unusual foresight are required 
during prosperous years, when 


experience over the short run is 
favorable, to provide reserves 
adequate to carry the enterprise 
through a major depression. 


Special Problems of Banks 


In most businesses the policy in 
regard to depreciation, including 
the ‘valuation of inventory, is a 
major question and the handling 
of bad debts a more or less im- 
portant side issue; while with 
banks the depreciation on ithe 
bank building is a_ relatively 
minor item, the solvency of the 
bank depending upon the policy 
in providing for losses. This 
problem is accentuated by the low 
and declining capital ratios of 
banks. In many banks the equity 
Capital is spread so thin that there 
is very little margin to absorb an 
accumulation of losses. Thus 
banks, more than most businesses, 
need to be conservative, which as 
a practical proposition consists of 
the elimination of substandard 
assets (either by collection, sale, 
charge-off, or adequate reserves) 
in prosperous years, as well as the 
creation of reserves for accruing 
losses. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has recognized this in 
the current practice which allows 
banks to deduct fon,income tax 
purposes periodic accruals to a 
reserve for losses. 

Whenever possible, the same 
general theory as that followed 
in the report of examination 
should be followed in the bank 
accounting. The theory of “going 
concern value,” as applied in bank 
examination, will work more sat- 
isfactorily if the banks understand 
the system and make the adjust- 
ments on their books called for by 
the program. In the practical in- 
auguration and operation of a 
program of reserves, two types of 
problems are encountered: those 
centered around accounting and 
record keeping, and those cen- 
tered around the computation of 
the reserve. 


Accounting for Reserves 


A large valuation allowance (or 
unallocated charge-off) has cer- 
tain definite advantages over 
either specific reserves or write- 
downs in handling unestablished 
losses. A valuation allowance 1s 
the only satisfactory method of 
providing for losses in _ loans 
which, as yet, have shown no 
signs of weakness. Even though 
it seems evident from past ex- 
perience that some of these loans 
will ultimately go bad, there is no 
basis for singling out specific ones 
to write down. Even when loans 
begin to show signs of weakness, 
it is impossible to estimate the 
exact amount of the loss, and 
when it is definitely established 
the reserve or write-down is apt 
to prove to have been either too 
large or too small. Thus, a later 
adjustment is almost always re- 
quired. While such adjustments 
are not serious, they clutter up 
the books and make a clear-cut 
analysis more difficult than if the 
simpler method of carrying all 
such transactions through one 


valuation allowance is followed. 
A better case can be made for | 
writing off “Other Real Estate, 


, 


at least, to appraised values, but| the charge in any given bank as 
even here one valuation allow-| the assets deteriorated. (Even a 
ance is more simple and flexible.| bank which has accumulated re- 
Individual parcels of real estate | serves which formerly seemed 
are subject to so many accidental | adequate should adopt a conserva- 
developments that the margin of | tive policy if the losses prove to 


error in appraising any one piece 
of property is large, even though 
the appraisal of the group as a 
whole may be rather accurate. 
One objection to the use of a 
large valuation account or un- 
allocated charge-off is that this 
method, if not properly safe- 
guarded, lends itself to manipu- 
lation. In the past there has been 


a tendency on the part of certain | 
sharp operators to juggle valua-| 


tion allowances to their own ad- 
vantage. This abuse, however, 
can be eliminated rather easily by 
strict regulations which forbid 
the transfer, even if indirect (ex- 
cept when a predetermined ceil- 
ing has been reached) of valua- 


tion reserves to any capital ac- | 
count which would make possible | 

. . . . | 
the payment of dividends—if in- | 


deed the heavy tax penalty in- 
volved in current income tax 
regulations is not sufficient to 
prevent this. 


Basis of Computation of Reserves 
There are, of course, numerous 


combinations of rates and bases | 


which could be used in computing 
the periodic accruals to a reserve 
for losses. 
ods fall into three main groups: | 
(1) a relatively high rate could | 
be applied against assets judged | 
to be unsatisfactory for banks; 
(2) a relatively low rate could be 
applied against all assets judged 
to contain any risk; and (2) 

classified system of rates could be 
used, that is, a very low rate 
could be anplied to prime assets. 
and progressively higher rates 
applied on the grouvs which con- 
tain greater risk. Although the 
same total contribution to re- 
serves could be obtained over a 
long period by the proper adjust- 
ments of any one of the three 
alternatives, the charges against 
earnings in any one year would 


These different meth- | 


| be greater than were anticipated.) 

The third alternative of apply- 
_ing low rates against assets in the 
|most desirable groups and pro- 
|gressively higher rates on the 
_lower grade assets seems to be a 
| fortunate compromise which saves 
most of the advantages of the first 
two plans, while minimizing their 
disadvantages. The application of 
a low rate to assets classified in 
the better grades would result in 
an accumulation of reserves dur- 
ing good years, while the higher 
rates on assets classified in the 
lower groups would yield heavier 
charges for banks which have 
assets of lower quality and would 
automatically result in higher 
charges for an individual bank in 
case its assets deteriorated. These 
higher charges would not only 
build up the reserve, but would 
also direct the attention of man- 
agement to the need for a con- 
structive program to improve the 
| quality of the assets. 


Rate 


The first question which arises 
in establishing & rate is exactly 
what losses are to be covered. 
The periodic charges to expense 
should be adequate to cover all 
regular day-to-day losses as well 
as to provide an accumulation for 
business depressions. Further- 
|more, banks in areas subject to 
| extraordinary and unpredictable 
hazards (i.e., droughts or severe 
declines in one industry) should 
|set their rates high enough to 
| build up reserves for the losses 
| which are recurring but unpre- 
'dictable as to time. As soon as 
there are signs that any consid- 
| erable segment of the economy in 
| the community is going backward, 
| the rate should be increased to 
prepare for losses which will 
almost surely develop. Likewise, 
| there is much to be said for a 


vary greatly. . | bank making somewhat larger 

The first alternative of using | contributions to reserves than are 
only assets criticized by the ex-! called for by the mathematical 
aminer as a base would have the | computations in years of extraor- 
practical advantage, for a new dinary prosperity, on the theory 
system, of being easy to justify,| that it is in such periods of opti- 
as the relatively high rate would | mism that commitments are made 


(Continued from page 793) 
uncertainties which have recently 
been a disturbing factor. But ac- 
tivity was on a small scale. Direct 
Dominions and Nationals did 
little of note, but among the pro- 
vincial issues Albertas, Saskatch- 
ewans and British Columbias were 
in fair demand at higher prices, 
and there was also inquiry for 
longer-term Ontarios. The in- 
ternal issues continued in the dol- 
drums and the Canadian dollar 
was unchanged at 915/16% dis- 
count. 


Speculative purchases of in- 
ternal bonds a few menths ago 
on an exchange basis of 914% 
on the expectation of an im- 
minent restoration of the Cana- 
dian dollar to parity are still 
overhanging the market, and 
since there will be an excep- 
tional supply of free exchange 
by the middle cf October, it 
will not be surprising to see a 
further depreciation of the rate 
as we approach this period. 
Turning to possible future de- 
velopments, nothing has occurred 
to change the opinion that the 
market will continue to display a 
firmer tone without, however, any 
great activity. 


Lecture Course On 
Taxes, Now & Post-War 


The New York Institute of Fi- 
nance, 20 Broad Street, New York 
City, has announced a course of 
six lectures, beginning on Aug. 
28, on present and post-war taxes. 
The lectures will take place on the 
days indicated below at 3:30 p.m. 
at the Board of Governors Room 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall Street. Tuition for the se- 
ries is five dollars. 

Aug. 28— 

“The Present Federal Tax Sys- 
tem”’—Roswell Magill, Attor- 
ney, Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore; Chairman, Committee 
on Post-War Tax Policy 

Sept. 5— 
“Estate Taxes’? —- Weston Ver- 





be applied to assets which are not 
suitable for banks. This method 
would have a further advantage 
in that banks with a large per- 
centage of questionable assets 
would be required to set aside 
relatively large reserves, and as 
the assets deteriorated, the charge 
against earnings would be auto- 
matically increased. However, 
there are certain serious objec- 
tions to using only criticized 
assets as the base. The use of 
“Other Real Estate” and “Poten- 


tial Other Rea] Estate,’ * for ex- | 


ample, instead of all mortgage 


and real estate accounts, as the | 


basis for figuring the reserve, 
would not only result in greater 
fluctuations, but the charges 
would be particularly heavy in 
the years of poor business, when 
the bank is least able to absorb 
them. In many banks there are 
no criticized assets in good years, 
and consequently there would be 
no charges against earnings, even 


though experience indicates that) 
some of the loans acquired in such | 


periods will later develop into 
losses. 
The use of a relatively low rate 


applied to all assets containing 


' upon which losses later develop. 
The plan should contemplate 
changes for individual banks 
| when necessary. If after several 
years of operation the reserves 
have accumulated beyond what 
seems reasonable, the annual 
| charge should be adjusted down- 
| ward. On the other hand, if the 
/accumulated reserve seems to be 
_inadequate it should be adjusted 
/upward. It is axiomatic that the 
larger the accumulation of re- 
serves during periods of pros- 
_perity the less is the likelihood of 
| the necessity for a capital charge 
' when losses develop later. Under 
| the theory of complete elimina- 
_tion of substandard assets, the 
| ultimate reserve should be large 
-enough to offset all of those 
/assets, and should be allowed to 
accumulate until it provides a 
comfortable margin of protection 
for losses which may result in the 
'assets now judged to be satis- 
| factory. 





Conclusion 


Bankers should welcome such a 
| change in viewpoint. A theory of 
-bank accounting and supervision 
/based upon the elimination of 
substandard assets and the accu- 


non, Jr., Attorney, Milbank, 
Tweed and Hope; Chairman, 
Section of Taxation, Ameri- 
can Bar Association 

Sept. 11— 

“Individual Taxes’’—Harley L. 
Lutz, Chief Economist, Tax 
Foundation; Chief of Staff, 
Committee on Post-War Tax 
Policy 

Sept. 18—“Tax Simplification’ — 


Robert W. Wales, Assistant 
Tax Legislative Counsel, 
United States Treasury De- 
partment 
Sept. 25— 
“Corporate Taxes” — Ellsworth 


C. Alvord, Attorney, Alvord 
and Alvord, Washington, D. 
C.; Treasurer and Chairman, 
Committee on Federal Fi- 
nance, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Oct. 2— 

“Post-War’’—Emil Schram, Pre- 
sident, New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The Institute is also announc- 
ing its fall term schedule of 
courses in general business, in- 
vestment analysis, and brokerage 
procedure. 








War Bond Redemptions 


In First Half of August 


any risk is better than using only mulation of reserves, will limit | 


War bond redemptions in the 


the lower classifications as pro- dividends and income taxes in | first 14 days of August amounted 





vision would be made in good | good years and will thereby in- 
years for losses which become crease the margin of protection in 
evident in poor years, but this! poor years. 
method would have the disadvan- | advantage for the private banking 
tage of not providing automati- system is that under the strict in- 
cally for higher charges against terpretation of the liquidating 
earnings in the weak banks, nor| theory, a bank which had a sud- 
would it provide for increasing, den accumulation of losses large 
/enough to impair its capital must 

4 “Potential Other Real Estate,” | be closed, but when the examina- 
that is, secured by mortgages on; tion is made under a theory of 
real estate which have a poor per- | “going concern value,” such dras- 
formance record or thin equity | tic action is not called for if it ‘can 
are referred to by examiners asi be demonstrated that the bank 
P.O.R.E. can in all probability charge out 








to $129,622,063, compared with 
sales of $147,292,098, the Treas- 


Another practical|ury’s daily statement showed on 


Aug. 16. The Associated Press re- 
ported that the explanation was 
given that cashing of war bonds 
usually is heavy following the 
conclusion of a bond drive. For 
the current fiscal year, beginning 
on July 1, war bond sales totaled 
$2,272.347.694 and redemptions 
$356,653 536. 





the losses against earnings in a 
reasonable period of time. 





Canadian Securities | Following The Crowd 


(Continued from first page) 
stations. Not only are these 
found in the woods, but also in 
the active suburbs of our cities. 
I am sure that every one of the 
thousand or more communities 
where my column is read has 
these vacant filling stations. In 
most cases the pumps have either 
been removed or boarded up. They 
may be closed for lack of busi- 
ness or because the owner has 
gone into the service or impor- 
tant war work. 


Of course, it is self-evident that 
with cars on the road reduced by 
millions and with the gasoline 
and tire restrictions, fewer filling 
stations can profitably exist today 
than was the case before the war. 
On the other hand, it seems only 
common sense that most of these 
closed filling stations will open 
up again after the war. They then 
may have just as good, and per- 
haps better, business. Many of 
these filling stations are for sale 
at a distinct discount from their 
pre-war prices; they appear to me 
to be one of the very best bar- 
gains available today. The “crowd” 
are neglecting them and act as 
if the war would last forever, but 
there will be a few wise persons 
who will soon begin to pick them 
up. In some cases the purchasers 
will operate them themselves; 
while in others they will sell them 
at a good profit. 


Vacant Stores 


As T go about various cities I 
am greatly impressed with the 
number of vacant small stores. In 
some cases the proprietor has been 
drafted into the service or has 
found he could make more money 
in war work. In other cases the 
help problem and the difficulties 
of securing merchandise have 
compelled the closing of the store. 
Probably 250,000 of these stores 
have been closed during the past 
three years. In the meantime, the 
total retail sales of the country 
have constantly been increasing. 


Most of these stores will reopen 





at a profit. The proprietor of a 
small store has many advantages 
over the owner of a large store. 
The small store proprietor usually 
leases, and hence is in a position 
to change his location when cir- 
cumstances make it desirable. He 
is exempt from various labor re- 
strictions and taxes to which the 
large store is subject. Most im- 
portant, he can buy nationally ad- 
vertised, single-priced goods and 
sell them in competition with the 
chain and other larger stores, 
Furthermore, there always will be 
a large number of people who wish 
to deal with a small neighborhood 
store rather than be lost in a larger 
department store or bullied by the 
clerk of a chain store. The “crowd” 
are now neglecting these vacant 
stores; but the few wise people 
who are re-renting them and 
starting a small business will some 
day be rewarded. 


Getting Jobs 


I do not criticize anyone for 
giving up a good peace job to go 
into war work if the motive is 
patriotic. When, however, the 
motive is to get more money, I 
believe that the person is merely 
“following the crowd” and will 
sooner or later regret having made 
the change. Already many 
these people are seeing their mis- 
take and are trying to get back 
to peace jobs. Certainly, this is 
not a patriotic thing to do except 
with the approval of the local 
U. S. Employment Service. 


Those who have been loyal to 
their old employers and have not 
“followed the crowd” into new 
jobs, just to get more money, will 
soon feel repaid for their loyalty. 
Hence, whether we consider real 
estate or businesses or jobs, the 
most satisfaction in the end comes 
to those who refuse to “follow the 
crowd.” Integrity, industry and 
vision pay good dividends when 
we take time to study the facts* 
and have the courage to act upon 
our decisions. 
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Southern Freight 


Rate Controversy 


: (Continued from first page) 


the Southern freight rate struc- 
ture is grossly discriminatory 
against Southern industry, retard- 
ing its development in innumer- 
able ways, and accounting for vir- 
tually all of the economic ills of 
the South. The Governor of Ten- 
messee has been the principal in- 
stigator of the agitation by the 
Southern Governors to secure 
uniformity of Southern freight 
rates with rates in Official terri- 
tory. Undoubtedly, the political 
ambitions of certain of these pub- 
lic officials have been the motivat- 
ing force behind the position they 
have taken with regard to South- 
ern freight rates. Efforts to advise 
them as to the actual facts have 
been unsuccessful, the truth hav- 
ing fallen on deaf ears. This is 
not strange to understand. But 
it does explain why certain offi- 
cials continue to state over and 
over, time and time again, argu- 
ments that are fallacious and un- 
sound, until today they have con- 
vinced a relatively large number 
of persons, at least in the South, 
that their claims are true. 

The major contention of the 
TVA survey and the Southern 
Governors is that freight rates in 
the South are 38% higher than 
an Official territory, thereby re- 
tarding the industrial growth of 
the South, and draining it of its 
raw materials. Now the facts in 
the case refute each of these argu- 
ments as unsound and hence un- 
true. 

The industrial growth of the 
South in the last 20 years has 
been at twice the rate of the rest 
of the United States, including 
Official territory. 

The general overall Southern 

freight rate level is approximate- 
ly 105% of rates in Official terri- 
tory—not 138%. 


Much of the tonnage hauled by 
Southern carriers moves on rates 
that are lower than rates in Offi- 
cial territory and, in many in- 
stances, it moves on rates which 
are no higher mile for mile than 
in the Northern territory. 

The South is not being drained 
of its raw materials since very 
little of these materials move into 
Official territory, but instead 
move to other points within the 
South. 

In actual practice Southern car- 
riers have adjusted their rate 
structure to meet the industrial 
and commercial needs of the 
South. It is of major importance 
to note that Southern industrial- 
ists are opposed to the efforts of 
the Southern Governors to secure 

uniformity of rates. Indeed, they 

ve been fearful that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may 
take these ambitious politicians 
seriously, thereby setting South- 
ern industry back many decades 
in its efforts to find its true place 
in’ the national economy. Already 
the TVA rate studies and the con- 
tinued repetition of fallacious 
arguments by the Southern Gov- 
ernors, especially by the Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, have done in- 
calculable harm to the expansion 
of Southern industry. One South- 
rn industrialist has stated, “The 
“business men, the traffic man- 
‘gers, the men who produce the 
goods, direct its movement, and 
pay the bills, emphatically do not 
want Congress to fix rate levels, 

no matter for whose supposed 
benefit it is done... . No formula 
for the unification with rates in 
other sections can be suggested 
which will not actually crucify 
the South!” 

The industrialists of the South 
appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at its re- 
cent hearings on the problem to 
protest against the arguments of 
the Southern Governors and to 
urge the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to continue its time- 
tested policy of administration of 

,@ flexible rate structure for the 
Sou 


th. 
On the other hand, the South- 
ern Governors threatened the In- 


- 


wate . < 








terstate Commerce Commission 
with a “Rule or/and Ruin” policy 
by advising the Commission that 
it must yield to their contentions, 
promote their political ambitions, 
or else they will force Congress to 
take over the determination of 
rates by legislative action. This 
is the first important challenge 
to the dignity and honesty of the 
Commission in its long history 


lof fair, impartial and construc- 


tive regulation of rates in this 
country. It is a challenge that 
must not and cannot be ignored! 

If the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission who 
certainly understand the _ rate 


structures of the various sections | 


of the country—a majority of 
whom are from the sections which 
are “discriminated against’—are 
to be threatened in this manner, 
then there is little hope, indeed, 
for the American economy. 

Another report frequently 
quoted by the Governor of Ten- 
nessee is the study of ‘“Interterri- 
torial Freight Rates” by the Board 
of Investigation and Research 
under the Transportation Act of 
1940. This study is not confined 
to the South. 


In an effort to prolong its politi- 
cal existence, this Board, under 
the leadership of C. E. Childe, of 
Omaha, digressed from its original 
objectives to undertake this study 
of interterritorial freight rates. In 
a letter to the Vice-President of 
the United States, protesting his 
attack upon the Southern Freight 
Rate structure, Mr. A. J. Ribe, one 
of the South’s ablest traffic man- 
agers, wrote under date of April 
11, 1944: “Obviously, you have 
obtained your information from 
the report of the Board of Inves- 
tigation and Research on Interter- 
ritorial Rates, House Document 
303, 78th Congress. If this be your 
authority, you have been betrayed 
by a document that cannot be con- 
demned too strongly as a con- 
glomeration of meaningless aver- 
ages, with conclusions reached 
through ‘trick’ rate comparisons, 
and by ‘studies’ made in cheerful 
disregard of the flow of traffic. 
This Board has been free in the 
use of ‘kangaroo’ rates; in other 
words, rates upon which no traf- 
fic moves, and which are pub- 
lished in order to comply with the 
law. These ‘kangaroo’ rates, 
which have no effect whatever on 
the movement of traffic, are com- 
pared with ‘live’ rates, which are 
vital and which move traffic. 
These unfair and meaningless 
comparisons naturally discredit 
the work of the Board and cast 
doubt upon the objectivity of its 
purpose. The reports of the TVA 
are subject to the same criticism.” 


The theory of government that 
underlies the Southern Governors’ 
freight rate philosophy was set 
forth by the Governor of Georgia 
in September, 1943, in Denver, 
Colorado, when the Southern 
Governors bid unsuccessfully for 
the support of the Western Gov- 
ernors for their “cause.” 


The Governor of Georgia said, 
“It is assumed by many that rail- 
roads are private concerns, exist- 
ing because of private initiative. 
That is wholly and completely 
false... . Primarily the railroads 
are instruments of government.” 
_Here is a challenge to the en- 
tire system of free private enter- 
prise. If the railroads of the coun- 
try are instruments of government 
then banks, insurance companies, 
mines, utilities, and all our major 
industries are instruments of gov- 
ernment. When the railroads and 
banks become instruments of gov- 
ernment, free private enterprise 
will exist in name only. 

No effort has been made by the 
railroads or anyone else to hide 
or concea’ the fact that Southern 
freight rates on the average are 
approximately 5% higher than 
rates in Official territory. (It is 


lin revenue to the Southern rail- 
|roads. Now the general overall 
| average of rates in the South is 
so low that the Southern railroads 
failed to earn even their fixed 
charges during the ten years 1930- 
1939 by more than $80,000,000. If 
they are forced to give up this 
$25,000,000 resulting from 5% 
higher rates, it will mean that 
these Southern railroads must 


$25,000,000 from rate increases 
wherever they can be made. Ob- 
viously, the present 
commodity rates could not con- 
tinue in effect on the existing low 
level. Yet an increase in these 
commodity rates would do im- 
measurably greater harm to the 
industrial growth of the South 
than any benefits these industries 
might receive from equality of 
class rates. There may, indeed, be 
more truth than poetry in the ar- 
gument of the Governor 
Georgia that railroads are instru- 
ments of government if they are 
to be prohibited from earning a 
fair return. 

There are 3,500 exception rates 
in the South. This is one-third of 
all its ratings. Under this system 


of exception ratings it is obvious | 


that illustrations could be multi- 


plied to prove that the advocates | 


of rate uniformity do not under- 
stand how the existing rate struc- 
ture actually works to the benefit 
of the South. To illustrate, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee, and Indianapolis, | 


Indiana, are the same distance 
from Evansville, Indiana. The first 
class rate on shoes, hose, dry 
goods, etc., from Nashville to 


Evansville is 99 cents or 30% more. 


than the first class rate of 76 


cents from Indianapolis to Evans-_| 


ville per hundred pounds. The 


advocates of uniformity point to) 
this as a gross discrimination | 


against Nashville and _ hence 
against the South. But the rate 
from Nashville to Evansville is a 
“paper” rate that does not apply 
in practice. The actual rate that 
shippers pay from Nashville to 
Evansville on shoes, hose, dry 
goods, etc. is 69 cents, a third class 
exception rating. Thus Nashville 
has an actual advantage of 7 cents 


per hundred pounds on these. 








commodities over Indianapolis 





since the rate of 76 cents is the 
actual rate between these two 
points in Official territory. If the 
principle of uniformity should be 
applied the rate from Nashville 
would have to be increased from 
69 cents to 76 cents per hundred 
pounds, thereby taking from 
Nashville shippers of shoes, hose, 
and dry goods the present ad- 
vantage of 7 cents. 

Boston, Mass., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Nashville, Tenn., are large 
shoe manufacturing centers. On 
certain shoe manufacturing mate- 
rial the rate from Boston to St. 
Louis is $1.93 per hundred pounds, 
whereas the rate is $2.52 to Nash- 
ville from Boston. This appears 
to be an unjust discrimination 
against Nashville. What the critic 
fails to point out in this case is 
that the rate on manufactured 
shoes from St. Louis to Boston is 
$1.93 per hundred pounds where- 
as the rate from Nashville to Bos- 
ton is $1.76 per hundred pounds. 
Thus the Nashville manufacturer 
of shoes has an actual advantage 
over St. Louis in the Boston area, 
although both cities are approxi- 
mately the same distance from 
Boston (1177 v. 1189 miles). 
Equality of rates would raise the 
rate from Nashville to Boston to 
$1.93, thereby makirfg it more dif- 
ficult for Nashville shoe manufac- 
turers to compete in the Boston 
area. It should be pointed out that 
Nashville shoe manufacturers sell 
shoes on a profitable basis not 
only in New England in competi- 
tion with locally manufactured 
shoes but they sell shoes on a prof- 
itable basis in New York, on the 
Pacific Coast, and even in foreign 
countries. One factor that makes 
this possible is that Southern rail- 
roads have given these local man- 
ufacturers rates that are adjusted 





denied, however, that they are 





38% higher.) This additional 5% 
means about $25,000,000 a year 


to their needs. It is also certainly 


true that Nashville has had a re-' 


markable expansion in shoe pro- 


either go bankrupt or recover the | 


favorable | 


of | 


duction in recent years under the 
| existing rate structure. 

An official of one Nashville 
manufacturer of shoes did point 
out that the higher rate on shoe 
manufacturing material to Nash- 
ville cost his company $60,000 a 
year extra compared with St. 
Louis. This is an insignificant 


item in the total costs of this com- , 


pany. To gain this $60,000 the 
company would have to lose its 
favorable rates on manufactured 
shoes to all parts of the country, 
thereby costing it many times the 
$60,000. Of course, this company 
would like to keep its favorable 
rates on shoes and at the same 
time save the $60,000. But uni- 
formity would raise the Nashville 
to Boston rate by 17 cents per 
hundred pounds, thereby seriously 
affecting the profits of this par- 
ticular Nashville manufacturer. 
Furthermore, this company is 
making a higher percentage of 
profit than any Southern railroad. 
Its case is cited here since it was 
one of the very few Southern in- 
dustrial concerns to ask for uni- 
formity in rates before it under- 
stood all of the implications in- 
volved. The fact is that this com- 
| pany would continue to buy cer- 
tain of its shoe manufacturing 
materials in the North even if the 
Southern railroads hauled them 
free of charge. 


In the South rayon is shipped 
at 60% of first class whereas in 
the Official territory it is 71%. 

Prior to September, 1940, the 
rate on textiles from Nashville to 
New York was $1.63 by rail 
| whereas the rate from New York 
to Nashville was $2.33 per hun- 
dred pounds. The rate is now 
$1.63 each way by rail but by 
truck the southbound rate is still 
$2.33 and the northbound rate is 
$1.63 between these two cities. 
Certainly there is nothing in these 
rates to hinder this outstanding 
'Southern industry. Instead, uni- 
|formity in the general rate struc- 
ture would raise the favorable 
'commodity rates on cotton to 
'Southern textile mills, thereby 
seriously crippling their ability to 
|compete with Northern textile 
| manufacturers. 


One of the large brick manu- 
_facturers in the United States is 
located in Nashville. The actual 
rate on brick per ton from Nash- 
| ville to Evansville is $1.90 where- 
'as the rate from Indianapolis to 
| Evansville is $2.15 per ton. Uni- 
|formity in rates would wipe out 
this advantage of 25 cents per ton 
| that Southern railroads have given 
_ shippers of brick in Nashville. 
|The trade area of this large manu- 


facturer would become much 


| smaller or else small branch plants 


| would have to be established. Un- 
der either result the economies of 


large scale production would be 
lost, thereby raising the ultimate 
_cost to consumers. 


| The rates out of Nashville on 
‘candy, paper boxes, hardwood 
flooring, stoves—all major indus- 
| tries— would be adjusted to the 
disadvantage of the Nashville 
manufacturer under the proposed 
| scheme, even if these goods should 
be shipped to points within the 
| South. 


| Mr. A. J. Ribe, has discussed 
| the rates on stoves as follows: 
“Stoves have been treated by the 
ICC interterritorially in both di- 
rections. The southbound rates are 
on basis of the higher-graded 
Southern scale. The northbound 
rates are on basis of the lower- 
graded Eastern scale. These con- 
flicting levels cannot be brought 
together without hurting the 
Southern stove manufacturer, 
whether his market is in the 
North or South. Stoves are made 
in Cleveland. Tenn., and in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The rates per ton on 
coal stoves, carload, between 
these points are $13.40 southbound 
and $9.60 northbound. Similar 
differences exist on coal stoves. 
yr and on gas stoves, c.l. and 
i.” 

The classification of freight is 
' usually lower in the South than in 
| Official territory. This lessens the 
“paper” discriminations against 
the South that appear in the pub- 





‘lished rate schedules. The first 
class rate in the South is 76 cents 
‘per hundred pounds for 100 miles, 
| whereas it is 56 cents in Official 
territory. However, in the South 
|soap moves under a rate that is 
42% of first class or 42% of 76 
cents or 32 cents. In Official ter- 
|ritory soap moves on a rate of 
,50% of first class or 28 cents. In- 
stead of a disadvantage of 76 to 
56 the actual disadvantage is only 
32 to 28. Since more than 50% of 
the people of this country live in 
the Official territory and only 
16% live in the South, the smaller 
volume of soap handled in the 
South would seem to make this 
rate quite favorable to Southern 
consumers. Certainly in the South 
the consumer does not pay any 
more for soap than consumers pay 
elsewhere in the United States. 


Now, Southern shippers under- 
stand these factors and realize 
that the Southern rate structure 
on the whole is favorable to their 
interests. They grant that class 
rates are higher than in Official 
territory (not 38% higher), and 
that the over-all rate structure is 
5% higher. These shippers know 
the difference between the true 
rate levels and the academic com- 
parisons of “paper” rate scales. 
Furthermore, mile-for-mile com- 
modity rates are lower in the 
South, often substantialy so, giv- 
ing the Southern manufacturer an 
advantage that he cannot afford to 
lose by an adjustment of class 
rates on a uniform basis. 

On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, exhibiting 
either an inability or an unwill- 
ingness to understand the true 
situation, has cited the following 
example on the radio and in the 
press, of how freight rates affect 
Southern industry unfavorably. 


“Chattanooga, for instance, can- 
not ship flour to Camp Forrest, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee, just 80 
miles away, for as little as Min- 
neapolis can ship the flour sev- 
eral hundred miles to the camp.” 

Now, the rate on flour from 
Minneapolis to Tullahoma is 49 
cents per hundred pounds, where- 
as the rate from Chattanooga to 
Tullahoma is 16 cents per hundred 
pounds. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the Governor selected 
Minneapolis since virtually no 
flour is shipped from Minneapolis 
to Tullahoma; instead most of the 
flour reaching Tullahome comes 
from the Middle West. 

If a miller in Chattanooga 
should buy his wheat in Minneap- 
olis and have it shipped to Chat- 
tanooga by rail, it would cost him 
only 2 cents more than the rate 
to Tullahoma or 51 cents. Having 
received such wheat from such an 
unnatural source, he could mill 
and ship it back to Tullahoma for 
5 cents per 100 pounds. A miller 
in Chattanooga who would pur- 
chase his wheat in Minneapolis 
would, therefore, be at a disad- 
vantage of 7 cents per 100 pounds 
compared with a miller in Min- 
neapolis if- he could sell flour in 
Tullahoma. : 

Surely the Governor would not 
expect a railroad to move the 
flour (or wheat) through Tulla- 
homa to Chattanooga, a distance 
of 82 miles, and then move it back 
to Tullahoma for the same rate or 
at a lower rate than direct to Tul- 
lahoma. It violates his argument 
for rates on a mile-for-mile basis, 


This, however, has nothing to 
do with the Chattanooga mill con- 
cerned. This company brings 
much of its wheat into Chatta- 
nooga from St. Louis and Mis- 
souri River points by barge. The 
wheat is not brought from Min- 
neapolis. The Chattanooga com- 
pany owns these barges and, of 
course, brings the wheat in at a 
fraction of the cost it would have 
to pay if the wheat were brought 
by rail from Minneapolis and then 
milled into flour at Chattanooga. 
The Chattanooga mill, therefore, 
is subject to the rate of 16 cents 
per 100 pounds on flour from 
| Chattanooga to Tullahoma, plus 
‘the very low cost it has of trans- 
| porting the wheat from the Mid- 
‘die West «in its own barges to 
Chattanooga. This should enable 
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the Chattanooga company to sell|ments increased 1.8%, while the 
flour in Tullahoma at a large ad-|number in the United States as a 
vantage compared to millers in| whole decreased 4%; the number 


Minneapolis who are subject to 
the rate of 49 cents per 100 
pounds on flour made out of 
wheat shipped to Minneapolis 
from points beyond. 

It would seem that these facts 
are so simple and clear that there 
is little room for misunderstand- 
ing or misinterpretation. 


The author has been reliably 
informed that the Traffic Manager 
of this company has even made a 
special trip to the Governor’s of- 
fice where he advised the Gov- 
ernor that his company was at no 
disadvantage so far as commercial 
rates were concerned and that the 
back haul from Chattanooga to 
Tullahoma was not unusual un- 
der the geographical situation. 
The relations of the Chattanooge 
mill with the Southern railroads 
is very satisfactory and on a most 
cooperative basis. The actual sit- 
uation, however, seems to have 
little influence on the Governor, 
whose position seems to be that 
he knows more about the needs 
of Southern industry than the in- 
dustrialists themselves. At any 
rate, he and the other Southern 
Governors continue to build up 
their straw man in order to have 
the privilege of knocking him 
down. They have done it so often 
that they are attracting a group 
of followers who are approving 
their tenacity, without fully un- 
derstanding their objectives or 
motives. 

The Governor of Tennessee 
seems to blame all of the eco- 
nomic ills of the South on the 5% 
over-all higher average of freight 
rates that exist in the South. In 
a statement before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he said: 
“The 1940 United States Census 
showed that the per capita wealth 
of the Southern States in Southern 
Freight Rate Territory is $1,161, 
which is less than one-half of the 
national average which is $2,335. 
This census also shows that the 
per capita income for the States 
represented by the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Freight Rate Conference is 
only $317 per year compared with 
$573 per year for the nation as < 
whole. 

“The Southern State Govern- 
ments themselves are financially 
unable to provide such berefit« 
for their citizens as other State 
Governments of the nation are 
able to provide. For instance, the 
States in Southern Freight Rate 
Territory are only able to pay an 
average of $10.60 for old age as- 
sistance, whereas the national 
average is $21.75. This comes 
-about from the inability of the 
Southern States. to put up their 
half of the money to match Fed- 
eral funds. The value of school 
property per enrolled pupil in the 
States we represent is only $124 
as compared to an average for the 
United States as a whole of $300.” 


Of course, it is easy to refute 
such charges. It is being done. 
But as a result of constant repeti- 
tion an increasingly large num- 
ber of persons are coming to be- 
lieve them to be true. 

The Governor of Tennessee has 
also stated: “The Southern Gov- 
ernors believe that the discrim- 
inatory freight rates now in ef- 
fect operate to discourage and ex- 
clude industry in the South, and 
to keep the South a raw-material 
producing region and _ conse- 
quently a low-income region, and 
thus contribute to produce the 
economic ills of the South.” 

It is surprising the large num- 
ber of persons who accept this 
statement as true without the 
least effort to verify its accuracy. 
The Southern freight rate struc- 
ture has not and does not operate 
“to discourage and exclude indus- 
try in the South.” 

Between 1927 and 1939 — the 
years in which the class rates now 
complained of have been in ef- 
fect—the United States Census of 
Manufactures shows that in the 
eight States included in Southern 
Freight Rate Territory, the num- 
ber of manufacturing establish- 





of wage earners in manufactur- 
ing increased 8.7%, while in the 
country as a whole they decreased 
5.5%; the wages paid in manu- 
facturing decreased only 0.8% in 
comparison with a decrease of 
16.2% in the country as a whole; 
and the value of products manu- 
factured increased 13.2%, while in 
the country as a whole there was 
a decrease of 9.4%. 

From 1931 to 1935 the United 
States as a whole lost 5,144 manu- 
facturing plants, but the South 
gained 987. Every city in the 
United States whose population 
has doubled since 1920 is in the 
South. 

The South now has over 25% 
of the manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States and is 
growing at twice the rate of the 
rest of the country. 

In September, 1940, the South- 
ern Railway handled the follow- 
ing traffic from the South at 
Cincinnati: 

No. of Percent 


Cars of Total 

Products of agriculture__._ 630 9.7 
Animals and products 288 4.4 
Products of mines__-_- 1,693 26.2 
Products of forests_ ain ee 30.6 
Manufactures and 

miscellaneous —__-.__-. 1,882 29.1 

nes -.-— 6,472 . 160:08 


The Vice-President of the South- 
ern Railway has pointed out that 
29.1% of this traffic comes under 
the classification of ‘“Manufac- 
tures and Miscelloneous.” In the 
North and East, where manufac- 
turing plants have been devel- 
oped for the last century, the pro- 
portion of “Manufactures and 
Miscellaneous” traffic to the total 
traffic of the railroads is only 
32%. For the country as a whole, 
the relation is 28%. When it is 
considered that prior to the Civil 
War the basic economy of the 
South was agricultural, and that 
it was many years before it re- 
covered from the disastrous con- 
sequences of the War, do these 
figures look as if the development 
of Southern industry has been 
stifled? 

The Vice-President of the 
Southern Railway wrote recently 
to the Editor of a Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, newspaper concerning 
the efforts of that Railway to 
assist industries in Chattanooga: 

“To give a specific illustra- 
tion: Chattanooga is substanti- 
ally interested in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel articles. 
To aid these manufacturers 
and, in addition to competitive 
outbound rates on their produ- 
uct, we have for many years 
carried very low freight rates 
on pig iron, billets, etc., from 
the Birmingham district. The 
current basic tariff is $1.38 per 
gross ton, for a haul of 146 miles. 
A comparable rate in the North, 
from Pittsburgh to Cleveland, 
a distance of 131 miles, is $2.92 
per gross ton. On the other 
hand, the Birmingham mills can 
draw scrap iron from Chatta- 
nooga at a rate of $2.09 per net 
ton, but if Pittsburgh buys scrap 
iron at Cleveland the freight 
rate is $3.19 per gross ton. Com- 
parisons of this kind could be 
extended almost ad infinitum, 
all representing the effort of 
the Southern railroads to aid 
and develop the industry they 
serve. 

“T have referred to the fact 
that the conduct of a railroad 
is not essentially different from 
that of any other business. I 
come to Chattanooga frequently, 
and I always pay 5 cents for a 
copy of your fine paper. My 
travels also carry me to New 
York, and there I buy The New 
York ‘Times’ for only 3 cents per 
copy. Yet I get about twice as 
much newspaper in New York 
for 3 cents as I get in Chatta- 
nooga for 5 cents—measured by 
news and feature columns alone. 

“According to a publication 
before me, your net paid daily 
circulation is 51,362 copies, and 
your advertising rate is 20 cents 
per line. The net paid daily cir- 





culation of The New York 
‘Times’ is 454,502, and its adver- 
tising rate is $1 per line. Thus 
measured on the basis of cir- 
culation, your advertising rate is 
almost twice that of The New 
York ‘Times.’ 

“Of course, I know the an- 
swer. It is the volume of busi- 
ness you do. But, that answer 
applies equally to the Southern 
Railway System and its rates.” 


Wouldn’t it be just as reason- 
ablue to organize a movement to 
prevent unjust discrimination 
against the readers of Southern 
newspapers by demanding that no 
Southern newspaper charge more 
than the rate in New York or 3 
cents per copy. 

The President of the Illinois Cen- 
tral wrote in June, 1943: 


“Uniform rates are a pretty 
theory but would not be pretty 
practice. There is no one thing 
that would be more upsetting to 
business everywhere than to 
have uniform freight rates 
everywhere. 

“Suppose all clothing were 
made to uniform dimensions. 
On the day when uniform rates 
go into effect, let all men and 
women and children of assorted 
shapes and sizes appear in pub- 
lic in this uniform attire. The 
grotesque sight would  per- 
fectly illustrate the then state 
of business under this supposed 
equality of freight rates. Uni- 
form rates on all their materials 
and products would fit the 
freight-producing enterprises 
throughout the country with 
their multitude of different con- 
ditions no better than garments 
of uniform dimensions would fit 
the human bodies with their 
multitude of measurements. 

“This agitation over Southern 
freight rates seems to be based 
on a belief that industrial de- 
velopment in the South is being 
hampered by less’. favorable 
freight rates than are to be had 
in other parts of the country. 
The fact of that matter is that 
industrial development in the 
South is not being held back 
for any reason. For some years 
now the South has made more 
rapid industrial progress than 
the remainder of the country. 
The railroads of the South have 
contributed greatly to that prog- 
ress by providing service and 
rates that stimulate the free 
flow of raw materials and in- 
dustrial products. 

“The Illinois Central a 
north-and-south railroad. As 
such it is naturally interested in 
the free flow of commerce in 
the North, in the South, and in 
both directions between the 
North and the South. 

“Freight rates are the result 
—not the cause—of industrial 
development. As business de- 
velops, rates are made to move 
it. 

“In all the years that it has 
been working for industrial de- 
velopment along its system 
lines, North and South, the II- 
linois Central has never lost an 
industrial prospect on account 
of freight rates.” 


Should the price of every book 
be the same just because each has 
say 500 pages in it? Should all col- 
leges charge the same tuition per 
year regardless of circumstances? 
In the same university should the 
fee for college, medicine, law, 
etc., be the same? Isn’t it neces- 
sary to fit the cloak to the actual 
circumstances? These do not re- 
tard education, do they? 


Hasn’t the South been retarded 
due to (1) bankruptcy resulting 
from the War of 1861-65; (2) lack 
of skilled labor as well as lack of 
capital: (3) only 16% of the pop- 
ulation compared to 50% in the 
North giving a volume basis in 
the North? 

Isn’t it now true that most of 
Southern raw materials move to 
factories in the South? If rates are 
raised on these raw materials, 
won’t it hurt these Southern in- 
dustries? 

Cotton from the South to New 
England moves by water, and not 


is 





by rail. So do some other South- 
ern raw materials. The railroads 
have nothing to do with these 
water rates. Instead, they want 
the raw materials to move to 
Southern factories to be manufac- 
tured in the South. Cotton from 
the South moves by rail to North 
Carolina mills—not to northern 
mils. Bauxite moves to Alcoa 
(Knoxville, Tennessee)—not into 
the North on any major scale. 
TVA power at Alcoa is responsi- 
ble for this. It is still in the South! 

As pointed out by Mr. A. J. 
Ribe, “a recent study of 34 com- 
modities, or groups of commodi- 
ties, clearly recognizable as raw 
materials—such as cotton, hides, 
coke, pig iron—shows that the 
South, in a 12-year period end- 
ing with 1941, shifted from an ex- 
porter of such materials, with a 
net outbound balance of 1,000,000 
tons, to an importer, with a net 
inbound balance of 1,377,000 tons. 


“True, the South ships lumber, 
coal, fruits, and vegetables to the 
North, but these are not ‘raw ma- 
terials’ in the sense in which the 
agitators of this subject use the 
term. 

“Southern coal moving north- 
bound competes with northern 
coal. That the rates applied to 
the Southern coal are on a lower 
level than those applied to North- 
ern coal, distance considered, is 
well known. 

“Does any Southern interest 
wish to stop the South’s shipment 


of fruits and vegetables? That is 
what they are raised for! 
“The tremendous increase in 


the use of raw materials in the 
South—some coming from the 
North and some from the West— 
has been accomplished under the 
present rate structure.” 


It is difficult to understand how 
the Governors can believe that 
the railroads would want to keep 
a rate structure which would pre- 
vent the South from developing 
on an industrial basis when such 
development would mean much 
additional tonnage to these South- 
ern railroads. Each railroad in the 
South has agents in its traffic de- 
partment who are seeking new in- 
dustries all the time that will 
contribute to the industrial de- 
velopment of the South and to its 
economic stability. Why would 
they have these departments if 
they were not willing to work out 
rate adiustments and do anything 
legally within their power to se- 
cure these new industries? 


It is the business of the South- 
ern railroads to assist and foster 
the industrial development of the 
South, for thereby they promote 
their own welfare. The officials of 
the Southern railroads are pro- 
gressive men of vision who want 
the South to grow into a great in- 
dustrial empire. 

One is forced to conclude that 
if these advocates of rate changes 
would leave the administration of 
the rate structure of the South to 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, where it legally belongs 
and whose members alone are 
competent to pass upon its merits, 
the industrial growth of the South 
will be assured. Instead these 
politicians should devote them- 
selves to securing a revision of the 
antiquated tax structure of the 
South and to bringing about a 
simplification of State and local 
governments. Then, indeed, they 
would be contributing to its in- 
dustrial development. 

It is a pity that these political 
leaders of the Southern States are 
directing their efforts in,such a 
misguided manner with,,such 
harmful potentialities, to, the 
South. ne 

This was well stated in an edi- 
torial in the Jackson, Mississippi, 
“Daily News,” of May 12, 1943: 

“Slandering the South—If the 
press of the nation wants to 
render a real service to the 

South it will launch a campaign 

to completely debunk persistent 

propaganda to the effect that 
the South is being grossly dis- 
criminated against in the mat- 
ter of freight rates. 

“There is no discrimination by 


Pf 


the railroads against the South 
in the matter of freight rates 
and it is astonishing that the 
general public, even some of our 
editors, continue to believe the 
false, foolish and fantastic ful- 
minations of demagogues and 
shyster lawyers seeking to show 
that such is the case. 
“Moreover, it is downright 
damaging to the South today 
and detrimental to the South of 
the future to give credence to 
such statements for it has a 
tendency to retard rather than 
encourage our industrial devel- 
opment. For any person to con- 
tend that any other section of 
the country is more highly fa- 
vored than we are in the matter 
of freight rates is not only a 
gross falsehood but the in- 
evitable effect is to drive away 
capital that would otherwise be 
seeking investment in this see- 
tion. . 
“Strangely enough, it is not 
merely loose-lipped demagogues 
and fee-hunting lawyers who 
make vocal the contention of 
freight rate discrimination 
against the South. That absurd 
contention is always the chief 
topic of discussion at annual 
meetings of the Southern Con- 
ference of Governors, and al- 
ways they adopt resolutions of 
the subject, breathing much 
righteous wrath, when the cold 
truth is that freight rates is 
something none of our Southern 
Governors know a blessed thing 
about. They are merely accept- 
ing at face value the false 
preachments of others....  . 
“It is high time, in view of 
these irrefutable facts, for 
Southern people to take stock 
of themselves, and likewise 
their surroundings. : 
“We of the South must wake 
up to the fact that we are being 
made the victims of slander, 
and much of it is self-slander. — 
“We must realize that our so- 
called leaders are trying to 
scare us with a bugaboo, and 





make us believe in something 
that does not actually exist. 
“We must refute the twaddle 
—that we are being held back 
in our material development by 
a conspiracy against us woven 
into the warp and woof of the 
nation’s transportation system. 


“We should refute utterly the 
false, foolish and fantastic idea 
that we cannot do business in 
competition with any other sec- 
tion of the nation. 


“We must quit deluding our- 
selves, quit indulging in self- 
pity, and quit accepting with- 
out question the preachments ov 
politicians who pretend that 
they are trying to rescue i, 
from an awful predicament. 

“The extent to which this 
damnable idea about unjust dis- 
crimination has fastened itself 
in the minds of our people is 
nothing short of deplorable. It 
has been accepted as true by 
people of all classes. Few have 
taken the trouble to check on 
the facts. We have allowed it 
to sink into our minds without 
raising the slightest question as 
to its accuracy, and if there was 
ever a subject on which the 
press should engage in some 
glorious debunking it is this al- 
leged ‘unjust discrimination 
against the South in the matter 
of freight rates.’ Let’s have no 
more crusading against some- 
thing that does not exist.” 

ee $$$ 


Interesting Situations 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York City, have pre- 
pared interesting memoranda on 
Associated Electric Co., Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron, Giant Portland Ce- 
ment, Florida Portland Cement 
Co., New England Power Associa- 
tion, and New Orleans Great 
Northern Railway. Copies of these. 
memoranda, and the current issue 
of the firm’s “Preferred Stock 
Guide” containing comparative 
figures on public utility preferred 





and common stocks, may be had 
upon request. 
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‘How Proposed “‘Reservations’’ At 
Bretton Woods Were Dropped 


(Continued irom page 780) 


tion of the governments and legis- 
lators concerned. 

“Now I suggest to those dele- 
gations who are proposing to make 
reservations that this procedure 
will suggest that there is some 
difference in commitment in re- 
spect of the points specially re- 
served compared with the rest of 
the document; and, therefore, 
that the rest of the document is 
in some sense accepted. 

“Ts it not better that we all of 
us make clear the entire absence 
of commitment on the part of our 
governments and that the partic- 
ular points of reservation be 
merged in the general reservation 
and be not particularly recorded? 
Only in this way can misappre- 
hension be avoided. Otherwise the 


position of those of us who are | 


making no particular reservations 
may not be understood. 

“I would therefore urge this 
course on the delegations in- 
terested in the particular matters 
which the reporting delegate has 
brought to our attention; and I 


‘propose to them that these reser-_ 


vations, by general agreement and 
in the light of the above be 
retained 
Commission where they are al- 
ready recorded but are not made 
part of the final act.” 


Judge Fred. M. Vinson followed | 


Lord Keynes with a similar plea: 


“{ join with | 


the delegate 
from the 
United King- 
dom in respect 
of the partic- 
ular consid- 
eration 
that should 
be given to 
reservations. 
There is no 
doubt in my 
mind that spe- 
cial reserva- 
tion weakens 
the general 
reservation 
that is pro- 
vided in the 
invitation un- 
der which we 
meet. It not only makes it difficult 
in the particular country making 
the reservation, it makes it diffi- 
cult to those countries where no 
reservations are made. But I would 
speak to you particularly in re- 
spect of a somewhat unhappy 
frame of mind that may exist 
amidst the delegates from a few 
countries with reference to their 
or I know the position in 
ch representatives of nations 
find themselves but I also know 
that they do not want to make the 
task of friends more difficult. 
“Among our delegates were 
representatives of the House and 
Senate. Conference after confer- 
ence was held in respect of quotas 
and particularly in regard to the 
limit to which our country could 
go without danger of destroying 
our efforts. As you know the 
original maximum was $8,000,000,- 
000 (eight billion dollars). That 
maximum was increased to $8,- 
800,000,000 (eight billion eight 
hundred million dollars). We were 
advised that if that limit were 
exceeded danger would lie ahead. 
Certainly no delegate present can 
possibly think that the country 
in which the genesis of this Con- 
ference took place fails to recog- 
nize the condition of a war-torn 
world; that the United States fails 
to know the misery today that 
exists in the occupied countries of 
the world. Gentlemen, the heart 
of America goes out to the peo- 
‘ples of the earth who suffer from 
the attack of those countries 
whose philosophy runs counter to 
yours and ours.” 


China’s delegation was among 





Fred M. Vinson 


in the minutes of the. 


those which desired to sign the 
agreements 
with a_ res- 
ervation. Be- 
cause of the 
devastation 
and impover- 
ishment of 
the country 
due to the 
long war with 
Japan, Chi- 
na’s delega- 
tion com- 
plained 
against the 
/quotas ($550,- 
000,000 in the 
| In ternational 
Fund and 
$600,000,000 in 
the Bank) 
fixed for this 
|ecountry in the agreements, and 
requested a consideration for a 
| reduction. However, following the 
| statements of Lord Keynes and 
Mr. Vinson, Dr. H. H. Kung, who 
heads the delegation from China, 
withdrew this reservation in the 
following language: “After listen- 
ing to the excellent statement by 
Lord Keynes, and the eloquent 
speech by Judge Vinson — espe- 
cially the touching sentiment 
‘which he expressed with reference 
to China — I am happy to state 
‘that the Chinese Delegation is 
ready to withdraw its reservation. 
| After fighting seven years of war, 
/I need not tell you that the needs 
of China are very great. We made 
the reservation because we are 
|facing real difficulties, but after 
| the Chairman of the Quota Com- 
mittee explained to us the prob- 
‘lems they are facing we wired 
\to our government explaining 
\the difficulties confronting the 
|\Conference. China is ready to 
| make further sacrifices and to co- 
|operate with the friendly nations 
/100% in order to make this Con- 
ference a complete success. There- 
|fore, Mr. President, I am happy 
|to be able to tell you that we 
withdraw our reservation and I 
hope the. other countries who 
have made reservations may also 
be able to see their way clear to 
withdraw them so that we can 
have a record of complete accord 
and show to the world that we can 
wholeheartedly cooperate for the 
common good.” 


Similarly, M. Pierre Mendes- 
France, Chairman of the French 
Delegation, withdrew proposed 
reservations in the following ad- 
dress: “France has always been 
among the nations which have 
participated without reservation 
in matters of international soli- 
darity. She will do so more than 
ever after this war, which has 
proven once again the fundamental 
need of cooperation between all 
nations of good will. We believe 
firmly that the world would know 
a period of terrible disorder if 
the countries should not decide to 
collaborate closely toward the re- 
construction of the world, social 
progress and maintenance of 
peace. 

“This task inevitably requires 
that substantial concessions be 
made by all of the nations, and, 
I venture to say that each one 
will in the future respect to a 
larger extent than before the le- 
gitimate interests of other na- 
tions, 

“T also venture to say that each 
country will consent to some re- 
strictions and limitations of its 
sovereignty and also of its full 
freedom of action. 


“Such revisions in international 
relations will, however, be ad- 
hered to only if all the peoples 
of the world are convinced that 
they are entering into organiza- 
tions conceived in a fair manner 
where all will find sufficient 
guarantees for the recognition and 
the exercise of their rights, the 





Dr. 


H. H. Kung 


their intellectual and _ spiritual 
faculties. 

“I shall not read to you here 
i'my letter to the President in 
|which I state in greater detail 
| France’s position. In this letter I 
|offer some remarks regarding the 
situation of the liberated coun- 
tries, the allocation of quotas, 
with particular reference to 
Europe and France, the definition 
of ‘current transactions, the flex- 
ibility of the machinery for the 
purchase of foreign currencies, 
etc. 

“We have expressed some res- 
ervations during the proceedings, 
but if all countries represented 
here withdraw all of their reser- 
vations with the understanding 
that some sort of general reserva- 
tion covering the entirety of the 
text and asserting the total liberty 
of the governments, be main- 
tained, the French Delegation 
shall adhere to this procedure. 
The French Delegation also takes 
note that in accordance with what 
was said by Lord Keynes, the text 
of its reservations shall remain 
recorded in the minutes of the 
Commission. 

“The French Government, and 
with it the French people, soon 
to be liberated by the armies of 
the United Nations and through 
the sacrifices of its own sons, shall 
participate tomorrow as yesterday 
in any effort tending to improve 
the texts which we arrived at and 
which we consider a first approx- 
imation. 

“Neither the government nor 
the people of France will forget 
how very much indebted they are 
to the intelligent and courageous 
initiative taken by the President 
of this great American republic, 
to the constructive will and tenac- 
ity of the President of this Con- 
ference, to the creative spirit, the 
technical competence, and _ the 
tireless devotion of the experts of 
all delegations and, in particular, 
to the Chairman of Commission I, 
to whom his Commission last 
night has paid tribute by unani- 
mous applause.” 

The Russian Delegation, along 
with China and France, also de- 
sired to give expression to “res- 
ervations,’ but agreed to forego 
their insertion as a part of the 
final act of the Conference. In 
doing this, M. S. Stepanov, Chair- 
man of the Russian Delegation, 
made the following statement: 
“Like other forms of international 
collaboration, economic collabora- 
tion and particularly collaboration 
in monetary and financial spheres, 
requires mutual understanding, 
mutual respect for the interests of 
the participating nations and the 
sovereign rights of their States. 
The International Monetary Fund 
should in all its activity be guided 
by the above principles. The Con- 
ference has prepared such provi- 
sions for the Fund which would 
meet these sound requirements for 
effective international collabora- 
tion. . 

“The Conference has carried out 
a great and useful work in elab- 
orating the Draft Agreement on 
the Fund. High tribute should be 
paid in this connection to Dr. 
White and his colleagues. We wish 
to pay a special tribute to Mr. 
Morgenthau and to Mr. ‘Vinson 
whose efforts greatly facilitated 
the success of the Conference. We 
are happy to observe that all dele- 
gations have worked in a friendly 
spirit and cooperated closely in 
achieving mutual agreement. 


“The work of the Conference 
has been successfully accom- 
plished although we had to deal 
with many questions of a difficult 
nature. This Conference will be 
regarded as one of the important 
efforts of the United Nations to 
solve the post-war economic prob- 
lems of the world. 


“The delegation of the USSR 
has made some reservations re- 
garding the Draft Agreement on 
the Fund which were mentioned 
by the reporting delegate. I have 
to state, of course, that the ap- 
proval of the Draft Agreement at 





development of théir natural re- 
sources and the furtherance of 





this Conference, as had been indi- 
cated in the invitation of the 
Government of the United States 





France And Poland Expect Aid From Bretton 


Woods Agreements In 


Post-War Rehabilitation 


Delegates From These Devastated Countries Express 
Hope Of Early Rehabilitation With International Co- 


operation 


On the final day of the Bretton Woods International Financial 
and Monetary Conference, M. Pierre Mendes-France, Chairman of the 
French delegation, and Dr. Ludwik Grosfeld, Minister of Finance of 
the Republic of Poland, and a delegate to the Conference, issued 
separate statements, in which both expressed satisfaction with the 


agreements reached by the Conference and expressed the hope that 
through such international coop-©¢ —_—— . 


eration, their respective countries 


would be assisted in the work of! 


post-war rehabilitation. 

In his statement made at the 
closing Plenary Session of the 
Conference, M. Mendes - France 


remarked that “this is not the first | 


time that nations have decided to 


sit around one table attempting to | 


adjust their interests and to build 
together some international or- 
ganization for the purpose of 
facilitating their collaboration in 
the economic field. 

“The Conference of Bretton 
Woods, however, may be proud 
of having inaugurated a new era 
in the history of these confer- 
ences. 

“While the battle is still rag- 
ing,” he continued, “it bears wit- 
ness to the constructive will and 





to this Conference, should not be 
regarded as approval of the Draft 
in whole or in any of its parts 
on behalf of the USSR Govern- 


ment. The USSR Delegation deems | 





determination of the United Na- 
tions. Without waiting for the 
‘end of this gigantic fight which 
continues all over the globe be- 
tween the forces of progress and 
the forces of destruction, the 
United Nations have decided to 
prepare in advance the machinery 
which will permit the entire 
world to resume the work of peace 
'and production of speculation of 
ideas with more efficiency and 
more reason for hope, once the 
cannon has ceased to fire. 


“When this moment comes, in- 
| stead of reconstructing their econ- 
omies according to individualistic 
|}and sometimes selfish methods, 
'the United Nations will endeavor 
to make their national program 
part of a large collective concep- 
| tion. 
| “Nothing would be more dan- 
gerous than to permit the differ- 
ent countries to try to regain their 
| stability and their economic pros- 
perity separately just as they have 
tried in times of the past to in- 


it its duty to submit the Draft|sure their security separately. 


Agreement on the Fund prepared | 


by this Conference for the con- 
sideration of the USSR Govern- 
ment, reserving the full right of 
the USSR Government to make a 
free and independent study of the 
Draft and to decide all questions 
connected therewith. 

“Our Conference, which aims to 
secure post-war international col- 
laboration among freedom-loving 
peoples in monetary and financial 
spheres, is a new centribution to 
the mutual efforts of the United 
and Associated Nations which are 
destined to achieve our mutual 
goal—everlasting peace and world 
prosperity. 

“T agree to include all our res- 
ervations into the final minutes 
of Commission I. Therefore, these 
reservations may not be entered 
into the final act.” 

In withdrawing its reservations 
for a claim to a larger quota in 
the International Monetary Fund, 
Mr. Kyriakos Varvaressos, Chair- 
man of the Greek Delegation, re- 
marked along similar lines: “It is 
my first duty and my privilege on 
behalf of the Greek Delegation to 
express our sincere thanks for the 
words which Judge Vinson has 
found to manifest the sympathy 
and appreciation of the American 
people for the peoples of my coun- 
try who contributed all they had 
in this hard struggle and are at 
this moment suffering and still 
fighting with the same spirit, the 
common enemy. I wish further 
to declare on behalf of the Greek 
Delegation that, in the light of 
what has been said by Lord 
Keynes and Judge Vinson, we 
withdraw the only reservation 
which we had made with regard 
to our quota. 

“We do so, first, because we 
want to emphasize the _ spirit 
which has prevailed throughout 
this Conference, a spirit of col- 
laboration, mutual understanding, 
and a high degree of discipline; 
second, because we are convinced 
that the Constitution and the 
functioning of the Fund is much 
more worthy to our countries than 
the specific interest which we 
have in obtaining a relatively 
larger quota; and third, because 
we wish to declare that we con- 
template with confidence and as- 
surance the future collaboration 
of our countries with the Fund. 
When we examine the provisions 
of the Fund as a whole we-are 
persuaded that any country which 


has a just cause to present to the | 


Fund will not do so in vain.” 


'avoid the spread 


“They would fail tomorrow as 
| they have failed yesterday. Be- 
| cause, as it is impossible in the 
modern world to . circumscribe 
| wars, it will be impossible to 
of unemploy- 
/ment, economic stagnation, exces- 
sive economic fluctuations from 
one country to another with all 
their train of miseries and suffer- 


ings. 
“This, the people realize al- 
ready. But perhaps they do not 


yet see that concrete steps must 
be taken urgently before the ef- 
fective work of reconstruction 
can be started. If tomorrow the 
different Governments are called 
upon to perform the heavy task 
which awaits them, each one in 
his country, without being able to 
lean on an international program 
that will have to be established 
in advance, they shall once more 
succumb to local and individual- 
istic influences and to traditional 
temptations of the past. Special 
interests will succeed again in 
crystallizing positions which we 
might have believed to be out of 
date. 

“And when then finally a pro- 
gram will have been established 
it would meet with such resis- 
tance as would render its execu- 
tion very much more difficult and 
perhaps painful. 


“The entire merit belongs to the 
President of this great American 
Republic for having taken au- 
daciously the initiative and hav- 
ing invited the United Nations to 
this Conference in order to study 
together today—not tomorrow— 
these most delicate matters; 
namely, those concerning the 
monetary and financial soundness 
of the post-war world. The Con- 
ference under the high authority 
of its most eminent and hospitable 
President, the Presidents of its 
Commissions, and thanks to the 
devotion and tenacity of the ex- 
perts of the different delegations, 
has largely cleared the ground 
which was assigned to it as its 
field of activity. To the difficul- 
ties of international transactions, 
it offers as solution the ingenious 
machinery of the International 
Stabilization Fund. To the prob- 
lems of reconstruction of the war- 
ravaged countries and of develop- 
ment of the young economies it 
offers the flexible solution of th 
International Bank. 

“No. doubt, as original and au- 
dacious as these plans may be, 
they do not offer a complete and 
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definite answer to all the ques- 
tions which have been addressed 
to us by the anxious peoples of. 
the world who wish to know their | 
future and to see their economic 
security insured. But now that 
our work has come to an end, we 
have the right to say that great 
steps forward have been made and 
that solid foundations have been 
laid upon which tomorrow the 
other international organizations 
and bodies destined to organize 
an economic post-war world, will 
be built.” 

Speaking of his own country’s 
future, M. Mendes-France said 
“France for her part shall en- 
deavor to accomplish her rehabili- | 
@ation by utilizing measures which, 
far from isolating herself from the 
other nations of the world, will 
develop even her solidarity, her 
intimacy and her collaboration 
with them. Opposed to autarchy 
and to discriminatory restrictions, | 
opposed to all techniques con- | 
sistent with the preparation, the | 
continuation cr the liquidation of | 
a war but inconceivable in aj} 
world guided by fraternal cooper- | 
ation of all people of goodwill, | 
France is glad to have partici-| 
pated in this International Con- | 
ference at Bretton Woods, glad to} 
have witnessed its success and the | 
birth of two great international | 
bodies which for the battered | 
peoples constitute a promise of | 
greater security, of more produc- | 
tive work, a guarantee of a bet-| 
4 insured peace, and of a better 

ife. 

Another French delegate, M. 
Andre Istel, in expressing the ap- | 
proval of the establishment of the | 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- | 
velopment, remarked at the same 
session of the Conference: 

. “It is the conviction of the 
French Delegation that in coop- 
erating wholeheartedly toward 
the establishment of the Bank for | 
Reconstruction and Development, | 
we have participated in a historic | 
event. We feel certain that in our 
efforts towards new financial con- | 
ceptions, we shall have the full | 
support of French public opinion. | 

“The French people are keenly 
aware of the lack of vision and of 
sense of destiny which was pre- 
vailing during the intermediate | 
period between the two wars; 
they are looking towards new 
horizons; they feel that in this) 
modern world of ours, methods | 
of distribution and financing have | 
not yet been adapted to the. 
revolutionary changes which have | 
already taken place in the fields | 
of production and transportation. | 

“We are today facing destruc-| 
tions such as the world has never | 
known. The French people know | 
that by enduring these devasta- | 
tions, they are making an effec- | 
tive contribution toward a better. 
world of the future. They also) 
know that they have what might | 
be called the ‘tragic luck’ of hav- 
ing to start from the very scratch 
in the task of reconstruction. 


“Modern wars are more destruc- 
tive than wars of the past. But 
owing to new techniques, to new 
equipment and to mass produc- 
tion, the amount of new wealth 
produced each year is today and 
shall be tomorrow much greater 
than it used to be only a few years 
ago in proportion to the amount 
of existing wealth. We may, there- 
fore, readily assume that war 
damage can be repaired in a rela- 
tively reasonable period of time 
provided sound political, eco- 
nomic and financial measures are 
adopted. 

“The plan conceived by the | 
American and British experts is 
audacious, while at the same time 
realistic—of course there is not 
human work without weak points: 
a further study with less pressure | 
of time than at Bretton Woods | 
might still improve the plan. The 
purposes of the Bank, as shown | 
by Lord Keynes in a very enlight- | 
ening way, are twofold: to provide | 
resources and to provide guaran- 
tees. As guarantees can be fur- 
nished. by all countries, even by 
those which have at present no} 
resources, all of the United Na-‘ 





| 
| 
j 
} 


| cooperation. 


‘overcome successfully the mount- 


If resources only had been in-| 
volved, objections might have} 
been raised against including in- | 
itially countries unable to supply | 
resources for an extended period 
of time. (The situation of the| 
Fund is different since any coun- 
try may temporarily become 
creditor on current account.) It 
is probably more important to| 
provide guarantees than to pro-| 


not lack capital, it lacks safety. 
“The French Delegation consid- | 
ers it not only the duty, but the| 


Canadian Delegate To Bretton Woods Urges Reduce Govt. Funds In 


Agreements On Other Economic Problems 


International Trade Obstacles, Orderly Marketing Of 
Staples And Reconversion Policies Among Topics Pro- 


posed To Be Considered 


The Honorable L. S. St. Laurent, a delegate from the Dominion 
vide resources—for the world does | of Canada to the International Monetary and Financial Conference 


| at Bretton Woods, proposed on July 20 in a resolution introduced at 


a meeting of Commission III, the group given jurisdiction over mis- 


| cellaneous topics before the Conference, that to carry out the pur- 


interest of all the 45 nations (I| poses of the International Monetary Fund “to facilitate the expansion 


have not forgotten Denmark) as-| and balanced growth of interna-® 





sembled at Bretton Woods to par- | tional trade, and to contribute | tions in food and raw material 


ticipate in the Bank with the same | 
enthusiasm (I did not say: with| 
the same amount) with which | 
they participated in the Fund. I/| 
am certain that we all feel that! 
way and, even if some may have} 
had a few moments of hesitation, | 
they have not been able to with- | 
hold very long their true feelings. 

“However, the French Delega- 
tion considers it necessary to re- 
iterate its deep disappointment 
over what it considers an inade- 
quate recognition of the particular 
hardships suffered by the coun- 
tries devastated by war and by 
enemy occupation in general—by 
Europe and France in particular. 
No recognition of this situation 
had been accorded in the Fund: 
as regards the Bank I prefer not 
to mention the figures involved. 
Just the same, France remains un- 
daunted in her spirit and deter- 
mination of complete and sincere 





“France has not confined her 
action to the defense of her in- 
terests, but she has always been 
ready to assume the entirety of 
her obligations.” 

Dr. Ludwik Grosfeld, speaking 
of Poland’s plight and her post- 
war problems, issued the follow- 
ing statement just previous to the 
adjournment of the Conference: 


“At the end of the Conference, | 








the results of which have been | 


summed up in such a clear and 
enlightening way by the Honor- 
able Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the 
United States, I wish to make a 


few comments, emphasizing the| 


importance of the agreements} 
reached at Bretton Woods, to a' 
country, which — underdeveloped | 
before the war—has been ravaged | 
and ruined in the course of hos- | 
tilities. 

“During the short twenty-year 
period of Poland’s independence, 
we have developed our economic 
possibilities to a certain extent, 
largely with our own resources, 
yet we have felt acutely the lack | 
of international institutions, which | 
might assist us in our endeavors. 
After the present war, which not 
only obliterated and destroyed the 
achievements of the inter-war 
years, but also inflicted upon our 
country very serious wounds in 
all the branches of economic life, 
we would feel this lack even more 
acutely. We are well aware of the 
fact that our basic cure will have 
to be carried out with our own 
resources, with our own labor, 
with our own persevering efforts. 
However, we could never hope to 


ing tide of difficulties, if we could 
not look forward to the help of 
the highly developed industrial 
countries of the world. We never 
doubted that this help would be 
forthcoming. The adoption at the 
Bretton Woods Conference of the 
projects of the International 
Monetary Fund and of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, constitutes 
a concrete promise of that coop- 
eration, which the nations — 
ruined by the war — so greatly 
need and so confidently expect. 
“The Conference has devoted a 
great deal of attention to the size 
of the quotas in the Fund and the 
ceiling on the credit operations 
of the Bank. It is very difficult 
at this time to make an exact esti- 
mate of the extent of post-war 
needs and to relate them to the 
scope of operations which our 
agreements provide for the Fund 





thereby to the promotion and 
maintenance of high levels of em- 
ployment,” additional conferences 
be called to reach agreement as 
soon as possible on ways and 
means of accomplishing’ these 
purposes. The resolution as rec- 
ommended for adoption and the 
text of Mr. Laurent’s statement 
was as follows: 


The resolution, which is now 
before this Conference, brings to- 
gether a number of resolutions 
put forward by different coun- 
tries. The reduction of barriers 
to trade, the mitigation of fluc- 
tuations in the prices of staple 
primary products and the promo- 
tion of high levels of employment 
are subjects which are highly 
relevant to the work of this Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference. 
Time forbids that we should here 
embark on the work of drafting 
plans through which our countries 
might cooperate in effective ac- 
tion to achieve these ends. Yet it 
is of the highest importance to 
the welfare of the world that such 
work should be pushed forward 
as early as possible. On behalf of 
the Canadian Delegation I wel- 
come the resolution which is be- 
fore us and the opportunity which 
|it gives to stress the urgent need 
for action. 


In the work of the past few 
weeks an important beginning 
| has been made in. the broad 
| scheme for meeting the interna- 
Genet economic problems which 
| will. confront the world at the 
/end of the war. Nevertheless it is 
|/only a beginning. If plans of in- 
ternational monetary organization 
and international investment are 
to be fully successful, other prob- 
lems—by no means less difficult 
or less important—will also have 
to be faced and solved by joint 
international action. It would in- 
deed be unwise to attach too much 
importance to what has. been 
planned here, if thereby we were 
led to neglect other problems or 
to rest on a misguided faith that 
with new forms of international 
monetary and investment organi- 
zations, the other problems would 
solve themselves. The problems 
of commercial policy, the insta- 
bility of primary product prices, 
the coordination of national em- 
ployment policies, must be at- 
tacked frontally and on the same 
wide international basis. No such 
monetary and investment organi- 
zations, however perfect in form, 
can be expected to long survive 
the economic distortions of high 
tariffs, restrictive trading ar- 
rangements or enormous fluctua- 





tions are beyond any doubt, the 
manifestation of a new spirit in 
international relations. They es- 
tablish an effective machinery 
for the international economic 
collaboration of nations; they 
serve the public interest of each 
national community, as well as 
that of the whole family of the 
United Nations. 


“The realization of projects, 
born from that spirit, is the hope 
of the populations of war-torn 
countries. The fighting and suf- 
fering masses in the occupied 
countries have the right to expect 
that the approaching moment of 
their liberation will mark the be- 
ginning of a new era in human 
relations — an era of freedom, 
peace and_ prosperity. These 
hopes will be kept high by the 
news about the great results of 


tions can participate in the Bank. and for the Bank. These institu- the Conference.” 











prices such as marked the years 
between the wars. 

In presenting in the Canadian 
House of Commons the Joini 
Statement of Experts on the Es- 
tablishment of an International 
Monetary Fund, and after ex- 
pressing sympathy with the par- 
ticular objects to which that 
statement was directed, the Prime 
Minister said that the Canadian 
Government “is equally anxious 
that common views should be 
reached on other parts also of a 
general plan of international eco- 
nomic cooperation, particularly 
on the reduction in the barriers to 
trade expansion, a reduction vital 
to Canada’s welfare and neces- 
sary if conditions favorable to 
stable monetary arrangements are 
to be achieved.” 

The other parts of such a gen- 
eral plan of international eco- 
nomic organization are perhaps 
less intricate than those on which 
so much effective work has been 
done here, but they present prob- 
lems even more stubborn than 
those which this Conference has 
been facing. Approached in the 
same spirit, with the same in- 
genuity, the same sense of urgency 
and the same willingness to work 
together, which have been wit- 
nessed here, these problems can 
be solved. 

It is because we believe in the 
possibility of solving them through 
international collaboration and 
because we believe in the urgent 
need for action that the Canadian 
Delegation support this resolu- 
Gon... ...+ 

Commission III recommended 
the adoption by the full Confer- 
ence of the following resolution: 

Whereas, in Article I of the 
Articles of Agreement of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund it is 
stated that one of the principal 
purposes of the Fund is to facili- 
tate the expansion and balanced 
growth of international trade, and 
to contribute thereby to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of high 
levels of employment and real in- 
come in the territories of all mem- 
bers as primary objectives of eco- 
nomic policy; 

Whereas, it is recognized that 
the complete attainment of this 
and other purposes and objectives 
stated in the Agreement cannot 
be achieved through the instru- 
mentality of the Fund alone; 

Therefore, the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Confer- 
ence recommends to the partici- 
pating Governments that, in ad- 
dition to implementing the spe- 
cific monetary and ~- financial 
measures which were the subject 
of this Conference, they seek, with 
a view to creating in the field of 
international economic relations 
conditions necessary for the at- 
tainment of the purposes of the 
Fund and of the broader primary 
objectives of economic policy, to 
reach agreement as soon as pos- 
sible on ways and means whereby 
they may best: 

(1) reduce obstacles to inter- 
national trade and in other ways 
promote mutually advantageous 
international commercial rela- 
tions; 

(2) bring about the orderly 
marketing of staple commodi- 
ties at prices fair to the pro- 
ducer and consumer alike; 

(3) deal with the _ special 
problems of international con- 
cern which will arise from the 
cessation of production for war 
purposes; and 

(4) facilitate by cooperative 


ill.-Wis. Savs. Ass’ns 


In July, the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin saving, building and loan as- 
sociations reduced the amount of 
Government funds invested in 
their shares to a new low point 
of $3.316,600, or 11.4% of the total 
amount which they had received 
over the past nine years in the 
course of the Government invest- 
ment program for local home fi- 
nancing institutions. This was 
pointed out on Aug. 8 by A. R. 
Gardner, President of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago 
which serves these institutions as 
a reserve system. He said that 
only 33 of the original 177 asso- 
ciations which had participated in 
the program in these two States 
now have any of these invest- 
ments left. The arrangements 
contemplated a much longer time 
for their retirement, but the un- 
precedented inflow of funds from 
local savers and investors has 
made it possible for these funds 
to be returned to Uncle Sam far 
ahead of schedule. 

A total of $32,709,000 was in- 
vested in these local home financ- 
ing institutions by the Govern- 
ment to supplement their private 
share accounts during the recov- 
ery and reconstruction period of 
the 1930’s, and was designed to 
help them meet home financing 
needs in their localities more ade- 
quately than the local inflow of 
funds would have permitted, it 
was explained. 


NYSE, Other Exchs. 
To Glose Saturdays 
Through September 2 - 


The decision of the New York 
Stock Exchange to close on Satur- 
days Aug. 19 and 26 and Sept. 2 
was made known on Aug. 17. The 
action, it is stated, was prompted 
by the effect on employees of the 











recent protracted heat wave. The 


upon a similar course in closing 
for the three Saturdays, and 
others which also announced that 
they would follow the action. of 
the New York Exchange include 
the Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 

In the New York “Times” of 
Aug. 18 it was stated: 

The volume of business in Wall 
Street has been relatively large 
this summer and brokerage house’ 
staffs have been small. The in- 
tense heat of the last several days 
had prevented many from getting 


normal hours of sleep. Since 1933 — 


all similar moves have been voted 


down, principally because of the! 


se 


opposition of the large w 
houses, which explained that their 
expenses ran on, even when no 
business was being done. This 
year, however, with War Labor 
Board rulings preventing any 
extra financial recognition of the 
work that Exchange and broker- 
age house workers have been do- 
ing despite the heat and humidity, 
the Exchange community could 
do nothing for them save ease 
their working conditions. 

Such summer holidays have 
been unknown since 1933. In that 
year there were six summer Sat- 
urday holidays. In earlier years, 
the three-day-week-end over La- 
bor Day, and, when possible, over 
Independence Day, was usual. 

a 


Wellington To Be Partner 


William S. Wellington will be 
admitted as of Sept. 1 to partner- 
ship in Arrowsmith, Post and 
Welch, 115 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 








effort the harmonization of na- 
tional policies of member States 
designed to promote and main-— 
tain high levels of employment 
and progressively rising stand- 
ards of living. 





New York Curb Exchange decided ~ 
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Suggested Plan For A General 
International Organization 


(Continued from page 789) 


the maintenance of peace, and 
each State should be obli- 
gated to take such measures. 
The Assembly should have 
power to provide for distrib- 
uting the burden which such 
measures may entail. 

c) The Secretary General 
should be authorized to con- 
voke the Council in the event 
of any emergency. 


a) The Security Committee 
of the Council should have 
power to act on its own initia- 
tive in any case of an immi- 
nent menace to peace; in all 
other cases, the Security 
Committee should act only 
with the specific authoriza- 
tion of the Council or the 
Assembly. 

b) Each State represented 
in the Security Committee | 
should be obligated to take. 
part, to the full extent of its | 
resources, in any action taken 
by the Security Committee 
for preventing or suppressing 
a use of force. Other States 
should be obligated to refrain | 
from interference with any, 
action taken by the Security | 
Committee in execution of its | 
powers 
c) The Security Committee 
should have power, subject to | 
the approval of the Council, | 
to organize the technical bod- | 


} 
| 
18. | 


ies necessary for the mainte- | 25. 


nance of peace, and to organ- | 
ize such regional committees | 
as may be needed. 


The Assembly should have | 
power by special majority | 
vote including the votes of 
the States continuously rep- | 
resented in the Council, to 
prescribe limitations with re- | 
spect to the size and type of | 
armaments to be maintained | 
by States, and to establish | 
agencies and methods for the | 
supervision and control of | 
armaments. 


| 
IV. Settlement of Disputes 
Between States 


20. The Charter should proclaim | 
the duty of each State to use | 
none but pacific means in| 
seeking to settle its disputes | 
with other States. 


The Permanent Court of In- | 
ternational Justice shoud | 
have jurisdiction over all dis- | 
putes in which States are in 
conflict as to their respective | 
legal rights and which are. 
not pending before the Coun- 
cil, such jurisdiction to be 
exercised upon an application 
by any party to the dispute. 


a) The Council should have 
power acting on its own in- 
itiative or at the request of 
any State, to take cognizance 
of any dispute between States 
which is not pending before 
the Court. If it does not suc- 
ceed in bringing about a set- 
tlement of the dispute by 
other means, the Council 
should have power, by two- 
thirds vote including the votes 
of the States continuously 
represented, to give a decision 
binding on the parties to the 
dispute 


b) The Council should be au- 
thorized to transfer a dispute 
to the Assembly, and the As- 
sembly should thereupon have 
power by two-thirds vote in- 
cluding the votes of the States 
continuously represented in 
the Council, to give a decision 
binding on the parties to the 
dispute. 

c) In dealing with a dispute, 
the Council or the Assembly 
should have power, by simple 
majority vote, to request the 
Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice to give an ad- 
visory opinion on any legal 


19. 


21. 








23. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


question connected with the, 
dispute. 
d) A State which is a party | 
to a dispute should not have 
a vote on any question relat- 
ing to the dispute, either in 
the Council or in the Assem- 
bly. 

a) In the event of a failure 
by a party to a dispute to 
comply with a decision of the 
Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice or of the Coun- 
cil or Assembly, the Council 
should have power, by two- 
thirds vote including the 
votes of the States continu- : 
ously represented, to take 
such action as it may deem to 
be necessary for giving effect 
to the decision. 

b) A State should not have a 
vote in the Council when its 
failure to comply with a deci- | 
sion is under consideration. 


29. 


V. Promotion of the General 


Welfare ‘31, 


|24. a) The Charter should pro- | 


claim the duty of each State | 
to cooverate in measures to} 
be taken for the extension of | 
human freedom and for the} 
satisfaction of human needs. | 
b) The Assembly should have | 
power to organize cooperation | 
among States directed to the | 
furtherance of these aims. 


a) The Assembly should have | 
power to create and maintain | 
such special agencies, general | 
or regional, as may be needed 
for promoting the general 
welfare, and to define the 
powers of these agencies. 
b). The Charter should par- 
ticularly envisage the need 
for creating or continuing 
special agencies to facilitate 
international cooperation with 
respect to such matters as: 
1. International trade. 
2. International finance and | 
investments. 
. International transport by 
land, sea, and air. 
. International communica- 
tions. 
. International 
arrangements. 
. Food and agriculture. 
. Public health and nutri- 
tion. 


. Nareotics and other dan- 
gerous drugs. 


. Population and migration 
problems. 


Cultural and scientific in- 
terchange. 

The General Commission 
should have power, acting 
in accordance with policies 
adopted by the Assembly and 
subject to general control by 
the Assembly, to coordinate 
the activities of international 
agencies having specialized 
responsibilities. 

a) The Charter should pro- | 
claim the duty of each State) 
to treat its own population in| 
a manner which will not vio- | 
late the dictates of humanity | 
and justice. 


b) The Charter should pro- 
vide that any failure by a 


32. 





33. 


commodity 


oo © SO OO SF w~ 


10. 


34. 





State to live up to this obliga-| yyy, Supremacy of International 


tion is a matter of concern to 
the community of States, and 
the Assembly should have 
power to take cognizance of it 
as such. 


a) The Charter should pro- 
claim the principle that the 
well-being and development 
of devendent peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilization. 


b) To secure the performance 
of this trust, the Assembly 
should have power, by two-_| 
thirds vote, to recommend) 
to be taken by 


35. 


measures 





States which have direct re- 
sponsibility 
peoples. 


for dependent 36. 


VL. 


c) The Assembly should have 
power to create permanent 
agencies, general and regional, 
which would report to the 
Assembly annually concern- 
ing the problems of depend- 
ent peoples. 

d) The States which have di- 
rect responsibility for de-| 
pendent peoples should have) 
a duty to make periodical re- 
ports to such agencies, and to 
permit such local investiga- 
tions as the agencies may 
deem to be necessary. 

The Assembly should have 
power to take the measures 
necessary to assure the effec- 
tive execution of any man- 
date which may be conferred 
upon a State by the GIO, 
with respect to a particular 
territory. 


The Assembly should have 
power to assume responsibil- 
ity for the administration of 
any territory which may be| 
placed under the direct con- 
trol of the GIO, and to create 
the agencies which may be 
needed for such administra- 
tion. 


Agreements Between States 

a) The Charter should pro- | 
vide that every agreement 
entered into between States 
after the Charter becomes 
operative shall be reg.stered 
with the Secretariat. 


b) The Charter should pro- 
vide that any organ of the 
GIO may disregard any agree- 
ment between States which 
is not registered with the 
Secretariat in accordance with 
the foregoing provision. 


c) The Secretariat should 
publish the texts of all agree-| 
ments registered. 


The Permanent Court of 
International Justice should | 
have jurisdiction, on applica- | 
tion by any party to an) 
agreement between States 
which has not been fully ex- | 
ecuted to give a declaratory 
judgment that because of an/| 
esential change of circum-_| 
stances the agreement has) 
ceased to be binding. | 
a) The Council should have! 
power, by two-thirds vote and | 
with the concurrence of the} 
Assembly given by two-thirds | 
vote, to advise the revision 
by the parties of any agree-| 
ment between States which 
has not been fully executed, 
on the ground that it is not 
adapted to existing condi- 
tions. 

b) If any party to the agree- 
ment fails to cooperate in the 
revision advised, the Perma- 
nent Court of International 
Justice should have jurisdic- 
tion, on application by any 
other party, to give a declar- 
atory judgment that the 
agreement has become unduly 
onerous and has_ therefore 
ceased to be binding. 


The Council should have 
power. by two-thirds vote 
and with the concurrence of 
the Assembly given by two- 
thirds vote, to advise the re- 
adjustment by the States con- 
cerned of any situation the 
continued existence of which 
might endanger good under- 
standing between States. 


Law 


a) The Charter should pro- 
claim the duty of each State 
to carry out in full good faith 
its obligations under inter.a- 
tional law. 

b) The Charter should pro- 
vide that any failure by a 
State to carry out its obliga- 
tions under international law 
is a matter of concern to the 
community of States, and the| 
Assembly should have power | 
to take cognizance of the} 
failure. | 


a) The Charter, as the basic 
instrument of international 





SEC Amends Rule Defining “Aggregate 


indebtedness” And “Net Capital” 


The Securities and Exchange Commission on Aug. 11 announced 
the adoption of an amendment to Rule X-15C3-1 defining the terms 


“aggregate indebtedness” and “net capital.” 


Rule X-15C3-1 pre- 


scribes for brokers and dealers registered with the Commission ia 
maximum ratio of aggregate indebtedness to net capital of 2,000% . 
The rule was adopted on Oct. 28, 1942, under a provision suspending 





its effectiveness until further or-@ 
der the Commission. The rea-, 


| sons which impelled the adoption 


of the rule are stated in the) 
opinion of the Commission in 
“National Association of Securi- | 
ties Dealers, Inc.,” Securities Ex- | 
change Act Release No. 3322. 
which was published on the same 
day that the rule was adopted. 

The Commission stated in that 
opinion: 

“ . the Commission, in col- 
laboration with various State 
commissioners and representa- 
tives of the securities industry, 
has prepared, and is about to 
promulgate, Rule X-17A-5 
which will require that all reg- 
istered brokers and dealers file 
with the Commission at least 
once a yvear a financial state- 
ment which in some cases must 
be certified by an independent 
accountant. The reports re- 
ceived under this rule will. for 
the first time, afford us an op- 
portunity to study the financial 
condition of all registered bro- 
kers and dealers and the know!l- 
edge thus obtained should be 
extremely helpful if, at some 
future date, the Commission de- 
termines that the public interest 
requires change in the method 
of prescribing capital require- 
ments.” 

From the Commission’s advices, 
Aug. 11, we also quote: 

On Nov. 23, 1942, shortly after 
the adoption of Rule X-15C3-1, 
the Commission published pro- 
posed definitions of the terms 
‘aggregate indebtedness’ and ‘net 
capital’ for comment, and on 





law, should prevail over all) 
agreemcnts between States. 


b) The Assembly should have 
power by two-thirds vote, to 
declare that any provision in 
an agreement between States 
is inconsistent with the Char- 
ter; for this purpose it shoulc 
have pewer, by simple major- 
ity vote, to request the Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice to give an advisory 
opinion. 

c) Any provision in an agree- 
ment which is thus declared 
by the Assembly to be in- 
consistent with the Charter 
should not have legal effect. 


a) The Assembly should have 
power to adopt general con- 
ventions to be submitted tc 
States for acceptance. 

b) The Assembly should also 
have power, by two-thirds 
vote including the votes of 
the States continuously rep- 
resented in the Council, to 
adopt general rules of inter- 
national law which shall be 
binding on all States. 


Vit. Amendment of the Charter 


38. a) The Charter should pro- 

vide that amendments may be 
adopted by the Assembly by 
two-thirds vote including the 
votes of the States repre- 
sented at the time in the 
Council, but that no vote on 
adoption may take place be- 
fore one year has elapsed 
after the amendment was 
formally proposed. 
b) An amendment should en- 
ter inte force one year after 
its adovtion by the Assembly, 
but if within that period for- 
mal objection has been ex- 
pressed by as many as ten 
States the amendment should 
not enter into force unless 
within the following year it is 
again adopted by the Assem- 
bly by two-thirds vote in- 
cluding the votes of the States 
represented at the time in the 
Council. 


37. 





Nov. 28, 1942, it adopted Rule 
X-17A-5, which required reports 
to be filed by brokers and dealers 
beginning Jan. 1, 1943. A sub- 
stantial number of helpful com- 
ments on the proposed definitions 
was received, and since April 3, 
1943, the Commission has experie 
mentally applied a similar set of 
definitions to all financial state- 
ments filed under Rule X-17A-5 
in order to test those definitions 
in actual practice. The definitions 
presently adopted are the result 
of the comments on the draft of 
Nov. 23, 1942. and the Commis- 
sion’s experience of more than a 
year under Rule X-17A-5 and the 
experimental definitions applied 
to the financial statements filed 
pursuant to that rule.” 


The term ‘aggregate indebted- 
ness”’ is defined to mean the total 
money liabilities of a broker or 
dealer, exclusive of (A) indebted- 
ness secured by exempted securi- 
ties; (B) amounts segregated in 
accordance with the Commodity 
Exchange Act, and (C) liabilities” 
on open contractual commitments, 
which are defined to include such 
things as when-issued contracts, 
spot (cash) commodities con- 
tracts, etc. 


The term “net capital” is de- 
fined to mean the net worth of 2 
broker or dealer, adjusted by 
adding unrealized profits (or de- 
ducting unrealized losses) in his 
own accounts and accounts of 
partners and by making four pre- 
scribed deductions. The first de- 
duction is for the amount of fixed 
assets and assets which cannot be 
readily converted into cash. The 
second deduction is a safety mar- 
gin of 10% of the market value of 
securities long and short “in the 
accounts of the broker or dealer 
himself and of partners. The 
third deduction, which applies 
only in the case of a broker or 
dealer who has open contractual 
commitments, is a similar safety 
margin of 10% of the value of 
each net long or short position 
contemplated by any such com- 
mitment in the accounts of the 
broker or dealer and of partners, 
adjusted according to the unreal- 
ized profit or loss in such com- 
mitment. Neither of these two 
deductions applies to exempted 
securities. The fourth and last 
deduction, which must be made 
only in the case of a sole pro- 
prietor, is the excess of liabilities 
not incurred in the course of 
business as a broker or dealer 
over assets not used in the busi- 
ness, but only if such excess 
would materially affect net worth. 


The rule retains the provision, 
which was inserted on its adop- 
tion in 1942, exempting brokers 
and dealers who do not extend 
credit to customers and who hold 
the funds or securities of custom— 
ers only temporarily and as an 
incident to the prompt consum- 
mation of cash transactions. 


The Commission’s experierce 
with the financial statements filed 
by brokers and dealers under 
Rule X-17A-5, as well as its ex- 
perience with the bookkeering 
requirements of Rules X-17A-3 
and X-17A-4. leads it to the con- 
clusion that it would be imprac- 
ticable to impose any more com- 
vrehensive requirements at this 
time. For the sake of simplicity 
the Commission has also deleted 
from the vresent definitions cer- 
tain provisions which were in- 
cluded in the draft of Nov. 23, 
1942. in order to meet various 
svecial situations. As additional 
exnerience is acanired in this 
field the Commission will con- 
sider appropriate amendments or 
additions to its rules. 

The definitions go into effect on 
Nov. 9, 1944, which will be 90 
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days after their publication. The 
intervening period will give bro- 
kers and dealers an opportunity 
to apply the definitions to their 
own businesses and to make such 
readjustments as may appear nec- 
essary before the definitions be- 
come effective. The Commission 
will also examine during that 


period the rules and settled prac- | achieve the 


tices of each national securities 
exchange with a view to exempt- 
ing from Rule X-15C3-1 members 
of any exchange whose rules or 
settled practices impose minimum 
capital requirements more com- 
prehensive than the requirements 
adopted by the Commission. 


Although the Commission has 
already. had the benefit of com- 
ments on the proposed definitions 
of Nov. 23, 1942, it will welcome 
any comments which interested 
persons may care to make during 
the next 90 days upon the defi- 
nitions presently adopted. 

The text of the Commission’s 
action follows: 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, deeming it necessary 
for the exercise of the functions 
vested in it and necessary and ap- 


propriate in the public interest } 


and for the protection of investors 
so to do, pursuant to authority 
conferred upon it by the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934, par- 
ticularly Sections 15 (c) and 23 
<a) thereof, hereby amends Rule 
X-15C3-1 to read as follows: 


Rule X-15C3-1—Ratio of Aggre- 
gate Indebtedness to Net Capital. 


(a) General Provision—No bro- 
ker or dealer shall permit his 
aggregate indebtedness to. all 
other persons to exceed 2,000% of 
his net capital. 

(b) Exemptions—The provisions 
of this rule shall not apply to any 
broker. or dealer who (1) does 
not extend credit to any person 
to whem he sells or for whom he 
purchases any securities, and (2) 
does not carry money or: securi- 
ties for the account of customers 
or owe money or securities to cus- 
tomers, except as an incident to 
transactions with or for customers 
which are promptly consummated 
by payment or delivery; provided, 
That credit shall not be deemed 
to be extended by reason of a 
bona fide delayed delivery of any 
such security against full payment 
of the entire purchase price there- 
of upon such delivery within 35 
days after such purchase. 

(c) Definitions—For the pur- 
pose of this rule— 

(1) The term “aggregate in- 
debtedness” shall be deemed to 
mean the total money liabilities 
of a broker or dealer arising in 
connection with any transaction 
whatsoever, including, among 
other things, money borrowed, 
money payable against securities 
Joaned and securities “failed to 
receive,” customers’ free credit 
balances, credit balances in cus- 
tomers’ accounts having short po- 
sitions in securities, and equities 
in customers’ commodities futures 
accounts, but excluding: 

(A) Indebtedness secured by 
exempted securities; 

(B) Amounts aggregated in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
the Commodity Exchange Act and 
the rules -and regulations there- 
under; and 

(C) Liabilities on open -con- 
tractual commitments; 

(2) The term “net capital” shall 
be deemed to mean the net worth 
of a broker or dealer (that is, the 
excess of total assets over total 
liabilities), adjusted by 

(A) Adding unrealized profits 
(or deducting unrealized. losses) 
in the accounts of the broker or 
dealer and, if such broker or 
dealer is a partnership, adding 





| 


| ject of the plan is the encourage- , option of the taxpayer. 
ment of venture capital and the’ 


| 


‘ 


‘delivery contracts, 





equities (or deducting deficits) in 
accounts of partners; 

(B) Deducting fixed assets and | 
assets which cannot be readily 
converted into cash, 


Post-War Tax Planning 


(Continued from page 779) 


and professional men in St. Paul} carried back for each of the two 
and Minneapolis. The main ob- | preceding years or forward, at the 


stimulation of production to 
goal of full employ- 
ment. It estimates an annual 
Federal budget of $18 billions, 
and anticipates a post-war na- 
tional income of $120 billions 
based on 1942 prices. 

The plan proposes to repeal the 
excess profits tax, the capital 
stock tax, the declared value ex- 
cess profits tax, the 2% penalty 
imposed for filing consolidated 
corporate returns, and the pro- 
vision requiring corporations to 
include in gross income 15% of 
the dividends received from do- 
mestic corporations. 

It would permit net operating 
loss deductions to be carried for- 
ward for each of the five suc- 
ceeding taxable years; for the two 
taxable years following repeal of 
the excess profits tax it would 
permit net operating losses to be 





partners, officers. directors, em- 
ployees, and salesmen; customers’ 
unsecured notes and accounts; and 
deficits in customers’ accounts, 
except in bona fide cash accounts 
within the meaning of Section 4 
(c) of Regulation T of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System; 

(C) Deducting 10% of the mar- 
ket value of securities, long and 
short (except exempted securi- 
ties) in the capital, proprietary 
and other accounts of the broker 
or dealer and, if such broker or 
dealer is a partnership, in ac- 
counts of partners; 

(D) Deducting, in the case of a 
broker or dealer who has open 
contractual commitments, 10% of 
the value (which shall be the 
market value whenever there is a 
market) of each net long and each 
net short position contemplated 
by any existing contractual com- 
mitment in the capital, proprie- 
tary and other accounts of the 
broker or dealer and, if such bro- 
ker or dealer is a partnership, in 
accounts of partners, except as to 
exempted securities, and except 
that the deduction with respect to 
any individual commitment shall 
be reduced by the _ unrealized 
profit (or increased by the un- 
realized loss) in such commit- 
ment; and 

(E) Deducting, in the case of a 
broker or dealer who is a sole 
proprietor, the excess of (i) lia- 
bilities which have not been in- 
curred in the course of business 
as a broker or dealer over (ii) 
assets not used in the business, 
but only if such excess would ma- 
terially affect net worth; 

(3) The term “exempted securi- 
ties shall mean those securities 
specifically defined as exempted 
securities in Section 3 (a) (12) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934; 

(4) The term “partner,” where 
the broker or dealer is a partner- 
ship, shall mean only a partner 
who has agreed in writing that 
the equity in any accounts he may 
maintain with such partnership 
shall be included as partnership 
property; 

(5) The term “contractual com- 
mitments” shall include under- 
writing, when-issued and delayed 
endorsements 
of puts and calls, commitments in 
foreign currencies, and _ spot 
(cash) commodities contracts, but 
shall not include uncleared regu- 
lar way purchases and sales of 
securities and contracts in com- 
modities futures; a series of con- 
tracts of purchase or sale of the 
same security conditioned, if at 


‘all, only upon issuance may be 
including, | treated as an individual commit- 


among other things, real estate.| ment; and 


less any indebtedness cecured | 


(6) The term “customer” shall|porations tends to hold downja specific figure ‘into constitu- | Park, 





Unused 
excess profits credits would be 
used just as though the law were 
in effect, permitting such credit 
to be carried back for the two 
preceding taxable years. 

Double taxation of corporation 
dividends would be eliminated to 
a great extent. Forty per cent 
of the dividends received by indi- 
viduals from domestic corpora- 
tions would be excluded from 
gross income. 

Changes are recommended in 
the present “capital gains” provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Act, 
providing that losses be allowed 
on the same basis as that on 
which gains are taxed, with the 
rate reduced for both individuals 
and corporations, gains and losses 
being reported 100% for corpora- 
tions and 50% for other taxpay- 
ers. Capital gains would be de- 
fined as provided by the Revenue 
Act of 1942, except that assets held 
for six months or less would not 
be classified as capital assets. 

The plan proposes a retail sales 
tax of 5%, with no exemptions. 

With the sales tax adopted, per- 
sonal individual income tax ex- 
emptions would be raised to $600 
for single persons, $1,400 for mar- 
ried persons and heads of families, 
and $400 for each dependent. The 
normal individual income tax 
rate would be 10%, with surtaxes 
ranging from 6% to 50%, the first 
$2,000 of surtax net income ex- 
empt. 

Corporations with net incomes 
of less than $50,000 would pay 
normal rate of 15% on the first 
$5,000, 17% on the next $15,000, 
19% on the next $5,000 and 31% 
on the next $25,000, plus 10% sur- 
tax on the first $25,000 and 22% 
on the next $25,000, or a total tax 
of less than 40%. For corpora- 
tions with net income over $50,- 
000 the normal rate would be 24% 
and the surtax rate 16%. 

No specific provision is made 
for retirement of the national 
debt, which would not be con- 
sidered until the national income 
is above the full employment 
levels, when surplus would be 
used to reduce the debt. 

The $18 billion Federal budget 
would be met under the plan by 
the following receipts: 


Miscellaneous revenues $300,000,000 
Customs ee ee hs 400,000,000 
Estate and gift taxes. 500,000,000 
Excise taxes __ : “s 4,000,000,000 
Corporation income tax__ 5,000,000,000 
Individual income tax 5,000,000,000 
Sales tax of 5% e AEN 2,800,000,000 


Total - -- $18,000,000,000 


National Planning Association 
Plan 


Entirely different and almost 
diametrically opposed to the Twin 
Cities Plan in some respects is 
the post-war tax program spon- 
sored by the National Planning 
Association, a private organiza- 
tion of business, labor and gov- 
ernment representatives. This 
plan, which also contemplates a 
Federal budget of $18 billions, but 
with an assumed national income 
of $140,000 billions at 1943 prices, 
was announced on July 24. It 
was prepared by Beardsley Ruml, 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and Treasurer of R. H. Macy 
& Co., and H. Christian Sonne. 
President of the chemical firm of 
Amsinck, Sonne & Co. of New 
York. 

The outstanding feature of this 
plan is the abolition of all cor- 
poration taxes except a 5% fran- 
chise levy, a graduated progres- 
sive individual income tax being 
the chief source of Government 
revenue. The authors contend 
that taxing the income of cor- 





gressive rates. Business moni 
ment as to what is economically | 
sound in terms of expenditure, | 
pricing, capital transactions and | 
the like is distorted, they say, by | 
tax considerations, and the higher | 
the Federal tax the greater the| 
distortion. 

This plan advocates that indi- 
vidual income taxes should start 
with a 16% normal rate, plus sur- 
taxes beginning with 1% on the; 
first $2,000 of taxable income and 
graduating upward to 50% on net 
incomes of $250,000 or over, ex- 
emptions being the same as at 
present. 

No sales tax would be imposed, 
and excises would be retained 
only on tobacco and liquor and 
perhaps on gasoline, The capital 
gains tax would be kept for the 
time being, and future issues of 
Federal, State and municipal 
bonds would not be tax-exempt. 
The authors also recommend that 
the Securities and Exchange Act 
be modified to facilitate issues 
and to reduce the _ dispropor- 
tionate costs of smaller transac- 
tions. 

Under this program the Federal 
receipts would be as follows: 


Tariff and miscellaneous_ $500,000,000 
Estate and gift taxes____ 500,000,000 
meee: bane 3,000,000,000 
Corporate franchise tax__ 1,000,000,000 
Individual income tax __-_- 13,000,000,000 





Total _____._..-_._____.. . $18,000,000,000 


The Ruml-Sonne plan would 
raise 72% of the budget by indi- 
vidual income taxes and 542% by 
corporate franchise tax, compared 
with 27% each by corporation and 
individual income taxes in the 
Twin Cities plan. 

In suggesting the small fran- 
chise tax of 5% to represent the 
value of doing business in cor- 
porate form, Messrs. Ruml and 
Sonne point out the important 
fact that measures would have to 
be adopted also to prevent the 
use of the corporate form as a 
device to avoid payment of indi- 
vidual income taxes or to secure 
tax advantages over partnerships 
and unincorporated businesses. 


Reduction ef the National Debt 

Like the Twin Cities plan, the 
National Planning  Association’s 
program makes no provision for 
Federal debt retirement, which 
it foresees occurring in periods of 
over-expansion of private busi- 
ness activity. Apparently both 
plans reflect the belief that re- 
tirement can come in easy stages 
through the employment of sur- 
pluses developing in the Federal 
Treasury. This aspect alone is 
likely to invite opposition from 
both the Treasury Department 
and Congress. Prevailing senti- 
ment of House and Senate tax 
leaders indicates that some defi- 
nite debt reduction will be in- 
cluded in whatever post-war fis- 
cal program is adopted by Con- 
gress. 


Proposed 25% Federal Tax Limit 


“Investment Timing” in its is- 
sue of March 16 last discussed 
various possible post-war tax re- 
forms which appear in the Twin 
Cities and National Planning pro- 
grams except for the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution 
limiting to 25% Federal income 
taxes on both individuals and 
corporations and taxes on inheri- 
tances and gifts (except in times 
of war). The movement sup- 
porting this proposed amendment 
has been making progress, 17 
States having approved the plan 
with only 15 States now needed 
to bring it before Congress. 

The Treasury Department has 
strongly opposed this proposal, 
citing objections such as: the plan 
would increase the tax burdens 
on lower incomes and also excise 
levies; destroy any surplus ap- 
plicable to reduction of the na-| 


tional debt, and unwisely freeze | 








thereby; furniture and fixtures;| include every person except a/ wages, raise the cost of goods and _ tjgnal law. 


exchange memberships; 


rent, insurance and .expenses: | 


prepaid | partner as here defined. 
The amendment to the fore-: 


services, limit the yield on risk- | 


bearing investment, and impose 


goodwill: organization exnenses: going rule shall become effective’ double taxation on dividend in- 
unsecured advances and loans to\ 


Nov. 9, 1944. 


come without 


regard to pro-! 


The proponents of the plan | 
| maintain that there is nothing in jnteresting study ™av be had from 





prevent the balancing of a proper 
Federal budget. = 


Our Own View 4 


We welcome the receptive atti- 
tude of Congress towards tax re- 
vision and pians such as the Twin 
Cities and the National Planning 
Association which, while wn- 
likely to be. adopted in present 
form, contain much that is con- 
structive. They promise to con- 
tribute to a foundation upon 
which to build a practicable rev- 
enue structure that would repre- 
sent business as well as the Gov- 
ernment, although we think Con- 
gress is unlikely to repeal the 
corporation income tax and leave 
individuals subject to present tax 
rates or even higher ones. 

We are in hearty agreement as 
to repeal of the excess profits tax, 
the capital stock tax, and the 
other taxes cited in the Twin 
Cities plan. ° 

We favor complete elimination 
of double taxation of corporation 
dividends and the capital gains 
tax; adoption of a retail sales tax 
and of the proposed 25% limita- 
tion by constitutional amendment, 

While in the first post-war year 
we do not expect a national in- 
come higher than $95-$100 bil- 
lions, based on then prevailing 
prices, we agree with the Twin 
Cities plan that a $120 billion in- 
come is a reasonable base for sub¢ 
sequent years. Assuming the tax 
reforms we advocate to be in ef- 
fect, our estimate of the Federal 
receipts would be as follows: 





Tariff and miscellaneous_ $700,00: 
Estate and gift taxes___- ts 500,00 
Excise taxes. i 2. ual 4,090,0 
Corporation income tax-_- 5,000, 
Individual income tax___~ 4,700,00 
Gales tax @t 2% 222; 1,100,00 
DEA Sele Scie $16,000,000,000 


Our budget of $16 billions is 
predicated on a reduction in mili- 
tary and naval expenditures and 
genuine Government econo 
and is more than twice the 1 
figure of $7.3 billions. 

Allowance has not been made 
in the above figures for the effect 
(estimated to lower the receipts 
from corporation and individual 
income taxes by $1 billion eaéh)— 
of the 25% Federal tax limitation 
because, involving the passage of 
a constitutional amendment, it is 
hardly likely to become operative 
in the foreseeable future. 


Tax Reductions by Three Plans 


Based on the Budget Di- 
rector’s July, 1944, figures of 
$18.9 billions from individual in- 
come taxes and $16.5 billions 
from corporation income taxes, a 
general estimate of the compara- 
tive effect of the proposed tax 
reductions follows: 


a 

National Planning Association 31% 
Twin Cities 
National Securities & Research 

Corp. ows ivan cialiginecd da an apices kee 70 

*Individual Income Taxes (estimated re=- 
duction from Budget). 

tCorporation Income Taxes (estimated 
reduction from Budget). 


t 
94% 
70 


Conclusion 


To enable full employment in 
the post-war era and the neces- 
sary stimulation of venture cap- 
ital into private industry, thor- 
ough revision of the existing tax 
structure is required. Encourag- 
ing signs are the receptive atti- 
tude of Congress and the con- 
structive suggestions being made 
by business and Government tax 
experts. Not only is intelligent 
removal of oppressive taxation on 
business essential for post-war 
prosperity but in our view it is 
equally important to adopt with- 
out delay a sound program to be 
made effective as soon as hostili- 
ties cease.—From “Investment 
Timing,” issued by the Economies 
& Investment Dept. of the Na- 
tional Securities & Research Corp. 
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“The Meaning Of Bretton Woods” 


(Continued from page 779) 
reached by the 44 participating; trouble, the Fund stands ready to 
nations, was the spirit in which|make its resources available to 
men from many different lands/|help them over this crisis.” 


approached a problem which they 
knew they could solve only 


| 


Mr. White: “Yes, it has, as I 
said, very large resources amount- 


through cooperative action. They|jng to almost nine billion dollars 
know from the tragic experience | for the purpose of helping those 
of the two decades which fol- | countries adjust their trade in an 
lowed the last world war that if orderly manner.” 


their countries tried again to 
achieve economic security through 
separate national action, they 
would achieve in the end only 
economic chaos and economic ag- 
gression. And they knew that 
these lead inevitably down the 
road to war. The alternative to 
economic cooperation is economic 
warfare, and economic warfare is 
but the initial phase of armed 
conflict. 

“They met, therefore, deter- 
mined to uproot at least this par- 
ticular cause of the frightful 
tragedy through which the world 
is now passing. They met with 
faith in one another’s good will 
and with faith in their common 
capacity to solve a common prob- 
lem. They met determined to 
_find a solution, and although the 
solution was not easy, they found 
.it. This is a hopeful augury, I 
éhink, for the important security 
conference which opened today at 
Dumbarton Oaks here in Wash- 
ington. Men have learned at last 
that the hopes they share can best 
be realized by a joining of their 


hands. 
“At Bretton Woods we agreed 
upon two instrumentalities to 


help one another toward a secure 
and stable economic world: an In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and an 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Some 
of the American delegates to the 


| 





conference are here tonight. I 
think it would be helpful if they 
were to give you their impres- 
sions of what was accomplished.” 

Mr. Granik:. “Now, Dr. White, 
one of the things that I have dis- 
covered about the Bretton Woods 


conference is that very few pores in so that you have cash available 


understand either the Fund or the 
Bank. They feel that the agree- 
ments are written in such techni- 
cal language that the ordinary 
man in the street can’t understand 
them. Now I would like you ina 
few words to describe the Mone- 
tary Fund.” 


The Fund Explained 
Dr. White: “Well, stripped of its 





achieve new high levels of world 
trade. These we must have if we 
@re going to have full employment 
after the war. Now, the Fund | 
helps to bring this about by doing | 
three things: First, it will help! 
an orderly adjustment of ex- 
change rates immediately after 


of exchange rates thereafter, so 


that exporters and importers will right.” 


be able to buy and sell without 


running the serious danger of not, that the local expenses for 


large losses from unanticipated labor 
exchange fluctuations. Secondly, | raised by the country in which 


the Fund will prevent competitive 
exchange depreciation which does 
so much to disrupt trade and 
eventually helps to bring about 
depression. Thirdly, it will pre- 
vent and seriously cut down those 
exchange discriminations and con- 
trols which serve to stifle trade 
and foreign investment.” 


Senator Tobey: “In other words, 
Mr. White: I have just another 
word I would like to add. In 
order to bring these three things 
about, the Fund necessarily has to 
have some pretty large resources 
and pretty broad powers, and the 
Fund is equipped with those re- 
sources and those powers. In a 
nutshell, then Harry, the Fund 
provides international machinery 
for stabilizing the values of for- 
eign currency and for playing the 

“financiai game fairly in the field 
of foreign trade and commerce. 
If the countries which are ful- 


filling these obligations get into 


Senator Tobey: “And there will 
be no more resorting to sharp 
practices such as _ depreciating 
currencies, imposing restrictions 
on the payment of goods they 
have bought from other countries, 


‘and all the other tricks which 


Nazi Germany played upon the 
world. Is that right?” 


Dr. White: “Yes it was precisely 
those practices which contributed 
so much to the depression of the 
Thirties and eventually led to the 
war.” 


The Bank Explained 

Mr. Granik: “Dr. White, I think 
the public is just as foggy about | 
the Bank as they are about the | 
Fund. I would like to hear a sim- 
ilar explanation of the Inter- | 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development.” 

Dr. White: ‘‘Why don’t you take 
the Bank, Dean? That’s your 
bailiwick.” 

Mr. Acheson: “I think the Bank 
‘s a.much simpler Institution than 
the Fund and it ought to be an| 
institution which every American | 
can understand. Every American | 
has a bank in his own town and 
he understands how it works. The 
primary purpose of the Bank is | 
to make capital available from | 
those countries which have capital | 
to countries which want to borrow | 
for purposes of reconstruction 
and development. Now, in order | 
to do this, each country subscribes | 
to shares in the Bank, just as 


| 


| and 


countries on local services and 
local products, and I pointed to 
the provision in the Bank which 
provided precisely for the point 
you made. In other words, that 
the funds, which would be pro- 
vided in the form of foreign ex- 
change, are for the purpose 
chiefly of purchasing imports.” 

Mr. Granik: “Dr. White, just 
what is the relationship between 
the Fund and the Bank?” 

Dr. White: “Well, they are two 
very separate institutions. They 
are, of course, interdependent in- 
stitutions in the sense that the 
proper functioning of one would 
help in the proper functioning of 
the other. But the Bank is de-'| 
signed, as Dean says, to provide 
long-term capital for reconstruc- 
tion and development, and the 
Fund, of course, merely provides 
for stable exchanges and for or- 
derly conduct of internationai 
trade.” 

Mr. Acheson: “Well, Harry, one 
of the things that I hear people 
saying is that if you have the 
Bank you don’t need the Fund, 
if you have the Fund you 
don’t need the Bank. Now, it 
seems to me that the exact oppo- 
site of that is true.” 

Dr. White: “I should think so. 
I should think that they both are 
needed to supplement each other. 
They both perform very essential | 
functions on different aspects of 
trade and capital.” 

Mr. Brown: “It is very evident, 
it seems to me, that the Bank, by 
providing funds to pay for capital 
imports such as machinery of a 
country which wants the machin- 
ery in connection with a new 
project, makes it much easier for 
that country to maintain its nor- 
mal balance of trade and pay for 
its current imports.” 

Dr. White: ‘Yes, I think there 
is that connection between them 
in addition to the other one.” 

Mr. Brown: “It certainly re- 


; goods which we produce. 


every stockholder subscribes to duces the temptation of the pres- 
shares in a company or bank in | SUre on a country to ‘use the Fund | 
our own towns in this country. | for purposes other than maintain- 
Part of that subscription is paid |i7& the value of its currency, in| 
| purely normal exchange transac- 
ior operation. The greater part | tions.” 
of it, however, is not paidin. The| Mr. Granik: “It is said the Fund 
greater part of it is a guarantee to| will be given certain powers to)| 
make good losses in case the Bank | bring about changes in trade poli- | 





Metect! oe } 4 | The Bank will guarantee loans 
technicalities, the Fund isaninter-| which private investment com- | 
national organization set up to panies make.” 


|needed in connection with a re- 
‘construction or development proj- 


: aan. 1 Ct? 
the war and provide for stability | 


incurs losses. In that way the. 
Bank is equipped with capital. | 
Now, one of the most important | 
things about the operation of this | 
Bank is that the Bank does not) 
compete with private investment. 


Mr. Brown: ‘Dean, don’t you 
think you ought to point out that 
the Bank loans money or guaran- 
tees money only for the purpose 
of providing for an exchange 


Mr. Acheson: “That is quite. 


Mr. Brown: “It requires, does it 


and local materials be 
the project is located, without re- 


course to the Bank?” 


Senator Tobey: “And amplifying 
what Dean Acheson and Ned 
Brown have just said, I would add 
that loans in which the Bank is 
interesied would be only for the 
purpose of rebuilding industries, 
public utilities, and so forth in war 
devasted countries, and develop- 
ing natural resources and indus- 
tries in under-developed countries. 
Is that correct? 


The Exporter’s Angle 
Dr. White: “Ned, I think it is 
but, Ned, I think you would be 
interested in the conference that 
I had with a couple of representa- 
tives of one of our largest pro- 
ducers in this country of heavy 


cies and that we may be forced. 
by the Fund to lower our tariffs. 
Senator Tobey, what do you think 
of this?” 

Senator Tobey: “I would say) 
that the Fund has nothing to do 
with the tariff policy. The ques- 
tion of shaping the tariff policy is | 
exclusively a matter for Congess | 
to determine. The Fund makes| 
no provision and no reference to) 
questions of tariff policy.” 

Dr. White: “Wouldn’t you say,| 
none the less, Senator, that an ap- 
propriate tariff control would! 
help in the proper functioning of | 
the Fund as well as the Bank?” 


Senator Tobey: “I certainly 
should, and I might add here that | 
we Republicans, and Democrats 
as well, must learn the fundamen- 
tal lesson that if nations are going 
to buy from us, we must be wil- 
ling to take their goods in return | 
in payment.” 

Dr. White: “In other words, 
then, neither the Fund nor the 
Bank is a substitute for a proper 
commercial policy.” 

Senator Tobey: 
rect.” 

Mr. Acheson: “They are all 
part. of one much larger policy. 
Wouldn’t you say that is true?” 


Dr. White: “Yes, I think that 
it is important to emphasize both 
those points, that a proper com- 
mercial policy will help very 
greatly in the proper functioning 


“That is cor- 





of the Fund and the Bank and the 
proper utilization of the Fund and | 
the Bank will make more easy an | 


you feel about that? Did you 
find that the foreign countries 
were motivated by what they 
thought they could get out of the 
United States through the Fund 
or the Bank, or did you find a 


spirit of real cooperation evi- 
dent?” 

Secretary Morgenthau: “The 
Fund has nothing to do with 
either relief or rehabilitation. 
These are the responsibility of 
UNRRA. The Bank is intended 


to finance sound and productive 
reconstruction projects. They are 
no more WPA projects than are 
the loans of any private bank. 
They will help self-respecting 
peoples to get back on their feet 
economically and thus to buy the 
As to 
the spirit which motivated the 
representatives of these peoples at 
Bretton Woods, I think I shall ask 
Senator Tobey to give you his re- 
actions.” 


Exhaustion of Dollars 

Mr. Granik: “Mr. Brown, there 
has been a lot of talk that the 
United States dollars in the Fund 
will become exhausted and then 
the Fund will break down.” 

Mr. Brown: “I don’t think there 
is very much to that. In the first 
place, not all the countries in the 
Fund are going to use its credit 
facilities. Certainly a great num- 
ber of countries, such as South 
America, even countries like 
France and Holland, which have 
been invaded, have got large gold 
and foreign exchange resources, 
and they are going to use those up 
first; they are going to keen their 
ability to borrow from the Fund 
or have recourse to it as an ace 
in the hole. And they don’t 
really expect to use it in the near 
future.” 

Dr. White: “Even if they do, 
that is precisely what the Fund is 
for; if they should find them- 
selves up against an unanticipated 
emergency in which they have to 
draw upon the Fund, that is ex- 
actly what the Fund is there for.” 

Mr. Brown: “Exactly. It seems 
to me it is like a reserve account 
or a line of credit with a bank, 
something which even if you don’t 
use you are glad to know it is 
there.” 

Mr. Granik: “Cannot these safe- 
guards be removed or waived? 
What obligation is there for the 


| United States to replenish dol- 
| lars?” 


Mr. Brown: “In the first place, 
the country can only draw 25% of 
its quota in any one year. In the 
next place, there are various pro- 
visions in the Fund which re- 
auire a country whose balance of 
payment position 


| which gets more gold and foreign 


exchange to pay it back into the 
Fund. With all those considera- 
tions, I don’t think the dollars are 
going to run out if we maintain a 


| proper trade policy.” 


Mr. Acheson: ‘That is what it 
all gets back to, Ned, what Sen- 


ator Tobey was saying a few mo- | 
ments ago, that we have got to 


have a realization that if we want 
to sell we have got to buy, and 
that you cannot have over a long 
period of time a complete dis- 
equilibrium of the income and 
outgo of a country any more than 
of an individual.” 


Mr. Brown: “I think ‘that is ab- | 


solutely correct. You.can take 
gold for a while but the gold gives 
out, and you can loan money for 
a while but you get tired of doing 


that, and ultimately if you sell 
you have got to receive payment, 
and you can only receive payment 
in goods, but even if we should 


maintain a policy of restricting | 


imports and encouraging exports, 
we would have done a great deal 
to build up the world, and while 


improves and) 


Altruism or Self-Interest? ; 


Senator Tobey: “Well, Ned, a 
recent critic of the Fund came out 
and charged us with an adventure 
in world altruism. I rather accept 
that challenge. I think this old 
world of ours could stand a dose 
of aitruism in place of the world- 
wide cynicism that has prevailed 
so often in past years.” 

Mr. Granik: “On that topic, Mr. 
Secretary, we have heard it said 
that if the United States joins 
the Fund and Bank we will be 
throwing our money away. How 
about it?” 

Secretary Morgenthau: “To date 
this war has cost the American 
people over 200 billion dollars. In 
order to set up the Bank and the 
Fund, this country is asked to in- 
vest six billion dollars, which is 
less than the war costs us each 
month. Moreover, there is no 
reason to believe that we shall 
lose this investment. Every. pos- 
sible precaution was taken at 
Bretton Woods to protect both in- 
stitutions against loss and to in- 
sure them against abuse. The in- 
vestment should be returned to us 
many times over in a revival of 
trade. The Bank and the Fund 
will help preserve the peace for 
years to come, and for that reason 
alone they are well worth our 
investment in ther.” 


Senator Tobey: “Well, Mr. Sec- 
retary, I concur (and it bears re- 
iteration) that we are putting in 
a total investment or subscription 
into the Fund and Bank of six 
billion dollars for world peace 
and prosperity, but over and 
against that we are putting out in 
war expenditures each month 
seven billion dollars for death and 
destruction.” 


Dr. White: “Well, Senator, you 
speak of spending money on war. 
I think it needs to be emphasized 
that this is an investment and not 
an expenditure. The six billion 
that you put in here you will get 
| back, and with interest.” 

Mr. Acheson: “That is the point 
that I wanted to emphasize, too, 
ithe one that Harry just brought 
out. It seems to me a very strange 
|criticism to come from Americans 
that foreign investment is throw- 
ing money away, or, as I have 
‘heard some people say, throwing 
tmoney down a rat-hole. If any 
country in the world has ever 
benefited from foreign investment 
‘it has been the United States of 
America, and I think that the in- 
_vestors have benefited too, and 
what both of these plans mean is 
that the same benefits which have 
been extended to this country in 
rthe past are going to be extended 
to other countries in the future.” 

Dr. White: “Not only are the 
benefits going to be extended to 
| other countries, but quite obvious- 
‘ly our own exporters and manu- 
facturers and our labor are going 
\to benefit by such extension of 
credit. This is not an organization 
that is set up to benefit other 
wif feta but rather ourselves as 
well.” 


Mr. Acheson: “I suppose every 
transaction in which you loan 
|}money and borrow money is car- 
‘ried out for the profit of both the 
lender and the borrower, other- 
|wise it wouldn’t take place.” 


Dr. White: “That is right.” 


The War Debts and Lend Lease 
Mr. Granik: “Speaking of in- 
vestments abroad, Mr. Brown, 
since the Bretton Woods confer- 
‘ence I have had a number of busi- 
jness and banking leaders ask me 
how the proposed Fund and Bank 
‘will affect existing investments 
‘abroad. And also the war debts 
‘and Lend-Lease.” 

Mr. Brown: “Well, directly it 
will not. affect them because 
neither the Fund nor the Bank is 
set up for the purpose of taking 
care of past debts, whether private 


appropriate commercial policy.” | We might have our money frozen ‘or inter-governmental. The Fund 





export goods. They wanted to 
know precisely that question; 
they wanted to know if the Bank 
made large loans, what assurance 


‘for a time in the Fund, I don’t is set up for the purpose of insur- 


Not A WPA 13 
: ‘belive that, with th f _jing that payments on the current 
“Secretary Mor-| : [a |account will be met promptly, and 


Mr. Granik: | id 1 : 
genthau, one newspaper writer) ¥© ©°4U ose any considerable |ihe Bank is set up to encourage 








was there that they wouldn’t 
spend those loans in their own 


has called the Bretton Woods plan ' Portion of it, although there might |the investment of new capital and 
an international WPA. How do be some delay in getting it out.” to provide that that new capital 
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will be repaid, but both, by pro- 
moting the trade, prosperity and | 
the production of export goods by | 
the country concerned, will make | 
for a situation in which it ought | 
to be possible for countries to | 
much more readily pick up and| 
catch up on old and defaulted | 
debts.” 
’ Dr. White: “In other words, | 
Ned, that even though the Bank} 
and the Fund are designed to in-| 
crease trade in the future, and to| 
increase the flow of foreign in-' 
vestments in the future, it is fair 
to say that with the increased 
prosperity that comes from that, 
many countries will be able to 
resume servicing some of the 
debts they are partially or wholly 
in default on.” 

Mr. Brown: “I think that is un- 
questionably so. I have never} 
known of a country which hasn’t! 
wanted to pay its indebtedness if| 
it could.” 

Senator Tobey: “Ned, not the 
least of the results of the Bretton 
Woods conference was the fact 
that we produced unity among 
the different delegates from the 
different nations. Now, in my 
judgment (I think you will con- 
cur) that constitutes a goodwill 
account which will be a very real 
asset in international banking. 
Isn’t that your view?” 

Dr. White: “I don’t know how 
you feel about that, Ned, but I 
think it is even more than that. 
One of the provisions in the Fund 
calls for a reduction in the ex- 
change control on the withdrawal 
of profits that are earned by cor- 
porations that either have invest- 
ments abroad or that own plants 
abroad, and one of the conse- 
quences of the adoption of the 
Fund will be that those corpora- 
tions cannot only be assured that 
they will be able to withdraw the 
profits that they earned, but they 
will have the further assurance 
that any additional investment 
that they place there they will be 
able to withdraw when desired.” 

Mr. Acheson: “In other words, 
both the Bank and the Fund are 
looking to the future. They are 
not picking up and trying to 
liquidate old debts. They are try- 
ing to increase the flow of busi- 
ness in the future, and as you In- 
crease that flow and as there is 
more trade and more prosperity, 
then the chances of paying off old 
debts increase. But the thing to 
do is to keep your eye on the 
future and not on the past.” 

Dr. White: “Yes, none of the 
resources, of either the Fund or 
the Bank are going to be used to 
bail out bondholders who may 
have bonds in default.” 








Banker Criticism | 


Mr. Granik: “I would like to} 
come back to Mr. Brown. Some 
of the criticism of the Fund and 
the Bank has come from bankers. 
Some are wondering whether they 
may be because the Fund and 
Bank would compete with the 
banker or take business away. 
Would that be the case?” 

Mr. Brown: “I don’t think so at 
all. In the first place, I want to 
negative the idea that all bankers 
are opposed to the Fund and the 
Bank. A great many bankers are 
in favor of both.” 


Mr. Granik: “How about your 
own bank?” 

’ Mr. Brown: “Well, I am certain- 
ly in favor of it, and I think that 
anything which increases the vol- 
ume of our export business is 
bound to increase the profits of | 
banks. It isn’t so much the mere | 
handling of foreign exchange, al- | 
though there will be more of that | 
than before and more of it handled | 
through banks, but a higher level 
of prosperity in this country 
means more loans for the banks, 
more deposits, more transactions, 
more business, and more profit.” 

Mr. Acheson: “I was just going 
to add to what Mr. Brown said, 
that of course he is much closer 
to business men than we are in the 
State Department, but we have 
people coming in all the time who 








are asking what the possibilities 
are of trade, what the policy is in 
the future toward trade abroad, 
and this seems to me to be one of 
the great answers.” 

Dr. White: “Well, not only do 
business men feel that way, but 
speaking of the bankers, they are 


| displaying a far greater interest 


in both proposals. They are form- 
ing committees to study the pro- 
posals. They have asked for con- 
ferences with us to have us ex- 
plain some of the details of the 
Bank, and they are giving every 
evidence of having a sincere and 
intense interest in the Bank, not 
merely because they may have 
greater profits, because as Ned 
Brown says, they are interested in 
helping to achieve international 
prosperity.” 

Senator Tobey: “As a matter of 
fact, Harry, going back to the 
epoch of the Conference itself a 
month ago at Bretton Woods in 
New Hampshire, the New York 
Herald-Tribune financial writer 
sounded a warning note to all the 
banking interests of the country, 
who were at that time without 
full knowledge of the subject, 
criticising it in general, and he 
said it might be wise to go a little 
slow on the criticism of the Con- 
ference and its results until we 
know something more about it. It 
is my honest opinion that when 
the banks and investment houses 
of this country get the full import 
of what we did at Bretton Woods 
they will be wholeheartedly for 
s.” 

Dr. White: “There is no ques- 
tion of that, because basically 
both the Fund and the Bank mean 
more business and more jobs.” 


Export-Import Bank Enlargement 


Mr. Granik: ‘Some of the Con- 
gressional critics of the Bank have 
argued that since the United 
States is going to be the principal 
country in a position to furnish 
the goods for reconstruction in the 
early post-war years, and since 
this means that the United States 
dollar will have to be furnished 
to buy these goods, there is no 
point to having an International 
Bank with a lot of countries de- 
ciding when we loan dollars. 
Why not enlarge the Export-Im- 
port Bank so that it can make 
loans for reconstruction and de- 
velopment and run it ourselves?” 

Dr. White: “I think we should. 
We should enlarge the Export- 
Import Bank because it performs 
a very necessary function in fi- 
nancing exporters and other cer- 
tain projects on a_ short-time 
basis, but the people who make 
that criticism completely misun- 
derstand the nature of the Bank. 
The function of this Bank is to 
provide long-term investment, 
and what is more important, to do 


!so witheut having the entire risk 


fall on the American taxpayer.” 

(Editor’s Note—Official texts 
of both the Monetary Fund .and 
International Bank agreements, 
also the final act of the Bretton 
Woods Conference, appeared in 
the “Chronicle” of July 27, 1944, 
starting on page 388.) 

a 


Attractive Situations 


Panama Coca-Cola, and Piper 
Aircraft common and preferred 
offer attractive situations, accord- 
ing to memoranda just issued by 
Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity 


Place, New York City. Copies of 
these interesting circulars may be 
had upon request from Hoit, Rose 
& Troster. 


——_—_—_—_ — 


Lime and Alkali Look Good 

Diamond Alkali Co. and Kelley 
Island Lime and Transport Co. 
offer attractive situations. accord- 
ing to detailed memoranda issued 


by Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 
Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land, and 29 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of these interesting 
studies may be had from the firm 
upon request. 





bodies established by the United 


French Gommissioner Of Finance Reports 
On Bretton Woods Gonference 


Predicting rapid recovery of financial security and stability for 
France as soon as liberation is accomplished, Pierre Mendes-France, 
Commissioner of Finance for the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic, emphasized the place of France in the two financial 


Nations Monetary and Financial 


Conference at Bretton Woods; a permanent seat on the International 





in the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 

In a press conference following 
his return to Algiers, Mr. Mendes- 
France, who headed the French 
delegation to the Conference, de- 
clared that, in his opinion, Eu- 
rope, and especially France, were 
not allotted financial responsibili- 
ties corresponding to their finan- 
cial importance, their commercial 
capacity, and their foreign trade. 
He also spoke of the inadequacy 
of credits planned for reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated countries. 

In conclusion, Mr. Mendes- 
France told of complete under- 
standing among the delegates of 
the United States, Great Britain, 
and the USSR, “an understanding 
which will permit France soon to 
regain the place which she for- 
merly held in the world.” 


Stock Exchange Warns 
Members Against 
Unverified Rumors 


In calling the attention of mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change to indications recently of 
“the circulation of an unusual 
number of unverified rumors and 
reports,’ President Emil Schram 
and Chairman of the Board of 
Governors John A. Coleman 
stated that “we are not appre- 
hensive that our members, mem- 
ber firms and their associates will 
consciously permit their facilities 
to be used in such a way as to 
violate principles expressed in the 
Exchange’s own rules, as well as 
in the Securities Laws, which,” 
they state, “are opposed to'the use 
of manipulative, deceptive or 
other fraudulent devices for the 
purpose of influencing unfairly 
the market price of any security.” 
The heads of the Exchange point 
out that “the danger which we 
fear most is that such abuse may 
be made possible, unwittingly. 
The preventive is ceaseless vig- 
ilance. This means that there 
must be the most careful scrutiny 
and supervision of orders flowing 
through the offices of our mem- 
bers and member firms.” 

The following are the advices 
addressed on Aug. 17 to members 
and allied members of the Ex- 
change: 

“There have been indications 
recently of the circulation of an 
unusual number of unverified 
rumors and reports. Whether or 
not the purpose is to excite spec- 
ulative interest in, or to influence 
the prices of certain securities, 
the effect is often the same. This 
presents a problem with which the 
Exchange is seriously concerned. 

“Although reports and rumors 
of this character apparently orig- 
inate from sources over which the 
Exchange has no authority, the 
fact remains that they are disturb- 
ing and could have far-reaching 
consequences, so far as the Ex- 
change is concerned. It is appar- 
ent already that. largely as a re- 
sult of the circulation of such re- 
ports, there is a growing pubilc 
suspicion that manipulative prac- 
tices are again coming into play. 
Members of our community, as 
well as persons not engaged in the 
securities business but who are 
interested in its welfare, have ex- 
pressed their concern over these 
developments. 

“The incitement of speculation 
by various well-known methods 
of enticement belongs to a bygone 
day. The principles expressed in 
the Exchange’s own rules, as well 
as in the securities laws, are op- 
posed to the use of manipulative, 
deceptive or other fraudulent de- 
vices for the purpose of influenc- 
ing unfairly the market price of 








Monetary Stabilization Fund ana® 


any security. 

“We are not apprehensive that 
our members, member firms and 
their associates will consciously 
permit their facilities to be usec 
in such a way as to violate these 
principles. The danger which we 
fear most is that such abuse may 
be made possible, unwittingly. 
The preventive is ceaseless vigi- 
lance. This means that there must 
be the most careful scrutiny and 
supervision of orders flowing 
through the offices of our mem- 
bers and member firms. It means 
that unsubstantiated reports of 
any character must not be re- 
peated by those who represent our 
firms in their relations with the 
public. It means use of the great- 
est discretion in the literature is- 
sued by our firms to the public. 
It means that the well-established 
principle of truthful disclosure of 
facts, as the basis upon which se- 
curity values should be judged. 
must always be kept in mind as 
the essence of Exchange policy. 

“As you know, we have rules 
which prohibit members and 
member firms from giving cur- 
rency, in any manner, to rumors 
of a sensational character. These 
rules also require members and 
member firms, and _ partners 
thereof, to report to the Exchange 
any information which comes to 
their notice as to the circulation 
of such rumors. Apart from all 
rules, however, enlightened self- 
interest dictates an alert sense of 
responsibility in meeting such a 
situation as we are now drawing 
to your attention. 

“Your Board of Governors is 
determined, insofar as it lies 
within its power, to protect the 
reputation of the Stock Exchange 





and to preserve the progress 
which already has been made in 
the improvement of its public po- 
sition. It is upon this ground that 
we are writing to you. We know 
that, as in all matters affecting the 
welfare of the Exchange, we may, 
as usual, count upon your fullest 
cooperation.” 


U. S. Halts Shipment — 
Of Gold To Argentina 


It became known on Aug. 16 
that the United States has halted 
the shipment to Argentina of 
$2,000,000 gold owned by the 
South American nation. The In- 
ternational News Service, in ad- 
vices from Washington on that 
date published in the New York 
“Journal American,” stated: 


The gold was to have been 
transferred to Argentina from 
New Orleans. 

The Government’s action de- 
prived Argentina of the free use 
of her own gold, but officials 
pointed out that this action did 
not constitute a “freeze” of her 
assets, such as has been invoked 
against enemy nations. The Ar- 





operations within the U. S. 

Noting that the action, under 
the jurisdiction of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of 1917, was 
disclosed unofficially, the New 
York “Herald Tribune” reported 
the following from its Washington 
bureau on Aug. 16: 

While definite confirmation of 
the action was obtained from a 
State Department official, there 
was no announcement or explana- 
tion of the move. Officially, the 
State Department said that the 
freezing of the gold was a Treas- 
ury Department matter, and the 
Treasury Department had no com- 
ment, saying it was a State De- 
partment matter since it involved 
foreign relations. 





Forced to go behind the scenes 
in the lack of any clarification, 


gentina gold may still be used for | 


SEP Le CR RR GROOM 


correspondents learned that the 
step was initiated by the State 
Department, although it was car- 
ried out by the Foreign Funds 
Control Division of the Treasury. 
As nearly as could be determined, 
the situation is as follows: 

Argentina, seeking to improve 
its dollar-exchange credits at the 
high United States gold-buying 
rate, had deposited well over $30,- 
000,000 in gold with the Federal 
Reserve. Several months ago, ac- 
cording to one official, Argentina 
evidently “began to smell a rat” 
in relations with the United States, 
and undertook to begin with- 
drawal of the gold. 

At this point, withdrawals were 
begun at the rate of approximate- 
ly $2,000,000 a month—the maxi- 
mum allowed under war-time 
funds control regulations. The 
withdrawals were made through 
the New Orleans Federal Reserve 
Bank, and amounted to $20,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000 when the For- 
eign Funds Control Division of 
the Treasury stepped in. 

One official said that the step 
probably is a forerunner of other 
economic moves against Argen- 
tina which had been hinted at by 
the State Department but remain 
undisclosed. 

Among those considered likely 
is cancellation of the Argentine 
meat contract with the Allies, 
which would cut off a principal 
export market for the country’s 
principal product. The question 
of revocation of the British news- 
print navicert for Argentina, 
which would cut off much of the 
Argentine paper supply, also is 
under study. The navicert had 
been granted on assurances that 
the paper would not go to Argen- 
tina’s :pro-Axis newspapers, but 
this restriction evidently has been 
evaded. 

A United Press account from 
Buenos Aires, Aug. 16, appearing 
in the “Herald Tribune” had the 
following to say: 

Finance Minister Cesar Ame- 
ghino disclosed tonight that Ar- 
gentine gold stocks and foreign 
exchange in the United States to- 
taled 1,718,000,000 pesos ($429,- 
500,000). Two hundred and eight- 
een million pesos ($53,250,000) 
worth of gold was transferred to 
Argentina recently. 

Mr. Ameghino said that the Ar- 
gentine Government still lacked 
official confirmation of the order, 
but the action “could not be con- 
sidered as a grave one.” 

“The order does not, alter the 
free use of our gold stocks and 
foreign exchange,’ he said. “It 
simply prohibits the exportation 
of our gold, placing Argentina in 
a position similar to the one in 
which (Argentina) finds itself 
with respect to Great Britain.” 

The Minister pointed out, how- 
ever, that Argentine funds in Eng- 
land had been frozen by “volun- 
tary agreement.” 
| From the New York “Times” 
|we take the following from 
| Buenos Aires, Aug. 18: 
| “Another shipment of gold 
reached the port of Buenos Aires 

at noon today. It was composed of 
| 11 small barrels containing over a 
‘ton of gold, having a reputed 
_value of $1,237,889. 
| This presumably will be the last 
‘shipment until the United States 
ter gowns Department ban is lift- 
| e og 
In our issue of Aug. 3, page 515, 
reference was made to the recall 
| by the Argentine Government of 
|its Ambassador to Washington, 
Adrian Escobar, — that action 
coming several weeks after U. S. 
Ambassador Norman Armour and 
British Ambassador David V. 
Kelly had been called home by 
their respective governments for 
consultation. 


RR 
Visiting Chicago 

Abraham Strauss, partner in 
Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, New 
York City, has left for Chicago to 
attend the annual meeting of the 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Strauss will male 
his headquarters in Chicago 
\the firm’s newly enlarged offices 
in the Board of Trade Building. 
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E Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 
FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 

$4.75 SERIES 

The regular quarterly dividend for 

the current quarter of $1.1834 per 

share, payable October 1, 1944 to 

holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 14, 1944. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1944 to holders of 
record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 14, 1944. 
COMMON STOCK 

A dividend payable on September 30, 
1944 in Common Stock of the Corpo- 
ration at the rate of one (1) share for 
each seventy (78) shares of Common 
Stock held of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1944. 


JOHN A. LARKIN, 


Vice-Pres. & Sec’ y. 





August 17, 1944. 





ELECTRIC BOAT 
* COMPANY x 


.33 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

The Board of Directors has this dav d>- 
clared a dividend of twenty-five cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the Company, 
payable September 11, 1944 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business August 
29, 1944. 

Checks will be mailed by Bankers Trust 
Co., 16 Wall St., New York 15, N. Y., 
Transfer Agent. 

H. G. SMITH, Treasurer 


‘NY Curb Exchange 
Criticized By 
Justice Botein 


Criticism of the action of the! 


|New York Curb Exchange in sus- 
| pending a member without giving 
| him a right to cross-examine wit- 
| nesses, came from Supreme Court 
| Justice Bernard Botein on Aug. 18 
| when he denied a motion by the 
| Exchange to dismiss a damage suit 


| for $354,540 brought by John W. | 


| Jones, former member of Avery 
| & Co. Reporting the ruling of 
| Justice Botein, the New York 
'“Times” of Aug. 17, stated: 

In his complaint Mr. 
charged “wrongful suspension 
‘and said that on March 3, 1942, 
he had been suspended for six 


Jones 


99 


|'months by the Exchange for al- | 
improper execution of a| 


| leged 
customer’s order for Quaker Oats 


common stock. He asked $300,000 | 
damages for loss of reputation, 
'$50.000 for mental anguish and | 


| $4,450 for loss of means of liveli- | 
| hood. 

| The Justice also denied a mo- 
‘tion by Mr. Jones for summary 
|judgment and ruled that any 
| abridgement of the broker’s rights | 
should be determined upon by a. 
‘trial and not upon affidavits. In | 
his complaint Mr. Jones alleged | 
that he did not have the oppor-| 
tunity to cross-examine witnesses | 


' when the hearing against him was | 
conducted and charged that “cer- | 
tain of the Governors who acted 
as judges had predetermined their | 


decision to find the plaintiff. 


Municipal News & Notes 


More than 8,300 Federally fi- 
nanced houses now occupied by 
war workers in 44 public housing 
| projects in New York, New Jersey 
‘and Pennsylvania will be con- 
‘verted to low-rent housing and 
slum clearance purposes after the 
war, according to information to 


the National Association of Hous- 


‘ing Officials. 

Now operated by local housing 
authorities in 23 localities in these 
States, the projects originally 
' were planned for peace-time low- 

rent housing. When the war 
‘emergency arose, Congress au- 
| thorized development of the proj- 
| ects 
| tional defense activities.’ 
| loans covered all the cost of such 
housing. 

In the post-war period these 
projects will be refinanced un- 
der provisions of the United 
States Housing Act which au- 
thorizes the Federal Public 
Housing Authority to lend local 
authorities up to 90% of the to- 
tal development cost of low- 
rent housing. The balance 
necessary will be raised by local 
authorities through the sale of 
their own bonds, which will be 
secured by future rents plus 
annual contributions by the 
Federal Government. 

These annual contributions or 
subsidies, the association reports, 
bridge the gap between the rents 
that normally would be charged 


| to pay off the investment and the 


rents which low-income families 
can afford to pay. Part of the sub- 
sidy necessary to insure low rents 
is paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment in cash and part by the local 
community in the form of tax ex- 


“for persons engaged in na- | 
’ Federal | 


| 
guilty. q-|emptions on the completed hous- 
Reviewing the ouster proceed-| ing projects. This exemption, how- 


ings against Mr. Jones, Justice! ever, is partially offset by the pay- 
Botein noted that “the sessions or| ment of fees by the project to 
hearings before the Committee on | the local governments. 





August 17, 1944. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
; COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvester Com- | 
pany declared a quarterly dividend of sixty-five 
cents (65c) per share on the common stock | 
payab'e October 16, 1944, to all holders of vecord 
at the close of business on September 20, 1944. 

SANFORD B. WHITE 
Secretary 








INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 

475 ruth Avenue, New r.ork i., +. «a. 

A dividend of FIFTY CENTS a’ share has 

been declered on +> rarite’ -+ par re ey es 

pany, payable October 2, 1944, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business on September 

15, 1944. The stock transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 
Johns- Manville 
4 Corporation 


Div DEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 59c per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able September 8, 1444, to tulders of record 
August 26, 1944. 

ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


5S 
"* 














KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION | 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. | 
August 18, 1944. 
A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) | 
@ share and a special cash distr.bution of twenty- | 
five cents (25c) a share have today been declared 
by Kennecott Copper Corporation, payable on 
September 20, 1944 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 1, 1944. 
A. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 
POWER COMPANY (WISCONSIN) 

The board cf directors of Northern States 
Power Company (Wisconsin), at a meeting he'd 
On August 15, 1944, declared a dividend of one 
boy one-quarter per cent (114%) per share on 

Preferred Stock of the Company, payable by 
theek September 1, 1944, to stockholders of 
Tecord as of the clove -f business Arert 1 
1944, for the quarter ending August 31, 1944. 

N. H. BU TAFF, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 107 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Fifty Conts 
($0.50) per share on the Common Stock of this 
Company | has been declared payable at the 
Treasurer's Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y., on Monday, September 18, 1944, to 
tockholders of record at three o'clock P. M., on 

ye et 28. 1944. ; ig 5 stock transfer 
’ 2 closed for e en 
this dividend. i ase 





J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., August 17, 1944. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
Board of Directors has declared a diy)- 





dens of 50 cents per share on the Comnany’< 
Stock, payable September 15, 1944, tc | 
stockho'ders me cosees at the close of business © 


September 1. : 
- H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





|Stock Transactions was strictly | Conversion of the projects to 


v igati : tn d |low-rent housing will pave the 
investigative in nature and con-| Woy for the demolition or repair 


| cededly the plaintiff was not en-| of more than 8,300 sub-standard 
titled, as a matter of right, to| dwellings in this one area alone. 
notice of such sessions or to be| The United States Housing Act re- 
| quires the elimination of one sub- 
present | standard dwelling for every home 
nesses. | built as part of the slum clearance 
However, the Justice said, “the | 2nd low-rent housing program. 
practice of reading to the Board, | Tennessee’s Gross Debt Cut 


at the trial, the testimony heard | $52,000,000 Since 1937 
by the investgating ms 
and thereafter resting the case; so 

: June 30, 1944, was $88,756,394.06, 
to_ speak, oe such testimony | this figure reflecting a gross re- 
when considered in the light of| duction of $52.224.967.89 in the 
the constitutional provision per-| 


to cross-examine wit- 


ine only those witnesses who were | suited. Siwy O08. that 
produced, effectually deprives the! cegmpiled by the Tennessee Tax- 
plaintiff of the opportunity to| payers Association of Nashville, 
cross-examine the witnesses who | gp re Aa ena pecia 0-4 ret i 
: F | - SLO’. aa. s 
furnished the testimony cit 0 | fiscal and financial record during 
which his suspension was predi- | the period,under review. 
tae These inelude a reduction of 
$18,169,000 in the State’s total 
bonded and county hicthway re- 
imbursement debt, also an in- 
crease (without increased taxes) 
of $2,457,380.86 in revenues over 
the total for the fise2l period 
ended June 30, 1943. The totals 
for the respective fiscal years 
are $55,563,060.58 and $53,105,- 

679.72. 

As a result of the debt reduc- 
tion policy inaugurated in 1937 
and maintained in succeeding 
years, there has been a conse- 
quent diminution in the State’s in- 





Speculative Appeal | 


“MOP” general 4s of 1975 offer 
interesting speculative potentiali- 
ties, according to a circular on the 
situation issued by McLaughlin, 
Baird & Reuss, One Wall St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this circular may be had from the 
firm upon request. 














per year of $2,000,000, the Asso- 
ciation reports. 

Both the general fund and high- 
way fund produced substantial 
surpluses during the year ended 
June 30, 1944, the amount in the 
case of the former being $3.428,- 
176.45, while for the highway fund 
the figure was  $3,838.130.35. 
Counled with surpluses achieved 
in the previous six months, the 


BONDS accumulated surplus in the gen- 
eral fund on June 30 last aggre- 


| eons $8.917.827.64, and for the 


BUY 


























rit 


The total of direct and indirect | 
debt of the State of Tennessee on | 


seven years 1937-1944, it is shown 
mitting the accused to cross-exam- | iN a summary of the State’s fiscal | 

‘record during the fiseal period | 
The data, | 


terest requirements bv an average | 


balance on the foregoing date was 
$9,771,075. 

Commenting on the results of 
the State’s fiscal record during the 
year ended June 30, 1944, and the 

| previous six years, the Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association notes as 
follows: 

Thus, the State has strength- 
ended its financial position dur- 
ing the fiscal year by about $7,- 
266,000, in surpluses produced, 
and $18,169,000 more by the 
year’s reduction in debt. a total 
strengthening of $25,435,000. The 
strengthening for the last seven 
years equals about $61,800,000. 
The State of Tennessee is sell- 
ing such bond issues as are 
found necessary from year to 
year at very substantial reduc- 
tions in interest costs. The re- 
duced costs are due in part to a 
nationwide improvement in the 
bond market, in part to short- 
ened periods over which the 
maturities of serial bonds are 
spread, but fundamentally due 
to the splendid fiscal controls 
inaugurated in 1937 and main- 


tained in succeeding years. 


Michigan School Bonds 
Investment Merits Discussed 


Miller, Kenower & Co., Detroit. 
|have prepared a survey setting 
‘forth the various factors under- 
lying the investment quality of 
Michigan school district bonds. 
|Among the factors cited is the 
|prohibition contained in the con- 
| stitutional amendment of Nov. 8, 
1932, against the further issuance 
_of unlimited tax bonds. Although 
|debt incurred prior to that date 
‘is exempt from the 15-mill tax 
limitation, the effect of the 
/amendment has been to drasti- 
cally curb the incurrence of debt 
and consequently hasten liquida- 
'tion of outstanding obligations. 


This is vividly seen in the fact 
that during the ten years from 
1932 to 1942 the amount of 
school bonds outstanding was 
reduced from $188,465,000 to 
$66.866 000. a dollar decline of 
$121,599,000 and a percentage 
Slash of 64.5%. While figures 
for 1943 are not completely 
available, they will show that a 
further substantial retirement 
has been effected, it is said. 
| Moreover, the survey points out, 
| it is felt that the trend toward 
debt reduction will continue 
until school districts in Michi- 
gan have retired all of their 
outstanding unlimited tax 
bonds. The survey in question 
was published in the Aug. 12 
issue ef the “Michigan Investor” 
of Detroit. 


As a result of the amendment 
referred to which, incidentally. 
‘is optional in the case of Home 
| Rule cities, school districts can fi- 
'nance permanent improvements 
|only through the medium of bonds 
maturing in one to five years and 
payable from a limited tax for the 
‘same period. However, both the 
‘bond issue and the extra tax for 
debt service must be voted by the 


| qualified electorate. 


‘States Warned To Prepare 
Now For Unemployment 
| Problems 


| The Council of State Govern- 
ments in a report on State unem- 
, ployment and compensation prob- 
|\lems recommended several courses 
of action the States should follow 
in preparing to meet vost-war 
problems in store for State un- 
employment compensation agen- 
cies. 

When the war ends State agen- 
‘cies will have to handle far 
| greater numbers of benefit claims 
| and payments than they ever ex- 

perienced in’ thé past, according 
to the report’'which warned that 
|in the immediate post-war period 
State unemployment compensation 
programs will be put to a severe 
test “as to the adequacv of their 
/reserves, the adequacv of the ben- 
‘efit protection they afford. and the 





highway fund the overall figure>ffectiveness of their administra- 
ig 6$10,421,442. The sinking fund tion.” 


“It is vital, therefore, that every 
State prepare now, during war- 
time, to assure the post-war sol- 
vency of its unemployment fund, 
to improve the genefit protection 
its law affords to unemployed 
workers, and to take any other 
steps which may be necessary to 
handle the tremendoum adminis- 
trative load of post-war benefit 
payments,” the report said. 


To meet the post-war problems 
which soon may confront State 
unemployment compensation 
agencies, the report said the States 
should act along the following 
recommended lines: 


(1) Each State should. make 
careful estimates. of its probable 
post-war unemployment benefit 
payments, and of the solvency 
prospects of its unemployment 
fund; (2) where a State fund is in 
|danger of post-war insolvency, 
| steps should be taken to build 
/more adequate reserves, through 
legislation requiring higher war- 
time contribution rates, primarily 
from its war-expanded employees; 
(3) each State should review the 
coverage and benefit provisions of 
its law to determine their ade- 
quacy, with a view to making such 
improvements as are found to be 
desirable and practicable; (4) each 
State should reexamine its statu- 
tory provisions and its adminis- 
‘trative procedures, with a view 
to assuring maximum speed and 
efficiency in paying benefits un- 
der the peak-load conditions of 
the post-war period; (5) each 
State should participate fully in 
vlans to solve interstate problems 
in the field of unemployment com- 
pensation through interstate co- 
operation, providing any legisla- 
tive authorization needed for co- 
operation; (6) each State should 
carefully consider the proper re- 
lation between its law and any 
national program for veterans’ 
demobilization allowances, and 
should provide such legislative 
authorization as may be indicated 
to permit full and proper State 
cooperation in relation to veter- 
ans’ payments. 


| Greatest of the problems which 
| State unemployment compensa- 
tion ‘agencies will face with the 
| ending of the war, the report said, 
‘involves the wartime dislocation 
|of populations, especially from 
| rural to great war industry areas, 
j}and the demobilization and re- 
| turn of 10,000,000 or more service- 
|men to their homes and commun- 
| ities. 








Johnson City, Tenn. 
Has $228,000 
/Accumulated Surplus 


| 

Five years of operating under 
the Council - and - City Manager 
form of government has produced 
some highly significant results in 
the financial picture of Johnson 
City. Tennessee’s fifth city, ac- 
cording to a comparative study re- 
rently issued by the Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association, Nashville. 


Not the least of the aceom- 
pDlishments cited in the studv is 
the fact that the municipality 
had an accumulated surplus on 
June 30. 1944. of $288.368.48. of 
which $225.000 was invested in 
U. S. War Bends. The present 
form of government was in- 
stalled on Tuly 1, 1939, and since 
that time the city’s bonded deht 
has been lowered to $2.863.298 
on July 1. 1944, frem $3,187,- 
| 468.08 on July 1, 1938. 


| During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1938, the last under the 
old form of government, the As- 
| sociation reports. the city operated 
jat a deficit of $107.21446. This 
| contrasts with a surplus of $72,- 
| 563.35 achieved during the fifth 
fiscal period under Council-Man- 
ager regime. In the ten years prior 
\to July 1. 1939, the city created 
yearly deficits aggregating $1,134,- 
| 359. as against a surplus of over 
' $228,000 accumulated in the first 
five years under existing mode of 
government. In 1937-1938 interest 
_requirements on the city’s bonded 
debt amounted to $170.350. This 
compares with the 1944-1945 out- 
‘lay of $121.329, a slash in annual 
charges of $49,021. 
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Trade Agreements No Basis For Solution Of 
International Economic Problems: Coulter 


Reciprocal trade agreements, initiated ten years ago in June, 


have been a complete failure and offer “no basis for solution of our | 
post-war international economic problems,” Dr. John Lee Coulter, | 


econemic consultant and former member of the United States Tariff 
Commission, said on Aug. 20. Not only has the trade agreements 
policy failed to achieve any of its purposes, he declared, but revenue 
figures indicate that it cost the 





country between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 annually in revenue. 

“Ten years ago,” he said, “the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was hailed as a measure to pro- 
vide employment, stimulate ex- 
ports, create good will, preserve 


enduring peace throughout the |farm products was forced under a terms of total imports and total | 


world, and solve all the economic 
ills of society. Objective study 
now discloses that, far from 
achieving these aims, the agree- 
ments resulted in just the oppo- 
site.” 

Some specific illustrations were 
cited, as follows, by Mr. Coulter: 

“(1) It is only necessary to note 
in passing the failure of Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements to pro- 
mote good will or prevent aggres- 
sion and devastating wars. 

“(2) In the matter of foreign 
trade, the goal was to promote 
exports — so as to increase op- 


‘and other petroleum products, 
| food and fiber products and other 
|\farm items — which foreign na- 
| tions were accumulating as stock 
‘piles in preparation for possible 
|military conflict. Indeed, a con- 
'siderable portion of exports of 


|system of export subsidies, ordi- 
narily defined as dumping. 
| “(3) Imports, on the other hand, 
were stimulated. It is significant 
‘that the physical volume of im- 
|ports during the five years 1935- 
| 1939 was almost exactly the same 
‘as during the prosperity period 
1925-1929. Imports in 1937 were 
‘equal to, or greater than, any 
|other year in our history for 
| which data are available, includ- 
|ing the boom year 1929. 

“(4) Perhaps even more sig- 
| nificant is the fact that our tariff 
reductions on more than a thou- 


portunities for greater industrial|sand import items lost the na- 
employment at home. This too | tional government an average of 
failed. The physical volume of ex- | over $200,000,000 a year in rev- 
ports during the five-year period |enue — comparing the two five- 
(1935-1939) before interruption by | year periods, 1925-1929 and 1935- 
war averaged only 80% of the/1939. In 1939, customs duties 
volume of exports during the pre- | collected were $300,000,000 less 
ceding prosperity period, — 1925-| than in 1929. 
1929. Dollar value of exports dur-| “That means a loss of revenue 
ing 1935-1939 was only 60% of the | of from two to three billion dol- 
volume in 1925-1929. lars in a ten-year period — even 
“Furthermore, much of the ex- | though the physical volume of im- 
ports during 1935-1939 were war | ports remained the same. 
materials—such as scrap iron and; “In 1930 the ratio of duties col- 
steel and other metals, gasoline lected to foreign invoice value of 
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5,500 Securities Each Week 
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|dutiable imports was 44.7%; by | 
| 1940 the ratio had been reduced to | 
| 34.3%, a reduction of almost 25%, | 
or equal to about 40% reduction | 
on items upon which reductions | 
had been made. 

“(5) What about concessions by | 
other countries? The truth is that | 
few foreign countries have sys- | 
_tems of income and profits taxes | 
|such as we have developed in the | 
| United States. They depend far 
more on customs duties for rev- 
/enue than we do. In fact, before 
|the war, the 60 leading nations) 
jand dominions (outside of the 
| United States and U.S. S. R.) had 
tariffs about double the average | 
|imposed by the United States in| 


|revenue collected. 

| “Less than 10% of our normal 
/national revenue comes from tar- | 
\iffs, whereas -the foreign average | 
}is nearly 25% of their total rev- 
/enue, or five billion dollars, out 
of total annual revenue of about 
| twenty billion dollars. 

| “They have not and perhaps 
cannot sacrifice their revenue in 
order to please the United States 
or to help us to carry out some 
new trade philosophy — certainly 
not merely to help us to build 
up our export market, although 
they are pleased to see us open 
our American market to their ex- 
ports. 

“Altogether, facts rapidly com- 
ing to light indicate that our re- 
ciprocal trade agreements offer 
little or no basis for solving our 
post-war international economic 
problems. On the contrary, great 
harm may result if the American 
market is made a dumping ground 
for the products of foreign agri- 
culture and labor with incompar- 
pe low wages and living stand- 
| ards.” 











Tomorrow’s Markets | 
Walker Whyte | 


Savs—— | 
(Continued from page 784) 
ment that not only did they 
look higher but that the aver- 
ages (D-J), then about 145, 
would probably go to about 
149 to 150. 
oe 


* ok 


Well, you know what hap- 
pened. Stocks did go up and 
the averages managed to 
cross the 150 figure by a half 


point. 


bd * 


But as this is being writ- 


_ten, the market is again be- 


ginning to sag and, despite 
the widespread bullishness, 
plus the good news from the 
war fronts, stocks seem to be 
right in the middle of selling. 
When this selling will run its 
course is a matter of opinion. 
I don’t believe that the time 
element will be as great in 
this instance as the price 
level. 


8 3% 


Currently, the Dow level is 
about 149. From the way 
they are acting, I believe they 
will react down to approxi- 
mately 147 or so before they 
start turning up again. With 
such a minor reaction en- 
visaged it would be pointless 
to advise liquidation. Any- 


Bd 











Charge Badoglio Ceded 


July Living Costs Up 
In Industrial Cities 


way, the chances are that py 
the time you read this, the 
reaction will be over. In- 
stead, I would suggest reten- 
tion of all stocks (with stops) 
and the addition of those 1s- 
sues which were not available 
on the last reaction. 

* * * 

Currently, you are holding 

Bendix at 38142 (stop 35). 
Stock is now about 41%, but 
offerings will knock it down 
to about your original pur- 
chase price. Hold it. 

tk ok %* 


Lockheed, bought at 17 
(stop 15) is about 1734. Stock 
hasn’t moved very much, so 
its reaction will probably be 
limited to about 16% to 17._ 
Hold this one, too. 

ok nd * 


U.S. Steel, bought at 58%, 
managed to cross 60 latter 
part of last week. Now 
about 59. On setback will 
probably get to where you 
ae it. Hold on with stop 
at 55. 


o oe o 


Bethlehem Steel never got 
to the 59-60 range. If it does 
within the next few days it 
should be bought. Stop is 57. 

* 


Crown Zellerbach, now 
about 1934, is still recom- 
mended if available between 
18 and 1842. Stop 174. 

1% oe K 


Also advise Allied Mills 
| between 2912 and 30%, with 


| Italy Land To Allies 


| From the New York “Sun” we; Living costs of wage earners 
‘take the following -(Associated | and lower-salaried clerical work- 
Press) from Berne, Aug. 19: ers rose from June to July in all 
| The German newspaper Voelki- | but six of the 63 industrial cities 
|scher Beobachter” and Stefani. | that are regularly surveyed by the 
‘the Fascist news agency, today | National Industrial Conference 
| published what they described as | Board, the Conference Board re- 





| The War Department has an- 
nounced the appointment of Lieut. 
Col. William C. Martens as a 
/member of the War Department 
|Price Adjustment Board. Col. 
|'Martens, who entered the Army 
'as a Major in March, 1943, was 
'assigned to the office of the Un- 
‘der Secretary in the Renegotia- 
tion Division of the Army Service 
|'Forces. He was for many years 
‘the Vice-President of the Per- 
'sonal Products Corporation, a 
| Johnson & Johnson subsidiary, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
I 





Rail Situation Interesting 

The current situation in New 
‘Haven offers interesting possibil- 
ities according to a memorandum 
issued by Vilas & Hickey, 49 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Copies of this memoran- 

















dum may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


twelve months’ period were led 
by Toledo, with a rise of 3.8%, 
but this was followed closely by 
Trenton, N. J., with a rise of 3.6%. 
Other cities where living costs 
rose more than 3% during the 
year were Indianapolis, Bridge- 
port, Evansville, Indiana, Port- 
land. Oregon, and Sacramento. 
“The largest decline during! 
the year was in Newark, and | 
amounted to 1.7%, while other | 
declines ranged from 0.1% in Buf- | 
falo to 1.1% in Duluth. There was | 
no change in Parkersburg, W. Va.. 


ee 











Public National Attractive 


Stock of the Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York 
offers interesting possibilities for 
investment, according to a memo- 
randum issued by C. E. Unterberg 


& Co., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this memorandum 
outlining the situation may be had ! 
upon request from C. E. Uuter-| 
berg & Co. 





stop at 28. 
“ea 

Expect market to pick up 
again after the 147 is reached 
and on next move believe 
rally will carry to about 151- 


| 


| 152 














1. Day-to-day high and low prices, sales for the week on all in| the Italian armistice conditions | ported on Aug. 17. The advices ‘ é ‘ 

stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange, also the | signed by Marshal Pietro Badog- | from the Board added: 

High and Low Range Jan. 1, 1944 to date and for year ‘lio on Sept. 3, 1943. |. “The largest increase, one of More next Thursday. 

1943. They represented that the | 2.2%, occurred in Trenton, N. J., 2 * a 

‘ . agreement gave to France regions | and increases ranging from 1.0% gi 

| 2. Weekly price range and sales of bonds listed on New ‘along the west Italian border and|to 1.5% occurred in Lansing, —Walter Whyte 
York Stock Exchange; including last sale price, range ‘the island of Elba, to Britain the | Michigan; Houston, Texas; Mus- [The views expressed in this 
since January Ist and interest periods. island of Pantelleria, to Yugo-|kegon, Michigan; Huntington,| article do not necessarily at any 

| 3. Weekly high, low, close, sales, and range since Jan. 1st slavia Istria, Fiume and Zara, and | West Virginia; Duluth, Minnesota; | time coincide with those of the 

of stocks and bonds listed on New York Curb Exchange |to Greece the Dodecanese Islands. | Pittsburgh, and Wausau, Wiscon-| Chronicle. They are presented as 

and the other leading U. S. and Canadian exchanges. fe BR is dices teas teeter 20 | “. ’ light in the cit | hana of the enthat eats «’ 

/econom eclines were sli in the cit- . ont 

| 4. Over-the-counter quotations on recent bond issues and ‘send 2,000,000 workers to contrib- lies for which they ped reported, 

| securities of New York banks and trust companies, in- ute to the reconstruction of Allied| the largest being only 0.4% in| 

! surance and investing companies, Federal Agencies, countries, including 800,000 to} Spokane. 

United States Treasury Bills and Notes. Russia and 200,000 each to the| “For the United States as a LAMBORN & co. 

| 5. In no other financial medium will you find such an ency- United States, South Africa, Aus- | whole, the cost of living on a war- 

clopedic array of “Corporation and Investment News” on tralian, Brazil and Britain. time budget rose 0.6% from June 99 WALL STREET 

Public Utilities, Railroads, Industrials, Insurance, etc. attache to July. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

as appears regularly in the Monday Issue of The s Between July, 1943 and July, 

CHRONICLE or such complete coverage of Municipal Martens On Price 1944, the cost of living rose in 56 

: ; i isti |of the 33 cities, declined in six 

News, Banking and other vital business statistics. ¥ ; . 

ae ie ‘ Adi tm nt Board cities, and remained unchanged in SUGAR 

| 6. Measured by its informative value to you and to your | jus e@ one city. Increases over the 
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Roosevelt Urges Re-Establishment Of 
Commission To Regulate Soft Goal Industry 


Early passage of legislation to again regulate the bituminous 
coal industry was urged by President Roosevelt in a letter addressed 


by him to Representative John W. Flannagan, Jr. (Dem.-Va.), under | 


date of Aug. 12, in which the President expressed the belief that 


better results would be obtained under a single head within one of | 


the executive departments, rather than an independent commission. 


Associated Press advices 
Washington Aug. 16 reporting this, 
added: 

Pending legislation proposes a 
Commission of five members, with 
three representing the public, in 
contrast to the former board of 
three members, abolished last 
year. 

The Commission, which would 
be similar to the one which func- 
tioned under the Guffey Coal Act, 
would have the power to regu 
late the bituminous coal industry, 
including authority to fix prices. 

Congress abolished the former 
Commission a year ago, when a 
measure to continue it was killed 
in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 

In his letter Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared that the new legislation 


was required or “chaos will again | 


threaten if the industry returns to 
the old ways of cut-throat com- 
petition.” In his letter to Repre- 
sentative Flannagan, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“Dear John: 

“I am glad to learn from you 
that bills are pending in the Con- 
gress which, if enacted, would re- 
instate price regulation and rules 
of fair competition for the bitumi- 
nous coal industry. 

“As you know, I actively spon- 
sored such legislation which was 
enacted by the Congress in 1935, 
and again in 1937. This legislation 
has now expired. Under it the 
bituminous coal industry was 
cured of its chaotic sickness and 
put on the road to recovery. 
Thousands of miners who had 
known only low wages and poor 


from® 





jlivelihood. At the same time, con- 


sumers were protected and prices | 


held to a steady and reasonable 
level. 


“The passage of similar legisla- 
tion at an early date is, in my 
opinion, important to the welfare 
of the nation. 


lenjoyed a reasonable measure of 
| prosperity. But when the present 
‘boom market ends, chaos will 


| turns to the old ways of cut- 
i throat competition. 
‘itself will, of course, feel the 
‘harmful results of this instability. 
‘But hundreds of thousands of 
|miners will also suffer irreparable 
|injury, and consumers will obtain 
‘no lasting benefit. Sound legisla- 
'tion, on the other hand, will help 
‘stabilize the industry and safe- 
‘guard the interests of thousands 
of producers, hundreds of thou- 
'sands of mine workers and mil- 
lions of consumers. 


“There has always been a dif- 


ference of opinion as to whether | 


legislation of this character would 
better be administered by an in- 
dependent commission or by an 


has demonstrated to my own per- 
sonal satisfaction that better: re- 


During wartime | 
the bituminous ‘coal industry has | 


again threaten if the industry re- | cated or automatically credited to | 


‘other States. Including these out- | 
The industry |. Nagy “ag ye 


executive department. Experience | 


WY State Exceeds 5th 
War Loan Objective 


New York State exceeded its 
Fifth War Loan overall objective 
by 23.6%, it was announced on 
Aug. 5 by Nevil Ford, State Chair- 
man of the War Finance Commit- 
tee for New York, in making pub- 
lic the final results of the drive 
‘which ended at midnight on 
July 31. Sales of all issues to all 
classifications of investors in the 
State were $5,933,781,391, a quota 
achievement of 123.6%, Mr. Ford 
said. 

New York State’s grand total 
was 28.8% of the country-wide 
sales. With regard thereto, Mr. 
Ford explained that $1,390,000,000 
‘of additional Fifth War Loan se- 
curities, 


of-State credits and allocations, 
New York State actually ac- 
counted for $7,323,800,000, well 
‘over one-third of the national 
grand total. 

“These figures tell their own 
story,” Mr. Ford stated. “The im- 
pressive totals form a most elo- 
quent tribute to the self-sacrific- 
ing efforts of the more than a half 
million volunteer workers who 
'sold the bonds and to the patriotic 
response of the organizations and 
individuals who bought them.” 

Estimating that over 5,000,000 
‘New Yorkers purchased bonds 
during the Fifth War Loan, Mr. 
Ford said: 

“The actual number of bond 
| buyers is not a matter of record, 
due to the impracticability of de- 





purchased with funds | 
within the State, were either allo- | 


sults have been and will be ob-| termining the number of individ- 
tained under a single head within; uals who made more than one 
one of the executive departments. | s on 

This, however, is a matter upon | number of bonds issued indicate 
which reasonable men may differ that more people bought bonds 
while agreeing upon the impor-| in the Fifth War Loan than in the 


tance of the basic principle in- Fourth. 
| “In E-Bonds, where the greatest 





purchase. However, figures on the | 


| volved. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


working conditions were enabled 
for the first time to earn a decent 


Lalin America Builds Post-War Purchasing 
Power, According To Gonference Boar 





Booming wartime exports, almost wholly to the United Nations, 


together with restricted imports of merchandise have already given 
the 20 nations of Latin America more than $1,250,000,000 worth of 
foreign purchasing power, according to a study of the area’s wartime 


trade and economic condition prepared by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and made available Aug. 16. In 1943 alone, Latin 


America’s trade balance with the > 


world was close to $1,090,000,000 
on the export side, as against an 
export surplus of $338,200,000 in 
1938, the last full peacetime year, 
Says the Board, which states that 
the marked reversal in the trade 
balance with the United States is 
indicated by the change from an 
import surplus of $27,600,000 in 
1938 to a “cash” export surplus of 
$583,900,000 in 1943. Lend-lease 
imports from the United States, 
consisting entirely of military 
goods, are excluded from the lat- 
ter balance. By the end of 1941, 
the study finds that Latin America 
had accumulated a total of $891,- 
000,000 in purchasing power as a 
result of wartime trade with the 
United States alone. 

Since these greatly increased 
sales abroad have not been offset 
by imports of goods, the influx of 
funds and credit has resulted in 
inflation, it is also pointed out in 
the study, that “the wartime rise 
in both prices and the note issue 
in most countries of Latin Amer- 
ica has been definitely less than 
in Axis Europe, but appreciably 
more than in the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States.” 

Significance is attached by the 
study to the fact that “in nearly 
every country of Latin America 
the rise in demand deposits during 
the war years has been greater, 
both absolutely and percentage- 
wise, than the note issue. “This 

ests,” the Board says, “in view 

the relatively restricted owner- 
ship of such deposits, that the in- 
creased funds and purchasing 


power from the wartime export 


cin Vm 








expansion have not been widely 
distributed within each country— 
a situation that appears to have 
contributed to the current wave 
of social unrest throughout much 
of Latin America.” 

The Conference Board’s study 
concludes that Latin America’s 
inflation problem differs from 
that of the belligerent countries 
since it has a temporary basis. It 
states: 

“The blocked foreign balances 
which are largely responsible for 
the inflation are due primarily to 
the inability to import goods. Such 
goods will of course become 


ended, and the blocked balances 
will thus presumably be liqui- 
dated almost automatically, and 
— them much of the inflation 
itself.” 


Regarding the rise in prices and 
note circulation the Board says: 
“Between the first half of 1939 
and early 1944, wholesale prices 
rose 100% in Argentina, 95.7% in 
Chile, 110% in Peru, and 83% in 
Mexico. 


“Except in Argentina and Uru- 
guay, notes in circulation — the 
principal measure of wartime in- 
flationary pressure—showed an 
even more marked increase. These 
rises between June 30, 1939, and 
early 1944 were as follows: Ar- 
gentina, 76.1%; Bolivia, 277.4%; 
Brazil, 133.6%; Chile 166.9%; Co- 
lombia, 124.7%; Ecuador, 257.7%; 
Peru, 209.8%; Uruguay, 42.9%; 





1939); Costa Rica, 196.0%; Cuba, 


available again once the war is) 


Venezuela, 111.3% (from Dec. 31,! 


'number of transactions occur, the 
|average amount invested was 
about $46 in the Fifth Loan as 
‘compared with about $50 in the 
| previous drive. This lower aver- 
|age investment in the campaign 
| just concluded indicates a wider 
| dissemination of such bonds.” 

| Commenting on purchases by 
individuals, Mr. Ford said: 

“Total sales to individual inves- 
tors were higher than in any pre- 
vious campaign and amounted to 
$889,313,719. Individuals  pur- 
chased $86,300,000 more of the 
marketable securities—those other 
than E, F and G Savings Bonds 
and C Savings Notes — than they 
did during the Fourth War Loan. 
From this it may be seen that 
many private buyers, having ac- 
quired their full allowance of 
E-Bonds under Treasury restric- 
tions, turned to other issues dur- 
ing the Fifth War Loan. Final 





316,967 in E-Bonds against a 


| quota of $367,000,000. 

| “It is gratifying to note that 
although New York State did not 
| quite meke its E-Bond Quota, it 


| maintained its position in relation | 


'to the country by accounting for 
|purchases, as 
11.4% 
and 10.4% in the Third.” 

Mr. Ford also pointed out that 


ceeded their E-Bond quotas, in- 
cluding three located within New 
York City. 


Further analysis of the Fifth 
War Loan results showed that 
there was a definite trend to- 
wards investment in the longer- 
term marketable securities, as 
shown by the fact that purchases 





190.7%; Haiti, 191.3%; Mexico, 
269.9%; and El Salvador, 186.7%. 


“Official sources indicate only 
minor rises in the cost of living in 
Argentina and Uruguay since the 
first half of 1939, but show the 





following increases elsewhere; 
Bolivia, 213%; Brazil. 28%; Chile, 
97.4%; Colombia, 37.1%, Peru, 


57%; Costa Rica, 61%; Cuba, 70%; 
and Mexico, 88%.” 


tabulations show sales of $342,- | 


11.3% of the nation’s total E-Bond | 
compared with} 
in the Fourth War Loan | 


26 of the State’s 62 counties ex- | 


of issues other than Series C 
Notes, %% Certificates and Se- 
ries E, F and G Bonds, comprised 
60.4% of total sales, in the Fifth 
Loan, compared with 47.3% in the 
Fourth Loan. 

The following table shows an 
analysis of Fifth War Loan pur- 
chases by class of investor and 
type of security: 


FIFTH WAR LOAN SALES 
FINAL REPORT 
(In millions of dollars) 


By Class of By Types 
Investor Amount of Issue Amount 
Individuals 889.3 E bonds 342.3 
Savings banks 852.2 F bonds 22.3 
Insurance cos._ 1,475.7 G bonds 88.8 
|, Dealers and 
brokers 318.6 C notes 570.0 


| Federal agencies 


& trust funds 3.6 {7% C. of 1.1,325.9 


11% % notes 731.1 
| State and local 
governments_ 2% 


191.1 bonds 1,929.1 


| All others— 
mostly corps._ 2,203.3 242% bonds 924.3 
Total _______ 5,933.8 5,933.8 
In conclusion, Mr. Ford said, 


“I feel that the people of New 
| York State have every reason to 
be proud of the record they have | 
established in the Fifth War Loan. | 
| This campaign is now concluded, 
/but their determination not to} 
pause until final victory is 
‘achieved is strikingly evidenced 
by their continuing purchases 
'through the payroll savings plan 
and otherwise of Series E, F and 
'G Bonds and Savings Notes, Se- | 
|ries C, which are always on sale.”’ | 
| In our issue of Aug. 3, page 512, 
we noted that total subscriptions | 
of $20,639,000,000 were reported | 
by Secretary Morgenthau in the | 
Fifth War Loan Drive. 





Conference In London 
On Post-War Rabber 


| Extraordinary conversations on 
_post-war rubber problems between | 
the United States, Britain and the 
| Netherlands, it was stated in Lon- | 
'don United Press advices Aug. 11, | 
|have resulted in a large measure | 
‘of agreement on the broad out-| 
lines of the problems ahead, ac- 
‘cording to an announcement in 
[the matter. The United Press| 
added: 

“Officials of the three Govern- 
ments, assisted by industrial rep- 
|resentatives, met in London Aug. 
1 to 9 and made a comprehensive 
‘survey covering both natural and | 
'synthetic rubber. The first pro-| 
gram of studies has been prepared 
‘and arrangements are being made | 
|to carry out these studies, it was | 
revealed.” 
From Washington, Aug. 11, the) 
ssociated Press said: 
“Post-war rubber production | 
‘and requirements are being) 
'studied in London by the United | 
| States, the Netherlands and Great | 
Britain as a preliminary to agree- | 
‘ing on a plan for international | 
'rubber control. 


| “An announcement released si- 


A 


i}multaneously yesterday in London 
}and Washington said that the con- 
\ference will extend the program 
of joint economic action which the | 
|United States and the United 
Kingdom have been developing in 
/preparation for post-war economic 
problems. 

‘‘Because the United States pro- | 
duction of synthetic rubber now | 


/nearly equals the ‘entire world ex- 
'port of natural rubber in pre-war) 
years, America is in a different) 
[from with respect to rubber 


from any it has ever occupied. 
This is of particular interest to the | 
|British and the Dutch, pre-war) 
jronucers of much of the world’s 
supply.” 


“Times” 


Goodrich Rubber Company. The 
paper from which we quote added: 

Mr. Collyer said they had been 
acting as advisers to the State De- 
partment in discussions among 
representatives of the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom and the 
United States pertaining to rub- 
ber. . 
“I came home impressed with 
the urgency of producing large 
military tires in greater quanti- 
ties,” he said. “I believe that by 
increasing our production we can 
hasten the end of the war and save 
lives and suffering.” 

It was indicated in the New 
York “Journal of Commerce” sev- 
eral weeks ago that the State De- 


partment had made known that it 
had designated B. F. Haley of that 


department to leave for London 
for the conference and that he 
would be accompanied by W. T. 


| Phillips of the State Department, 


and also by an advisory group 
from industry and the Govern- 
ment. , 


Need Better Rural _ 


Housing Says 
Mortgage Banker 


One of the most pressing post- 
war problems which the nation 
must face and solve is the bad 
state of housing on American 
farms, L. E. Mahan, St. Louis, 
Vice-President of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 
said on Aug. 17 in an address be- 


_fore a conference on rural hous- 


ing at Purdue University at Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Mr. Mahan declared that 


_at least one half of the farm popu- 


lation of the country lived in 
houses of “low value” and painted 
a gloomy picture of rural housing 
conditions in many parts of the 
country.. Mr. Mahan began his 
mortgage career in the farm loan 
department of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company in St. Louis. 
He referred to it as “significant 
that the lowest values in the South 
are not among Negroes but among 


'some white farms in North Caro- 


lina, Alabama and Mississippi.” 
Better rural housing must be 
recognized as absolutely essential 
in the post-war period, he ad- 
vised, because we will have the 
problem of returning millions of 
young men to the farm, and this 
may not be so easy if they must 
return to bleak unlivable housing. 
_ Mr. Mahan’s address empha- 
sized the credit possibilities in 
future rural housing and said the 


farm picture—in statistics—shapes 


up something like this today: To- 
tal farm mortgage debt is around 
$6,000,000,000 and there are 6,096,- 


| 000 farms in the United States, of 


which 2,363,000 are mortgaged 
representing nearly 39% of the 
farms. The mortgaged farms had 
a value of $15,873,000,000 and are 
mortgaged for around 47% of 
their value. 

Turning to present develop- 
ments in rural credit, he told the 
educators at the conference that 
the Federal Government js by far 
the most important factor in the 
field. He said that the Federal 
Land Banks were originally or- 


| ganized to supply adequate credit 


facilities to those areas which 
didn’t have it but that in realty 
these banks grew about as fast in 
the good areas as they did in the 
poorer sections. 

“The Government is now prac- 
tically in control of our farm 


_loan credit and there is no thought 


of | 


| In the New York 
Aug. 14 it was stated that the 
heads of two large American rub- | 


ber companies, who had been in 
London attending the discussions 
on rubber, were among the eight 
'transatlantic passengers who ar- 
‘rived at La Guardia Field aboard 
a Pan American Airways clipper 
on Aug. 13. They were, said the 
“Times,” Paul W. Litchfield of 
Akron, Ohio, Chairman of the 
board of the Goodyear Rubber 
Company, and John L. Collyer of 








on its part of withdrawing,” Mr. 
Mahan said. “It lowered interest 
rates to the point that it drove 


| private capital from the field.” 








Attractive Situations 


Standard Stoker common and 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber pre- 
ferred and common offer inter- 
esting possibilities according to 
current analyses issued by Otis & 
Co., Terminal Tower, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Copies of these may be ob- 


tained from Otis & Co. upon re- 


Akron, President of the B. F.' quest. 











4 
, 


_ Tegistration statement for 35,000 


_Specific~ allocation, 
may be used to carry additional receivables | 


.Co., 
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Calendar Of New 


OFFERINGS 


ARDEN FARMS CO. has registered 35,- 
714 shares of $3 cumulative and “partici- 
pating preferred stock, without par value. 
Company has offered to holders of its 
preferred stock of record July 21 rights 
to subscribe for shares of the new pre- 
ferred at the rate of one share for each 
2% shares held at $45 per share. Rights 
expire Sept. 8. Company proposes to 
sell to the public any shares not sub- 
scribed. Net proceeds will be used to im- 
prove the cash and working capital posi- 
tions of the company and to the acquisi- 
tion of additional plants. No underwriters 
named. Filed June 21, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ June 29, 1944. 


ARTLOOM CORPORATION has filed a 
registration statement for 1C0,000 shares 
of common stock ino par). Holders of 
common stock of record Aug. 28, 1944, will 
be given the right to subscribe'to the new 
common stock at $5 per share in the ratio 
of one share for each two shares then 
held. Rights will expire Sept. 11. Almost 
the entire net proceeds will. be used. to 
retire; the company’s preferred stock 


which it is estimated will require approx- | 
imately $470,233, any balance will be added 


to working capital. Stroud_&.Co. are un- 
derwriters. Filed Aug. 1, 1944. Details in 
““Chronicle,’’ Aug. 10, 1944. 


CARRIER CORP. has filed a registration 
statement for 70,000°shares of cumulative 
preferred stcck (par $50). Part of the 
proceeds will be applied to the retirement 
of $1,558,000 10-year 4%” convertible 
sinking fund debentures. Balance will be 
available for expenditures on plant or for 
other corporate purposes. Of the 70,000 
shares registered, 66,506 are being offered 
by the corporation to the holders of its 
common stock for subscription pro rata 
at the rate of 16 shares of preferred for 
each 100 shares of common stock held of 
record at the close of business Aug. 18, 
1944. Subscription warrants will be exer- 
cisable beginning Aug. 19, 1944, and will 
expire at the close of business Aug.. 25, 
1944. It is planned to offer to the em- 
ployees not more than 10,000 shares at the 
Same price during the same period. Any 
remaining shares will be offered to the 


public at a price to be filed by amendment. | 
principal underwriters are Harriman | 


The 


Ripley & Co., Inc., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., | 


The First. Boston Corp., Kebbon, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Lehman Bros., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce Fenner & Beane, Clark, 


Dodge & Co., Eastman, Dillon & Co., Horn- 
blower & Weeks, and W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Filed Ang. 2, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 10, 1944. 


CENTRAL SOYA CO., INC., has filed a 
registration statement for $2,250,000 3%4% 
sinking fund.debentures, due Aug. 1, 1959. 
The underwriters are Glore, Forgan & Co., 
$900,000; First Boston Corp., $450,000; A. 
G. Becker & Co., Inc., $300,000; Bacon, 
Whipple & Co., Kebbon, McCormick & Co., 
and Reynolds & Co., $200,000 each. Part 
of the proceeds will be applied to the pur- 
chase and cancellation or redemption of 
$1,400,000 aggregate principal amount of 
‘first: mortgage and leasehold 4% sinking 
fund bonds due Nov. 1, 1952. Balance 
will be added to working capital of the 
company. Filed Aug. 5, 1944. 
“Chronicle,” Aug. 10, 1944. 

Offered Aug. 22, 1944 at 100 and interest. 

THE E. KAHN’S SONS CO. has filed a 
shares 
5% cumulative preferred stock (par $50). 
Company offered to holders of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, par $100, the op- 
portunity of exchanging such holdings for 
5% cumulative preferred, par $50, on the 
basis of one share of the former for two 
and one-fifth shares of the latter, 
adjustment in cash for accrued dividend. 
A total of 8,209 shares of 7‘% cumulative 
preferred stock accepted the offer. Com- 


‘pany will call for redemption at the earli- 


re 


est call date all 7% cumulative preferred 
not exchanged at $110 per share and ac-' 
crued dividends. Filed July 22, 1944. De- 
tails in “‘Chronicle,’’ July 27, 1944. 

Offered—-A total of 16,992 shares of 5% 
preferred-stock was offered Aug. 18 at $50 
per share and dividend by Westheimer & 
Co., W. E. Hutton & Co., and W. D. Gra- 
dison & Co. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS CO. has 


‘filed a registration statement for 35,000 


shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). Proceeds will be added to the cash 
funds of the company to be available for 
general corporate purposes. Pending 
some of the proceeds 


and inventories, to increase bank balances 
and to pay current liabilities. Principal 


-underwriters are Paine, Webber, Jackson & 


Curtis, 
A. G. 


F. 8S. Moseley 
Recker & Co., 
and Kebbon, 
Aug. 4, 1944. 
10, 1944. 

Offered Aug. 23, 1944 at 100 per share. 


& Co., Chicago, 
Inc., Dean Witter & 
McCormick & Co. Filed 
Details in “Chronicle,” Aug. 





NEW FILINGS 
List ef issues whose _ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
a, accelerated at the discretion of the 











SUNDAY, AUG. 27 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 10-year 6‘% subordinated sinking 
fund note. Proceeds will be used for 
the purchase of the real estate and the 
construction of a one million bushel ele- 


vator, with a three million bushel head 
house. No underwriter named. Filed Aug. 
oo: Details in “‘Chronicle,’’ Aug, *7, 


Details in | 


with | 


Security Flotations 


MONDAY, AUG. 28 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration -statement for 38,996 
shares of preferential participating stock 
(par $10). Proceeds will be used to re- 
deem and retire on or before Jan. 1, 1945, 
at 103, plus accrued interest, $300,000 5% 
first mortgage sinking {und bonds and at 
165% of par value, plus accrued dividends, 
all of outstanding 7° cumulative first 
preferred stock consisting of 838 shares. 
Underwriters are Straus Securities Co:, 
Chicago, 19,498 shares and Loewi & Co., 
Milwaukee, 19,498 shares. 
1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 17, 


THURSDAY, AUG. 31 


THE EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFAC: 
TURING CO. has filed a registration state- 
ment for 95,868 shares (no par) $5 cumu- 
lative prior preferred stock of which 60,000 

| Shares are to be publicly offered and 35,868 
are to be continued to be offered to hold- 
|ers of 7% cumulative preferred stock for 
| exchange and the basis of 2 shares of-$5 
cumulative prior preferred for each one 
'share of 7% cumulative preferred. 
| Address—2450 Hunting Park Avenue, 
|.Philadelphia, Pa. 
|  Business—-Prior to 1940 was engaged 
| Principally in the manufacturing .and sale 
of bodies and parts for automobile, trucks 
|and. truck trailers, and diversified. stee} 
| products in the automobile industry, the 
manufacture and sale of lightweight stain- 
| less steel railway-cars and in the manu- 


1944. 


marine use. Now in war work. 
Underwriting—None named. 
Offering—-To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—-To redeem that portion of 
the 7’ preferred stock not converted to $5 
cumulative prior preferred at 107.71 or 
$110 plus accrued dividends from Nov: 1, 
| $930. if there is no further exchange of 
| 7% preferred the cost of redemption. of 
| 17,934 shares of such stock will be $3,725,- 
| 071. Proceeds in excess of amount re- 
| quired to redeem 7‘. stock will be used 
| for working capital. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5448. Form 
|S-1. (8-12-44). 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 2 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
| has filed a registration statement for 5,000 
shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. 
Address—-315 W. Main St., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Business— Distilling of spirits: whiskey 
and alcohol. 

Underwriting—-None named. 


Offering—-Price to public $110 per share; 
proceeds to co. $100. 
Procecds — Construction of distillery, 


$250,000; working capital, $250,000. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5449. Form 
A-1. (8-14-44). 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 3 


SOLAR MANUFACTURING CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for 90,000 
shares of series ‘‘A’’ convertible preferred 
stock (par $5). 

Address—285 Madison Avenue, New York 
17; N. ¥. 

Business —- Manufacturing 
(fixed condensers). 

Proceeds—-$575 for additional working 
capital; $100,000 for mechanization of fac- 
tory cperations; $80,000 for readaptation 
of plant to peacetime operations. All ap- 
| proximate. 

Underwriting—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 

Offering—Price to be filed by amend- 
| ment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5450. Form 
S-1. (8-15-44). 


MONDAY, SEPT. 4 


| THE MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO., HONO- 
| LULU, HAWAII, has filed a registration 


capacitors 


statement for 100,000 shares ($10 par) 
| capital stock.’ 
| Address—1128 Alakea Street, Honolulu, 


Hawaii. 
Business—FPurnishes Telephone Service. 
Underwriting—-To be offered to holders 
of presently outstanding 500,000 shares of 
company's capital stock at par on basis of 
1 share for each five held. That portion 
|}not taken by stockholders to be sold at 
| public auction. 
| Proceeds—Working capital for purpose 
of making replacements, improvements and 
| betterments to’ plant. 
| Registration Statement No. 2-5451. Form 
|S-1. (8-16-44); 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 5 


| THE NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC CO. 

| has filed a registration statement for $31,- 

| 500,000, first mortgage bonds, series A, 

3%, due 1974, 

| Address—49 Westminster Street, Provi- 

|} ence, Rhode Island. 
Business —- Manufacture, purchase, and 

| ae of electricity for light, heat, power, 

| 

| 

| 


resale and other purposes. 
Underwriting—None named: 
fered at competitive bidding. 
| Proceeds — Proceeds to be applied to 
redemption of company’s outstanding series 
| A, 34%% first mortgage bonds, due 1966, 
| according to release by SEC. - No mention 
| made in registration statement. 
} 


to be of- 


Registration Statement No, 2-5452. Form 
A-2. (8-17-44). 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 6 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $24,603,- 
0690 convertible debentures and an inde- 
terminate number of shares of class A 
stock to be available for conversion. In- 
terest rate will be supplied by amendment. 

Address—60 Hudson Street, New York 
43, : 3... e. 

Business—-Furnishing telegraph service. 

Underwriters—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—Subscription warrants will be 
issued to present holders of company’s 





Filed Aug. 9, | 


facture of a variety of other products for; 





class A and class B stock entitling them 
to purchase $100 principal amount ‘of the 
new debentures for each 5 shares of class 
A stock or each 8% shares of class B stock 
held on a record date to be supplied by 
amendment. 

Proceeds—Proceeds plus whatever gen- 
eral funds are necessary will be applied to 
the redemption on Dec. 1, 1944 of $25,- 
000,000 principal amount of the company's 
twenty-five year 5% bonds at 105% plus 
accrued interest. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5453. Form 
S-1. (8-18-44). 


ARMOUR & CO. has filed a registration 
statement for $65,000,000 first mortgage, 
3% %, sinking fund bonds, series E, due 
Sept. 1, 1964. 

Address 43rd St. and 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

Business—Meat packing. 

Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. named 
principal underwriter. 

Offering—Price to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Proceeds—-To be used together with $10 
million bank loans and general funds of 
company to retire series B, series C and 
series D bonds outstanding in $76,365,000 





Racine Ave., 
9, Il. 


; principal amount at 105% plus accrued 
interest. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5454. Form 
A-2. (8-18-44). 


THE UTAH RADIO PRODUCTS CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $1,175,- 
00, 10-year, 412% convertible debentures 
and 146.875 shares ($1 par) common stock 
for issuance upon conversion of the deben- 
tures at any time prior to Sept. 16, 1954 
wt rate of 12% shares of common for each 
$100 in debentures. 

*Address—820 North Orleans Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Hiinois. 

Business—-Manufacture of 
and other related items. 

Underwriters-—Cruttenden & Co., $200,- 
000; Bankamerica Company, $200,000; 
Mackubih, Lege & Co., $200,000; Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, $100,000; A. G. 
Edwards & Co., $100,000; Dempsey-Detmer 
& Co., $100,000; The First Trust Company 
of Lincoln, $100,000; Kneeland & Co., 
$100,000; First Securities Company of 
Chicago, $75,000. 

Offering—The company’s common stock- 
holders of record Aug. 24, will be offered 
right to subscribe to the debentures in 
ratio of one $100 debenture for each 25 
shares of stock at the rate of 103% plus 
accrued interest from Sept. 15, 1944. Un- 
subscribed debentures will be offered to the 
public at the same price. 

The company is to pay each underwriter 
a sum equal to $15 for each $1,000 deben- 
ture subscribed to by common stockholders 
and $30 for each $1,000 debenture pur- 
chased by the underwriters. 

Proceeds—-The net proceeds, estimated 
at $1,159,029, are to be used for expan- 
sion purposes and as an addition to work- 
ing capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5455. Form 
S-1. (8-18-44). 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 8 “* 


THE AFFILIATED FUND, INC., has filed 
a registration statement for 1,000,000 
shares of common stock. 

Address—1 Exchange Place, Jersey City 


radio parts 


2... 2: 
Business—-Investment trust. ; 
Underwriting — Principal underwriter, 


Lord, Abbot & Co., Inc. 

Offering—-$4.28 a share. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5456. Form 
A-1l. (8-21-44). 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list cf issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty dave or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 














ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 71,590 shares of 
common stock (par $4). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and do not repre- 
sent new financing by the company. 
Brailsford & Co., and C. O. Kalman, Paul 
R. Doels and Edwin White are considered 
to be the principal underwriters. Filed 
July 27, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ Aug. 
3, 1944. 


BIRMINGHAM ELECTRIC CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $10,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, series due 1974. In- 
terest rate will be supplied by post-effec- 
tive amendment. Price to the public wil) 
be filed by post-effective amendment. 
Company is a subsidiary of National Power 
& Light Co. which is the sole owner of the 
545,610 shares of its outstanding common 
stock. The net proceeds, together with 
such additional cash from its general 
funds as may be required, will be used for 
the redemption, at 101 and accrued inter- 
est, of all of the company’s first and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, 442% series 
due 1968, outstanding in the principal 
amount of $10,000,000. The bonds will be 
offered by the company for competitive 
sale pursuant to the Commission's com- 
petitive bidding Rule U-50. The names of 
the underwriters will be filed by post- 
effective amendment. Filed July 22, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ July 27, 1944. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. June 29, 
1941 filed a registration statement for 
$12,000,000 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1969. Company planned 
to refinance its entire outstanding debt by 
the issuance and sale to the public of 
$12,000,000 debentures and the concurrent 
issuance and private sale of $30,000,000 
general mortgage sinking fund bonds, 
334% series, due Aug. 1, 1969. 

C. E. Paige, President of the company, 
announced Aug. 3, 1944 that company had 
entered into a firm agreement with Halsey, 





Stuart & Co., Inc., for the sale of the pro- 
posed $30,000,000 of mortgage bonds and 
$12,000,000 of debentures. 


& Co., Inc., has agreed to pay not less 
than 100 for the bonds as 342s and not 
less than 100 for the debentures as 4s. 
providing the company will submit both 
issues to competitive bidding. 

The New York State Public Service Com- 
mission previously had denied the company 
permission to sell the $30,000,000 of 
bonds privately to insurance companies 
and declared that both the bonds and de- 
bentures should be thrown open to com- 
petitive bidding. 

In amendment filed with SEC Aug. 10 


000 general mortgage sinking fund bonds 
due 1969 and $12,000,000 25-year sinking 
fund debentures due 1969. Both issues 
will be offered for sale by the company 
pursuant to Commission's competitive bid- 
ding rule U-50 and names of underwriters 
and interest rates will be filed by post 
effective amendment. 


BUFFALO BOLT CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 141,054 shares cf 
common stock (par $1). Of the total 
78,834 are to be sold for account of the 
company and 62,220 for account of certain 
stockholders. Company’s proceeds will be 
used to augment working capital and for 
other corporate purposes. Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., New York, head list of under- 
writers. Others will be supplied by amend- 


ment. Price to public $6 per share. Filed 
Aug. 1, 1944, Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 
10, 1944. 


DERBY GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for an un- 
determined number of shares of common 
stock (no par). Proceeds are to be used 
in connection with the acquisition of the 
securities of the Danbury & Bethel Gas & 
Electric Light Co., from Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. Filed July 24, 1944. 
Details in “‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 3, 1944. 


EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $10,600,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, 342% series due 
1969, and 350.000 shares of common stock 
(par $10). The shares of stock are issued 
and outstanding and are being offered fo: 
the account of Cities Service Power & 
Light Co. The net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by Empire District from the ‘sale 
of the bonds, together with the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 6,500 shares of 5% 
cumulative’ preferred stock, par $100, 
which the company expects to sell con- 
temporaneously with the issue and sale of 
the bonds are to be applied to the re- 
demption at 101%4 of $10,044,900 first 
mortgage and refunding bonds, 5% series, 
due March 1, 1952, and to the redemption 


Co. first mortgage sinking fund 5% bonds 
due March 1, 1952, assumed by Empire. 
Empire District Electric Co. which is con- 
trolled by Cities Service Power & Light 
Co. proposes to acquire by merger the 
properties of Ozark Utilities Co., Lawrence 


County Water, Light & Cold Storage Co. | 


and Benton County Utilities Corp. 
junction with this merger Cities Service 


Securities of the constituent companies 


for competitive bidding 


amendment. 
in ‘“Chronicle,’’ July 6, 1944. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. filed a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% non-cumulative series 2 preferred, par 
$100. Price to the public $100 per share. 
Proceeds for acquisition of factory ané 
warehouse buildings and additional trucks. 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’ 
May 25. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5) 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31. 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital and surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
29, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” June 8, 
1944. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, together with addi- 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follows. 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820, 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. to 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to Genera) 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission’r 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder wil 
name the dividend rate on the stock 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’ 
July 27, 1944. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust certificates fer said stock 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance oi 
Germantown are to have pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing trust certificates representing shares 
not subscribed will be offefed to the gen- 





eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 


company proposes the issuance of $30,000,- | 


at 105 of $851,200 of Ozark Power & Light | 


owned by it in exchange for an aggregate | date of issue. 
of 350,000 shares of common stock, $10 | face value, only to members of the issuing 
par, of the Empire District Electric Co. | corporation and individual members of its 
Both the bonds and stock will be offerec | corporate stockhoiders. 
under the Com- | used to increase working capital and re- 
mission’s competitive bidding rule U-590. | duce bank loans. 
Names of the underwriters will be filed by | Details in ‘‘Chronicle.’’ June 22. 1944. 
Filed July 1, 1944, Details | 


Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 


May 29, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
June 8, 1944. ee 
> 

GRIESEDIECK WESTERN BREWERY 


CO. has filed a registration statement for 
12,506 shares of common stock (no par). 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
do not represent new financing by the 
company. Price to the public is $33 per 
share. Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis, 
is named principal underwriter. Filed July 
17, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ July 27, 
1944. 








HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. has 
| filed a registration statement for $450,000 
first mortgage convertible 5%2% bonds, 
series A, maturing serially from 1945 te 
1964, and 45,000 shares of common stock 
($1 par). The shares are reserved for 
issue upon conversion of $450,000 first 
mortgage convertible bonds. Underwriter 
is. P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. 
Proceeds will be applied to the reduction 





of bank loans. Filed July 20, 1944. De- 
tails in “‘Chronicle,’’ July 27, 1944. 
HAYES MANUFACTURING CO. has 


registered 100,000 shares of common stock 
$z par vaiue. Net proceeds will be received 
by Porter Associates, Inc. The moneys 
paid to the corporation’ by Porter Asso- 
ciates, Inc., on account of the purchase of 
said shares will, in the estimated amount 
of $187,500, reimburse the corporation in 
part for the $200,000 expended by it in 
purchasing such shares. Porter Associates 
Inc., underwriters. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’ 
May 31. Filed May 25. 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC CO, 
has filed a registration statement for 120,- 
000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Company proposes to make @ 
loan from not more than six New York 
City banks in the amount of $7,880,000 
and use proceeds for purchase for cancella- 
tion of 544 shares of old 7% and 35,473 
shares of old 6% preferred of Indiana 
from American Gas & Electric Co. 1 
$3,596,749, and for redemption and can- 
cellation of 38,731 shares of old 7% pre- 
ferred and 245 shares of old 6% preferred 
of Indiana now in the hands of the pub- 
lic, at the redemption price of $110 per 
share plus accrued dividends. The cost of 
these two transactions is placed. at $3,- 
596,749 and $4,287,360, respectively. Pro- 
ceeds from sale of the new preferred and 
common stocks are to be applied to the 
payment of the bank loan. Balance will 
be included in general corporate funds of 
Indiana and used to acquire property and 
for construction purposes. The preferred 
stock is to be sold subject to the competi- 
| tive bidding rules of the Commission. 
| Names of underwriters will be filed by 
/amendment. The offering price to the 
| public and the dividend rate will be sup- 
, plied by amendment. Filed July 29, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 10, 1944. 


MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE 





In con-! has filed a _ registration statement . for 


$250,000. subordinated -debenture notes, 


Power -& Light Cois surrendering “all the | béaring: interest at rate of 4% pér annum 


and maturing in five and ten years from 
Notes are to be sold at their 


Proceeds will be 
Piled June 12, 1944. 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $12,C00,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series due 1974. 
Net proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
and $2,000,000 of promissory’ notes, to- 
gether with such additional ‘cash from 
general funds as may be required, will be 
used to redeem at 102% the $15,000,000 
first mortgage gold bonds, 5% series due 
1957. The bonds will be sold under the 
competitive bidding rule of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and names of 
underwriters will be filed by amendment. 
Filed Aug. 1, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Aug. 10, 1944. ~ 

Company is inviting bids to be received 
Aug. 28 on its proposed issue of $12,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, due 1974. Bids will 
be received at 2 Rector St., New York 6, 
N. Y. up to 12 o’clock noon EWT. 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN CO., INC., has 
filed a registration statement for $200,000 
series K 5% preferred stock and $300,000 
series L 6% preferred stock, both $100 par 
value. Securities will be offered by Moz- 
rison-Knudsen Co., Inc., at par. Any part 
of the issue not sold by company officials 
will be sold through Wegener & Daly, 
inc., Boise, Idaho, as underwriters. Com- 
pany in an amendment filed June 10 
proposes to offer $100,000 4% series F 
demand certificates and $100,000 4% series 
Y certificates at $100. Proceeds for work- 
ing capital. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” May 
31. Filed May 23. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLA.—$1,- 
500,000 5% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and $6,600,000 first 

bonds, series A 342% due Feb. 1, 1971. 
Stock is for exchange of $6 preferred of 
Southwestern Light & Power Co. (sub- 
sidiary) on share for share basis. Bonds 
‘will be offered for sale at competitive bid- 
ding. Registration effective Jan. 10, 1944. 
Filed Dec. 21, 1943. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,” 
March 16, 1944. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. 8. currency. Of shrs. 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y. 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of com ie 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National 
Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock oa 


conversion, together with the 443.850 
previously mentioned, will make 
total stock to be offered. Harriman 





Halsey, Stuart the voting trust for a period of 10 years. 


& Co., Inc., N. ¥., principal 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Details in * 
April 6, 1944. . 


are received by the underwriters on 
” 
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Our Reporter On “Governments” 


(Continued from page 781) 
obligations with a part of the proceeds going into the 212% due | 
9-15-72/67.... 


TAX-EXEMPTS DRYING UP 

With the retirement of the 4% bonds due December 15-54/44 
(known as the Coolidge 4s, because they were issued in 1924 during 
President Coolidge’s administration) on next Dec. 15, the amount 
of marketable wholly tax-exempt and partially tax-exempt Govern- 
ment bonds will be reduced to $23,697,670,000. . . . This figure will 
be sharply decreased through maturity or call in the next seven years, 
when more than two-thirds of the presently outstanding issues will 
be extinguished, provided there is no change in the policy of the 
Government of retiring these issues at maturity or call date, which- 
ever may be earlier. ... The wholly tax-exempt issues following 
the elimination on Sept. 15, next, of $283,006,000 of the 1% notes 
will be reduced to $913,954,420, of which $718,011,700 will be retir- 
able on March 15, 1945. ... By next spring the totally tax-free 
obligations will have practically disappeared, with the remaining 
outstanding issues consisting of only $28,894,500 of the 3% conver- 
sion bonds due in 1946 and 1947, and $49,800,000 of the 3% Panama 
Canal bonds due in 1961... . 


MATURITY SCHEDULE 

The partially tax-exempt obligations at the end of 1944 will 
amount to $22,170,743,500, and by the end of 1951 this figure will 
have been reduced to $7,402,453,650, indicating that in the next seven 
years the greater part of these obligations will have been retired 
either through call or maturity. . . . The following table shows the 
amount due or callable each year through 1951: 





























$2,277 502,050 


, eee $1,755,272,500 , 

) SRE. AER. 2,343 ,580,500  _——s .  1,185,841,200 
SRO pie 1,460,018,700 1951__--_..... 3,500,169,250 
Sn ae 2,245,905 ,400 


The decreasing supply of this type of security, together with 
their tax features, makes them very desirable obligations. . . . How- 
ever, it was pointed out that until future tax problems have been 
clarified, the market for these securities will be uncertain, since 
the amount of adjustment, if any, that must be made from present 
levels cannot be definitely indicated until post-war tax levels have 
been defined... . 


RAISING RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 

It is reported that Congress in the not distant future may be 
asked to approve new legislation that would permit the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to raise reserve require- 
ments above the present maximum levels. . . . Despite the great ex- 
pansion of bank deposits that has taken place during the war, present 
indications point to a further major increase in both reserves and 
deposits of the banking system during the post-war period, and 
action is being considered to offset the threat of inflationary condi- 
tions that may confront the country, after the ending of the war. . . 
The principal reason for expecting an expansion in member banks 
Weserves after the war is the return flow of currency from circu- 
lation, which has passed the $23,000,000,000 mark, having more than 
doubled since the war. . . . Likewise, the favorable balance of pay- 
ments of the United States is likely to be large in the post-war years. 
so that heavy shipments of gold to this country from abroad should 
be resumed, which will also add to the expansion of member banks 
reserve. . 
RESERVE BUYING 

Wartime increase in currency in circulation has been offset by 
large purchases of Government securities by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, who in turn could counteract excess reserves that would 
result from the return flow of currency to the banks after the war, 
through liquidation of these holdings. . . . Nevertheless the Treasury 
will be confronted with a vast problem of refunding as well as the 
need for financing further deficits, and the Reserve Banks may not 
be able to sell their Government securities freely without embar- 
rassing the Treasury. . . . Accordingly, it is indicated that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will seek new legislation to give them greater 
flexibility in dealing with problems that may develop in the post- 
War period.... 

The 12 Federal Reserve Banks for the week ended Aug. 16, 
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Stevens Sees 8,000,000 Vacuum 
Cleaner Sales In Post-War Period 


The vacuum cleaner industry will be ready to provide jobs for 
many men and women now in the armed forces and war work when 
the war is won, according to G. T. Stevens, Vice-President of Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, who forecast production of 8,000,000 units 
in the first four postwar years on the basis of a market study made 
by the company. 





He said the’~ te ee ee 
Eureka Com- and women now in the armed 
pany antici- forces and war work.” 
pates an in- . Stevens reported that Eureka 
crease of 25% 38 carrying on an “after hours 
or more in the Program on product design, engi- 

_ production of ™eering, comprehensive market 
vacuum clean- Studies, and dealer surveys as a 
ers in the first P@tt.of its post-war planning. _ 
full produc-| “Never before have home appli- 
tion post-war @mce dealers shown such interest 
year as com- im vacuum cleaners,” he said, “and 
pared with the We are developing sales training 
last pre-war 2d related promotional plans to 
year. The sec- | fit into the distributor’s own post- 
ond full pro- | war programs. : : 4 
duction year . Detailed questionnaires circu- 
should show !/ated to distributors to ascertain 
an increase of their requirements ‘are bringing 
100% over) Up to 80% returns, Stevens said, 
1941. | giving ample evidence of their in- 

“While our | terest and helping the company to 


manufacturing facilities will con-| Work out new sales procedures 
tinue to be completely engaged in | that will be of maximum value. 
making essential war materials so| “Many of the men and women 
long as they are needed, we be- who will be making and selling 
lieve it is in the interest of the | vacuum cleaners after the war are 
public, our dealers and em-| fighting at battlefields all over the 
ployees to prepare now for rapid | world today,” Sevens said. “We 
plant reconversion and resumption | have a responsibility to see that 
of merchandising,’ Stevens said. our industry is ready to provide 
“Planning now will make more jobs for them when they come 
jobs faster after the war for men' back.” 





George T. Stevens 





1944, reported a deciine of more than $93,000,000 in the holdings 
of securities with a maturity of more than five years, showing 
that Federal is still utilizing the strong market demand to dispose 
of their long-term holdings and at the same time keeping the 
market orderly... . 


COMPOSITION OF RESERVE HOLDINGS 


Liquidation of the longer term obligations by Federal did not 
decrease the total holdings of the system, which amounted to $15,231,- 
445,000 on Aug. 16, 1944, or an all-time record high so far. . . . How- 
ever, the holdings of U. S. Government securities by Federal have 
shown a noticeable trend toward the shorter obligations and on 
Aug. 16, 1944, about 88% of the entire portfolio consisted of obliga- 
tions with a maturity of two years or less with 6% being in securities 
with a maturity of from two to five years and the remaining 6% 
consisting of issues with a maturity of over five years... . 

It is indicated that Federal, in improving its liquid position, 
is getting prepared for the time when through the run-off of 
short maturity obligations it will be in a position to offset at least 
a part of the increase in excess reserves that will result from 


the return flow of currency to the banks. 
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Post War Survey of the Drug 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—paper. 




















Post War Survey of the Hosiery 
Industry —W. Clement Moore— 
National Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers Association, Philadelphia — 
paper. 





Post War Survey of the Sta- 
tionery and Greeting Card Indus- 
try—W. Clement Moore—National 
Paper Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia—paper. 





Secondary Reserves and the In- 
vestment of Wartime Deposits — 
Frederick W. Marriner—Bankers 
Publishing Company, 465 Main 
Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
paper—$1.50. 
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International Aspects of War- 
time Mcnetary Experience—Rich- 
ard A. Lester— Department of 
Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J.—paper. 
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The Financial Situation 


International Security Conference In Progress; 


Thoughtful men and women throughout the land have. 
been well pleased, we feel certain, to learn that it is not 


the intention of Governor Dewey to permit whatever 


**eo- 


operation” is effected between him and the Secretary of 
State to “eliminate” our foreign policy from the approach- 
ing campaign. It would be exceedingly unfortunate to have! 
the campaign proceed and a President elected amid a gen-. 
eral pretense on either side or both sides that no difference | 
of opinion existed in this country concerning our post-war | 
foreign policy. It is of the utmost importance that this whole | 


subject be aired, and the people fully informed and 


deserves. 


dying the waters in the hope of political advantage. 
Politics and Foreign Policy 


ing our foreign policy enter the political arena. 


War I, and much more of the same order. 
to be dangerous nonsense. 


a national political campaign. 


(Continued on page 812) 


Let's Thresh Them Out! 








“The end of the present war, if it is fought 
through to military victory, will find an over- 
whelming concentration of power in one or two 
nations. 


That power, of course, will be a reality, 
the implications of which we can- 
not avoid. Our task will be to 
make it a beneficent reality. This 
requires that we use our power, 
not to perpetuate itself, but to 
create, support and eventually 
give way to international institu- 
tions drawing their vitality from 
the whole family of nations. 

“The easy way will be for the 

victors to assume that the power 
they possess is so concentrated 
that peace can be assured by in- 
formal processes, not requiring 
permanent international machin- 
ery. The hard way will be for 
the victors to create international 
organs having the power to make 
decisions in which others will participate as a mat- 
ter of right. Yet only this latter course can be ex- 
pected to produce a durable peace.’’—John Foster 
Dulles. 

One could easily obtain the impression from these 
sentences that Mr. Dulles is obsessed with mechan- 
istic ideas about dealing with world problems. Yet 
here are some other observations by Mr. Dulles: 

“Nothing would be more dangerous and con- 
ducive to new disaster than for our people to think 
that some treaty formula of high intent or some 

international organization or tribunal of high 
sounding name had all at once created an adequate 
and dependable system of world order.” 

(Continued on page 812) 





John F. Dulles 








per- 


There appears to be a rather widespread dread of hav- 
It has been| 
repeatedly asserted in many quarters that the campaign’ 
ought to be fought out on domestic issues, that ‘‘unity” is| 
essential as regards our foreign policies, that peoples abroad | 
must not be permitted to obtain the impression that we are) 
a divided nation, that our allies must not be given reason, 
to fear that we shall “repeat our blunders” following World| 
To us this appears | 
In light of long experience one) 
may well be excused for fearing that the subject would not 
receive straightforward, full and intelligent discussion, in| 
The airing of sham issues, 
shrewd ad hominem argument, much politically careful and 


7. 


' 


suaded to give it the serious and intelligent thought it 
No more suitable occasion for such discussion and | 
study than the coming campaign could well be found—'| 
assuming that both major parties and candidates are willing| 
to have such discussions occur and will refrain from mud- 


! 


Sees Need For Organization To Enforce Peace 


Brought under way on Aug. 21 at Dumbarton Oaks, a George-® 


town estate at Washington, D. C., the International Security Confer- 
ence was addressed by representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia, with Secretary of State Cordell Hull delivering 


the opening remarks. 


In his address Mr. Hull made the statement that “the very 


2 





character of 
this war 
moves us to 


search for an 
enduring 
peace a 
peace founded 
upon __—sijustice 
and fair deal- 
ing for indi- 
viduals and 
for nations.” 

He further 
said that 
“it is gener- 
ally agreed 
that any 
peace and se- 
curity organ- 
ization would 
surely fail 
unless backed 
by force to be used ultimately in 
case of failure of all other means 
for the maintenance of peace. 
That force must. be available 





Hon. Cordell Hull 


and with certainty. The nations 
of the world should maintain, 
according to their capacities, 
sufficient forces available for 
joint action when necessary to 
prevent breaches of the peace.” 
Ambassador Andrei A. Grom- 
yko, chief Russian delegate, re- 
sponding to Mr. Hull (we quote 
from the Associated Press), like- 
wise emphasized the need for 
force capable of preventing a re- 
currence of world wars. While 
he stressed the responsibility for 
world security to be borne by the 
great Powers because of their 
strength, he said that the founda- 
tion of a world organization must 
be “the principle of the sov- 
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| Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances at 


Julv 31 
July War 


Costs Lower 


Commercial Paper Outstanding at 


SE, Sinn Pk Nbld deres be ha ateae oie R22 
Federal Debt Limit At July 31. 1944. 818 
Copver Statistics (latest summary(. 812% 


Ravon Output In Second Quarter.. 
Dert. Store Sales In N. Y. District.. 
Cottonreed Receipts to July 31..... 
amar ae Retail Price Index At 
JUILV 


ee ed 


promptly, in adequate “measure; 


— | ereign equality of all freedom- 


loving countries.” Mr. Gromyko 
praised the United States Govern- 
ment for taking the initiative and 
said: 

“The unity displayed by these 
countries in the present struggle 
against Hitlerite Germany and it: 
vassals gives ground for cer- 
tainty that after final victory is 
achieved these nations will co- 
operate in maintaining peace anc 
security in the future as they are 
cooperating at the present time 
in saving humanity from enslave- 
ment by the Fascist barbarians. 
In this noble striving our coun- 
tries naturally cannot but find 
support on the part of the other 
United Nations, big and small. 
which will be participants of the 
international security organiza- 
tion, which will be based on the 


of all freedom-loving countries 


band which will bear joint re-| ; 
sponsibility for the maintenance Warned against big-Power co- 


of peace.” 





principle of the sovereign equality | Thomas E. Dewey, 





Sir Alexander Cadogan, the 
British delegation’s leader, like 
Secretary Hull and Ambassador 
Gromyko, it was noted by the 
Associated Press, emphasized the 
need for force and for fair treat- 
ment of small nations, but he de- 
clared additionally that “peace 
may come sooner than some ex- 
pect,” and that therefore the con- 
ference should move = swiftly 
toward setting up some frame- 
work of future international coop- 
eration.” 

Sir Alexander Cadogan in his 
remarks observed that “the dis- 
cussions which open today ar’se 
out of Article A of the Declaration 
of Moscow, in the framing of 
which Mr. Hull played such a 
notable and prominent part.” 

From the Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington, Aug. 21, 
we also quote: 

“Both Mr. Hull and Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan sought to reassure 
small nations as to their position 
in the projected world agency. It 
was on this point that Gov. 


Republican 
presidential nominee, last week 
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point any analogy. Wher Hitler, 
warpath there were business men 


men of these 
countries un- 
derstood it. As 
a matter of 
fact, we have 
never heard 
such acclaim 
in our own 
country — up 
until the time 
—as was given 
Mussolini by 
American 
business men. 
He had _ put 
the workers 
in their place 
and it was 
truly amazing 
the efficiency 
which he had 
brought more 
to Italy, particularly to the rail- 
road workers. He made the trains 
run on time. 

Undoubtedly we have written 
before about this, but the biggest 
shot in Washington in those days 
was a man who had no other im- 
portance at all: Congressman Sol 
Bloom. It seems that Sol’s daugh- 


| 
i 
' 
i 
: 





Carlisle Bargeron 





From Washing 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
Here is something that is quite funny and we are not trying io 


ton 


and, indeed, Mussolini got on the 
in both countries who figured the 


popular outcry was misplaced, that they, these business men, under- 
stood these political leaders, understood what they were trying to do. 
They were only trying to bring onder out of chaos, as the business 








| President, 
ter, Vera, who only a few months | 
ago wrote a book about what she | 
9 has seen and heard and which we) 
haven’t read, got an entree to) 
Mussolini in those early days, and present labor relationship set-up 


part of Mussolini, being a broad- 
minded interventionist, an inter- 
nationalist mind, a person who 
realizes that the “world has 
shrunk,” and he who has had 
much more agsociation with a 
Fascist than Ham Fish ever did, 
would like not to recall these 
days. Sol is what one might call a 
Progressive in that he moves on 
and grows up with situations. 
Anyway, what we were getting 
around to saying, there were some 
American business men who 
thought that Industry was terri- 
bly wrong to look so askance upon 
Roosevelt as it did. These few 
men were more farseeing than the 
rank and file of American indus- 
trialists, just as was Thyssen in 
the matter of Hitler. Their fellows 
in Industry. as they saw it, were 
backward: being set in their ways 
they couldn’t see the need of re- 
form such as these fellows who 
decided to play ball, could see. 
We have wondered what has be- 
come of these far-seeing fellows. 
First, there was E. H. Harriman, 
at the time, of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Harriman would be 
quite surprised to know what an 
influence he has had over the 


|every successful American busi-| which the country now enjoys. 


wife who wanted to go to Rome 


cesame if he got a letter from Sol. 


Nowadays, Sol doesn’t like any: 


ness man with a socially ambitious; Mr. Harriman was president of 
‘the chamber when the New Deal 
and meet Mussolini, had open, came in. The one thing he wanted 
to do was to “take the chaos out 
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The State Of Trade 


The changing panorama of military events in Europe in recent 
weeks has made it more urgent than ever before that the Govern- 
ment speed the machinery of reconversion to meet a situation that 
will increase in gravity rather than diminish as the compaign in the 


West reaches its ultimate goal. 


end to the battle for France have 
and high-placed Government of-*-—— 


ficials. They are in close enough 
touch with current operations to 
know either at first hand or from 


accurate reports received just 
what is transpiring there. On the 
authority of the President and 


Prime Minister Churchill of Eng- 
Jand, along with General Eisen- 
hower and Genera! Montgomery, 
and a host of lesser lights, we are 
given to understand that the end 
of the war in Europe is close at 
hand. Why, then, one may ask, 
is there so much procrastination in 
getting our economic house in or- 
der to meet the problems of 
peace? Confusion between the 
supply department of our armed 
forces and the _ well-considered 
opinion of the head of the WPB 
exists as to the requirements 
necessary to carry the war to a 
fruitful conclusion. 

Much has been saic on the sub- 
ject, but Brig. Gen. Leonard P. 
Ayres, Vice-President of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., in his cur- 
rent monthly business bulletin, 
sums up the matter by stating 
that the military’s stubborn oppo- 
sition to “even the beginning of 
reconversion re-emphasizes the 
need of a strong civilian agency 
like the WPB in war-time. Gen. 
Ayres expressed the opinion that 
reconversion was “inevitable” as 
soon as signs of German disinte- 
gration become apparent in 
Europe, adding that “the progress 
of reconversion will be slow, and 
the diffieulties to be overcome 
will be numerous.” Elaborating 
further, he pointed out: “The 
supplies of many essential ma- 


terials will be small, and that will | 


be particularly true in the case of 
steel, which nearly all manufac- 
turers of civilian goods will need 
as a first requirement. 

“These small beginnings of the 
reconversion of industry for 
peace-time production came into 
being only after a series of bitter 
controversies in Washington. The 
War. and Navy Departments 
fought a long and losing battle 
against permitting even the be- 
Zinnings of reconversion at this 
time. 

“The stubborn tenacity with 
which the military services op- 
posed any relaxation of controls 
emphasizes once more the neces- 
sity of having in this country in 
time of war a strong civilian 
agency like the WPB, which can 
mediate between the long-term 
peace requirements of the nation 
and the short-time imperatives of 
the war.” 

General Ayres stated that more 
than 18,000,000 persons are wholly 
engaged in war activities at 
present in excess of the number 
so employed in 1940. With the 
clouds of war clearing and cut- 
backs increasing in many indus- 
tries, resulting in unemplovment, 
the need for speedy action should 
be readily apparent to help soften 
the shock of our’ changing 
economy. 

June Exports—Lend-lease ship- 
ments for June accounted for ap- 
proximately 80% of the total ex- 
ported merchandise, being $1,011,- 
000,000 of a total of $1,271,000,000, 
the second highest monthly total 
in history. Total exports for the 
first six months of the current 
year rose to $7,204,000,000. They 
were higher than any previous 
semi-annual total and did not in- 
clude shipments to United States 
armed forces abroad. 

General imports for June 
amounted to $330,000,000. revre- 
senting a decrease of 14% from 
May, but 12% above those for 
June. 1943. In the first six 
months of this year imports 
totaled $2.047,000,000. or an in- 
crease of 32% over the first half 
of 1943 and the highest semi- 
annual total since 1929. 


Reports and predictions of a speedy 


been uttered by both the military 


Reciprocal Trade Pacts — The 
policy of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments was sharvly criticized this 
week by Dr. John Lee Coulter. 
economic consultant and former 
member of the Tariff Commission. 
in pointing out his reasons for 
opposition to such a policy, he 
said the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments policy has failed not only 
to achieve it purposes but has 


; 


meant a $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,- | 


000,000 revenue !oss for the 
| United States in the last 10 years. 
we a result, he stated, “it offers 
| no basis for solution of our post- 
| war international economic prob- 
lems.” Going back 10 years, he ex- 
plained the reason for embarking 
on such a policy in the following 
words: “The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was hailed as a 
measure to provide employment, 
stimulate exports, create goodwill, 
preserve enduring peace and solve 
the economic ills of society. Study 
‘now discloses that, far from 
achieving these aims, the agree- 
ments resulted in just the oppo- 
site.” 

Citing the present conflict as 
'an illustration, he said, was 
enough to prove it did not pro- 
mote goodwill or preserve peace, 
since the volume of exports dur- 
|ing the five-year period ended in 

1939 averaged but 80% of the five 
years preceding 1929. Speaking 
of imports, he said they rose 
greatly, but the tariff reduction 
on more than a thousand items 
lost the Government an average 
of $200,000,000 in annual rev- 
enues. 





corporate capital flotations for 
July made the best showing of 
any month since August, 1941. 





The month’s total aggregated 
$211,244,801, compared with $120,- 
377,691 in June, 1944, and $84,- 
754,500 in July, 1943. The July 
financing is the more notable as 
it was accomplished in the three 
weeks following the _ successful 
conclusion of the Fifth War Bond 
Drive, which officially ended 
July 8. New money accounted for 
$57,327,813, or 27.1% of the total, 
whereas refunding operations ab- 
sorbed the balance, $153,916,988, 
or 72.9%. Financing followed the 
trend of previous months, the 
greater portion falling under the 
refundii.g column. 

Private sales in July showed a 
marked increase in both volume 
and number of individual issues, 
as compared with June. For July 
the total private sales aggregated 
$112,460,000, comprising 14 sep- 
arate issues, and _ represented 
55.1% of the total emissions. 
This compares with $57,224,590, or 
47.5% of the June total, More 
comprehensive data on new capi- 
tal flotations may be found in the 
Aug. 21, 1944, issue of the “Chron- 
icle,” on pages 761 to 763, inclu- 
sive. 


Money in Circulation—For the 
first time in history circulation of 
money in the United States sur- 
passed the $23,000,000,000 level 
during the week ended Aug. 16, 
the Federal Reserve System’s 
weekly condition statement re- 
vealed. Gold stock in the same 
week showed the first week-to- 
week advance since Oct. 6, 1943, 
by advancing $2,000,000 from the 
level of the preceding week, 
which was the lowest since Sent. 
11, 1940, to a total of $20.998,- 
000,000. On Aug. 16 cash in the 
public’s hands totaled %23,000,- 
000,000, a record high, and an in- 
crease of $110,000,000 over the 
previous period. In a-comparison 
with one year ago. monetary cir- 
culation was uv $4,806,000,000. 





_ Postal Savings—For the first 
time in the history of the post 


j 


| ous vears. 


office savings department postal 
savings deposits from preliminary 
figures for June disclose that bal- 
ances crossed the $2,000,000,000 
mark, the figure being $2,033,- 
000,000, compared with $1,994,- 
000,000 at the end of May. The 
June increase makes the gain for 
the fiscal year $456,000,000, the 
largest of any year in recent his- 
tory. A good portion of the in- 
crease ordinarily would have gone 
into savings banks, but owing to 
the fact that postal savings yield 


a return of 2% as contrasted to 
114% paid by many savings 
banks, depositors found this type 
of depository more profitable. In 


New York, according to the Post- 
master, the system is attracting 
better than $1,000,000 monthly, 
and that more than half the de- 
positors are Americans as distin- 
guished from a predominance of 
foreign-born depositors in previ- 
Mutual savings banks 
are far ahead as to volume of 
what the post offices are receiv- 
ing, but the Government is devel- 
oping into a formidable competi- 
tor. In the first six months of 
1944 mutual savings banks in 17 
States increased their deposits by 
more than $700000,000. In this 
six months’ interval the post of- | 
fice savings fund had a gain of 


| $142,000,000. 


| 622,063, 


War Bond Redemptions—lIn the 
first 14 days of August war bond 
redemptions amounted to $129,- 
compared with sales of 


| $147,292,098, the daily statement of 


‘the Treasury for Aug. 


|cashing of war bonds following 
| the conclusion of 
' usually runs very heavy. 
| current 


16 dis- 
closed. The figure for bond re- 
demptions without a doubt is ex-, 
cessive, but in the light of past 
experience it has been found that | 


bond drive} 
For the 
beginning 


a 


fiscal year 


|July 1 war bonds sales totaled 


| $2,272,347 394 


and redemptions 


| $356,653.536. 


New Security Issues in July— | 
With the exception of May, 1944, | ) 
| production for the week begin- | 
|ning Aug. 21 declined from 96% 
‘to 94.5%, 


Turning to the industrial front 


it is noted that scheduled steel 


while in the past week 


electric kilowatt output increased 
| both for the week and one year 


| ago. 


Crude oil production estab- | 


| lished a new high record, with the 
September oil rate increased by 
| the Petroleum Administration for | 
| War to 5,051,000 barrels daily, the | 
| highest output ever certified to| 
| the various oil-producing States. | 





| 





Production of both bituminous | 
and anthracite coal moved up-| 
ward in the week, while lumber | 
shipments declined 8.5% below, 
the previous week. In the retail! 
trade, department store sales for! 
the country as a whole were 13% | 


| sequently be made up. 


/prompt the above 


| carryover 


President Returns From Pacific — Says Allies 
Will Gccupy Germany And Japan After Surrender 


Returning to Washington on Aug. 17 from his Pacific tour Pres- 
ident Roosevelt declared that Allied armies will drive in and occupy 
Germany and Japan even should resistance collapse short of enemy 


borders. 


Noting that the President made the statement at a news 


conference aboard his special train as it approached Washington at 
a time when Allied forces were pushing ashore in powerful new 





insurmountable man-power and 
production difficulties.” 

Touching upon the order situa- 
tion, the trade paper “the 
decline in steel output comes afa 
time when practically all types o1 
steel orders have been on the in- 
crease.” 

Estimates for the first 15 days 
of August indicate an order vol- 
ume increase of as much as 10% 
with some companies, compared 
to the corresponding period in 
July. This has resulted in a push- 
back or further delay in deliveries 
on many steel items, according to 
“Tron Age.” It seems rather 
paradoxical that the steel delivery 
situation is tighter than ever with 
so much talk of current military 
successes abroad and reconversion 
work soon to be_ undertaken. 


says 


landings on the southern coast of 
more important in view of almost | France, Associated Press advices 


from Washington added: 
“This time,” the President said, 


“Germany will not escape the 
military occupation which sne 
dodged by the armistice in the 


first world war.” 

It was the first definite asser- 
tion that Germany and Japan 
would not be able to use tne 
Allies’ own war goal—uncondi- 
tional surrender—to keep our 
forces out of their homelands, 
reported the Associated Press ad~ 


i'vices of Aug. 17, from which we 


also quote: 
“Mr. Roosevelt met reporters of 


'the Associated Press, the United 


Press, the International News Ser- 
vice and a representative of the 


|'four major radio networks as his 


train moved east from Seattle, 
where he ended his Pacific trip on 


However, the problems of ma-/|Saturday.... 


terial and labor are factors to be 


“The President’s return to Wash- 


reckoned with before production | ington spurred immediate specu- 
for civilian requirements attains /|lation over the possibility of an- 


any sizable figure. On the steel 


front the magazine indicates from ! Minister 


reports that the large-scale shel! 
program may be in for a tempo- 


| rary cutback, but should the war 


in Europe take longer than ex- 


| 





other meeting soon with Prime 
Winston Churchill of 
reat Britain. 

“It has been their custom since 
the war began to meet about once 
every six months and the last time 


G 


pected, output would have to sub- | they were together was last De- 


shell-making equipment would 
action, since 
manufacturers of this equipment 
are hard pressed to meet the de- 
mands made upon them. 

The flat rolled situation, con- 
tinues “Iron Age,” “this week is 
in no better shape than it has 
been recently, and the _ sheet 
is continually mount- 


ing. Any effort to work off these 


| carryovers by boosting sheet out- 


only result in 
carryovers' increasing.” Con- 
tinuing, the magazine reports: 
“In some areas flat rolled buying 
is said to be cautious, with a silght 
increase in cancellations. Mills 
are anxious to turn out every pos- 
sible ton of steel before expected 
cutbacks later in the year ma- 
terialize. Such an opinion, how- 
ever, is predicated entirely on the 
belief that the European phase of 
the war will soon be over—an 
opinion which is still in the 
realms of speculation and is not 
factually supported by the heavy 


put would plate 


/ volume of steel orders, insistence 


ahead of a year ago, and the same | of the armed forces for more pro- 
held true for New York City.| duction and the substantial back- 


Business failures 


advanced | logs now in. the hands of steel and 


slightly the past week from 15 to! equipment producers.” 


16, while stocks and bonds Gta 
played a tendency to advance on 
the news of the 
Southern France. 

Institute an-| 


Iron and Steel 


Aircraft Workers—Major Gen- 
eral Oliver P. Echols, Assistant 


invasion of | Chief of the Army Air Staff, in an 
| appearance before the Senate War 
Steel Industry—The American | Investigating Committee, 


stated 
that by July, 1945, the aircraft in- 


nounced last Monday that the op- | dustry’s working force would be 


erating rate of steel companies | 
(including 94% of the industry) | 
will be 94.5% of capacity for week 
beginning Aug. 21, compared with | 
96% one week ago. This week’s 
operating rate 


castings, compared with 1,719,600 
net. tons last week and 1,722,500 
tons one year ago. 


Steel production declined the! According 


past week, occasioned by the heat 
and a high absentee rate. Ac- 
cording to steel observers, this 


decline, despite the man-power 


shortage, would probably not have 
taken place had it not been for 


unprecedented hot weather, states | worth has 


the “Iren Age” in its current 
issue. A heavy influx of steel 
orders, notwithstanding news 


from abroad and the lifting of the 
ban on civilian goods production 
by the WPB, were additional 
highlights in the steel and allied 
industries this week. The ability 
of the industry to maintain such 
an operating level, the magazine 
continues, “is considered all the 


is equivalent to} 


1,692,800 tons of steel ingots and | added would be effected by the 





cut by 294,000 workers. At the 
Ford Willow Run plant in Michi- 
gan production of Liberator 
bombers will be cut in half by 
next December. The reduction in 
employees and production, he 


recent cutback in plane output 
occasioned by the fact that Amer- 
ican losses of heavy bombers 
have been less than anticipated 
to Major General 
Echols, since last June the Army 


_Air Forces had reported to Gov- 


| stated that a survey just com-;ington after a 35-day 


ernment agencies $109,500,000 
worth of surp!us material, includ- 
ing $96,000,000 worth of aircraft. 
adding that of this total $4,000,000 
already been dis- 
posed of. 

War Employment—In a presen- 
tation of labor’s side of the war 
employment picture, R. J. 
Thomas, President of the United 
Automobile Workers (C. IL. O.), 


Lack of | cember. 





| 
t 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





! 


| 


With the fighting in 
France rolling at its present pace, 
it seems logical to those close to 
governmental affairs to specukate 
that the two Allied leaders are to 
meet again in the not-too-distant 
future to plan a major war move. 

“Mr. Roosevelt said that he 
knew nothing of internal troubles 
in Germany which can make us 
feel sure that the German war 
machine must blow up early. We 
hope that there will be more trou- 
ble inside Germany, he said, but 
that may turn out to be wishful 
thinking. 

“He said that there is an inter- 
esting psychology study not only 
of the German people, but of their 
military command—a character:.s- 
tic to throw up the sponge when 


their borders are menaced because , 


they don’t want Germany overrun. 
They quit before we got in the 
last time, he pointed out, but they 
won't be spared invasion this time. 


If we let them quit, he added, then - 


the next generation will be told 

that Germany won the war. 
“Turning to Japan, he said that 

the Oriental nation must be sealed 


off from the peace-loving world . 


until she proves herself willing 
and able to live with peaceful 
countries. He called the Pacific 
campaigns—with the exception of 
Burma—our major responsibility, 
because we are stronger than our 
Allies, such as Australia and New 
Zealand. 

“Amplifying the theme of his 
Saturday (Aug. 12) speech at 
Bremerton, Wash., Mr. Roosevelt 
said that permanent defenses must 
be spread the full Pacific length 
of the Americas to checkmate any 
future aggression. It is common 
sense, he continued, that we don’t 
want anybody to get a foothold 
in Central or South America, any 
more than in North America. 


“The President said that he 
knew of no urgent domestic issues 
awaiting his arrivzi in Washing- 
ton. He has been in almost in- 
stanteous communication with the 
capital and with the war fronts in 
Europe since he left. 

“He said that he intends to 
study pending legislation to set 
up post-war unemployment-com- 
pensation programs.” 

The same press advises also said 
in part: 

“The President—back in Wash- 
absence 


pleted-by the union showed a 16% | which took him to Hawaii and the 
decline in war plant employment.| Aleutians, where his ship skirted 


(Continued on page 815) 


within 900 miles of Japanese ter- 
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ritory—planned to discuss his 
Pacific tour as soon as possible 
with military leaders and Secre- 
tary of State Hull. 
meet promptly with congressional 
leaders, he said, but he does not 
intend to make a formal report to 
Congress. 

“The train trip back and forth 
across the country took the Pres- 
ident into 21 states. 

Leaving Washington the night 
of July 13, the Presidential party 
went to the Roosevelt home at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., one day, then 
moved West to Chicago, cut across 
Missouri and Kansas into Okla- 
homa, then swung West through 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
to San Diego, where the train 
waited on a siding while Mr. 
Roosevelt made his July 20 ac- 
ceptance speech to the Democratic 
National Convention before he 
sailed for Pearl Harbor. In Hawaii 
he and his military advisors cou- 
pled three days’ war conferences 
with intensive inspections of land, 
sea and air fighting equipment and 
bases. 

“It was there that he held his 
first meeting of the war with 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. From 
Pearl Harbor he went into the 
Aleutians, returning to the United 


States at Bremerton, Wash., where | 


he spoke last Saturday from 
aboard the destroyer which 
brought him from Juneau, Alaska, 
to the Puget Sound navy yard. 

“Coming back to the capital, the 
Presidential party traveled from 
Seattle through the Northwest to 
Chicago, then east to Washington, 
where the trip ended this mor- 
ning. 

“At noon today the President 
had a conference with Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, 
and arranged a luncheon meeting 
for tomorrow with Senator Harry 
S. Truman of Missouri, his Vice- 
Presidential running mate. The 
Zuncheon will bring the two 1944 
Democratic nominees together for 
the first time since their nomina- 
tions a month ago. 

“On his return to Washington 
the President was met by Secre- 
tary Hull, who spent half an hour 
conversing with Mr. Roosevelt at 
the station and en route to the 
White House.” 

The President’s trip, it is stated, 
covered 15,000 miles. 


N. Y. State Bankers 
Encourage New 
Farming Methods 


To encourage New York State 
farm youths in projects for the 
advancement of sound farming 
‘methods, the New York State 
Bankers Association will distrib- 
‘ute project achievement emblems 
to 55,000 New York boys and girls 
in 55 agricultural counties during 
the next few weeks, according to 
George J. Sluyter, Chairman of 
the Association’s Committee on 
Agriculture, and President of the 
First National Bank of Herkimer. 
This year’s insignia, made up of 
white felt imprinted in green, 
are wartime substitutes for the 
gold, silver, and bronze pins the 
Association has been awarding 
each year since 1927. Each 
achievement award signifies the 
successful completion of a year of 
4-H work in a project supervised 
and approved by a county 4-H 
leader. Since the war, according 
to Mr. Sluyter, there has been a 
steady increase in the number of 
4-H achievement winners. The 
1944 total of 55,000 is more than 
double the number in 1940 and 
5,000 higher than last year. The 
increase is attributed to greater 
4-H club-project activity on the 
part of farm boys and girls and 
also, in part, to the large number 
of city children who have become 
eligible for achievement awards 
by raising Victory gardens and 
chickens and carrying on home 


economics projects. 































He also will | 


‘Dewey Alarmed Lest International Peace 
Organization Dominate World By Force 


to maintain peace, declaring that 
organization we seek, all nations, 
of their full rights.” 


servant not the master. 
can we achieve the fellowship of 
people which is the essence of 
lasting peace.” 

“It would be a tragedy,” Gov. 
Dewey went on to say, “if the 


coming conference among the} 
British, Russians, Chinese and | 
ourselves should be _ distracted | 


from the task of planning for a} 
genuine world organization for 
peace by proposals which amount 
merely to'a permanent four-power 


military alliance to control the 
world.” 
Gov. Dewey’s remarks were 


made in advance of the Interna- 
tional Security Conference which 
opened on Aug. 21 at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Georgetown (Washington), 
an item regarding which appeared 
in our issue of Aug. 17, page 687. 

While terming it as “good” that 


representatives of the British, 
Russian, and Chinese Govern- 
ments were to meet with our 


,;State Department for discussion 
of an international organization, 
Gov. Dewey expressed himself as 
“deeply disturbed” by some of the 
reports concerning it, indicating, 
he said, “that it is planned to sub- 
ject the nations of the world, great 
and small, permanently to the 
coercive power of the four nations 
holding this conference.” 

In seeking to “make clear some 
fundamentals as I see them,” Gov. 
Dewey stated that “the problem 
of future peace has two aspects. 
One relates to Germany and 
Japan. They must, of course, be | 
wholly and conclusively defeated. 
More than that, they must be ren- 
dered permanently powerless to 
renew tyranny and attack.”’. Ac- 
cording to the Governor the re- 
sponsibility “to keep Germany 
and Japan disarmed should be 


|disarmed should be 








shared with liberated peoples, but 
it cannot immediately be dele- 
gated to a world-wide organiza- 
tion while such organization is yet 
new and untried.” Gov. Dewey 
further said that ‘‘the fact that we 
four have developed ocverwhelm- 
ing power as against our enemies 
does not give us the right to or- 
ganize the world so that we four 
will always be free to do what we 
please while the rest of the world 
is made subject to our coercion. 
That would be the rankest form of 
imperialism.” 

In giving out his formal state- 
ment at Albany, advices from that 
city to the New York “Times,” by 
Warren Moscow, reported the 
Governor as saying: “You may 
state that this represents the at- 
titude of the Republican Party.” 
Under date of Aug. 17, Secretary 
of State Hull was indicated by the 
Associated Press as terming “ut- 
terly and completely unfounded 
the concern expressed by Gov. 
Dewey lest the ‘big four’ powers 
dominate the earth by force.” 


Gov. Dewey’s statement of Aug. 
17 follows: 


Text of Dewey’s Statement 


Simultaneously with smashing 
military victories which bring the 
day of peace ever nearer, it is 
good that representatives of the 
British, Russian and Chinese Gov- 
ernments will meet shortly with 
our State Department for prelim- 
inary discussion of a permanent 
international organization to 
maintain the peace. 


Partial proposed plans have al- 
ready been made public by the 
American, British and Russian 
Governments. The American peo- 
ple are agreed upon the need for 
world organization. It is a bi- 
partisan objective. It has been re- 
peatedly urged by the Republican 
Party and its leaders. The future 
of the world will depend upon the 
ideals, the sound thinking and 








the justice of the results achieved 
at these conferences. 


Gov. Dewey of New York, Republican Presidential nominee, 
made clear on Aug. 17 his views as to an international organization 


“in the kind of permanent world 
great and small, must be assured 


“For such an organization,” he asserted, “military force must be the 
Only thus® 





I have been deeply disturbed by 
some of the recent reports con- 
cerning the forthcoming confer- 
ence. These indicate that it is 
planned to subject the nations of 
the world, great and small, per- 
manently to the coercive power 
of the four nations holding this 
conference. 

In order that there may be no 
misapprehension, I should like to 
make clear some fundamentals 
as I see them. The problem of 
future peace has two aspects. 
One relates to Germany and 
Japan. They must, of course, be 
wholly and conclusively defeated. 
More than that, they must be 
rendered permanently powerless 
to renew tyranny and _ attack. 
Their defeat will be achieved pri- 
marily by the united power of 
Britain, Russia, China and the 
United States. To insure that 
Germany and Japan shall never 
again be able to disrupt the peace 
of the world, these four Allies 
must maintain their present unity. 

I have consistently advocated 
the maintenance for some time 
after the war of close military 
cooperation among the Four Pow- 
ers, so that if the Germans or the 
Japanese hereafter seek to evade 
their disarmament we may strike 
quickly, together and with over- 
whelming might. That is a spe- 
cific responsibility of the victors. 
It is an essential part of the win- 
ning of the war. This responsi- 
bility to keep Germany and Japan 
shared with 
liberated peoples, but it cannot 
immediately be delegated to a 
world-wide organization while 
such organization is yet new and 
untried. 

In organizing permanent peace 
among the rest of the world, after 
the difficult post-war period, a 
very different attitude must be 
taken. In some of these proposals 
there appears to be a cynical in- 
tention that the four great Allied 
Powers shall continue for all time 
to dominate the world by force 
and through individual agree- 
ments as to spheres of influence. 
I hope and pray that no such re- 
actionary purpose will be allowed 
to dominate the conferences, else 
the peace of the world will as 
surely as night follows day again 
be destroyed. 

The fact that we four have de- 
veloped overwhelming power as 
against our enemies does not give 
us the right to organize the world 
so that we four shall always be 
free to do what we please, while 
the rest of the world is made sub- 
ject to our coercion. That would 
be the rankest form of imperial- 
ism. Such a proposal would be 
rejected by the American people. 

Within the area of peace-loving 
nations, peace is a task of cooper- 
ation among equal and sovereign 
nations. Force is essential in any 
realistic program for the perma- 
nent maintenance of peace. But 
in the long-term solution of in- 
ternational problems peace and 
security cannot be left to the 
sanction of force alone. To leave 
them exclusively in the hands of 
a permanent military alliance of 
four victorious powers would be 
immoral. It would be a denial of 
the ideals for which we are fight- 
ing. 

The millions of Americans are 
not fighting and dying to domi- 
nate the world or impose our will 
upon freedom-loving people. We 
are fighting for our own freedom 


and to establish once and for all 
the rights of people everywhere 
to live in peace and freedom, safe- 
guarded from the coercion of 
more powerful nations. 

As Americans we believe with 
all our hearts in the equality and 











Easy Transition From War To Peace-Time 
Operations In Textile Industry Forecast By Bell 


A relatively easy transition from war to peace-time operations 
in the textile, garment and allied industries, together with potentiali- 
ties of a peace-time turnover of textiles and textile products exceed- 
ing by a considerable margin that of the pre-war years, were forecast 
in Chicago by W. Ray Bell, President of The Association of Cotton 


Textile Merchants of New York, 


expanded peace-time markets foi® 


textiles and their products, al- 
though warning of the necessity 
for greater ingenuity in the gar- 
ment trades, in a discussion at the 
War and Post-War Conference of 
the Associated Garment Manufac- 
turers and Suppliers at the Palmer 
House. He appeared with Donald 
B. ‘Tansil, Vice-President of 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., rep- 
resenting the textile merchants, in 
an “Industries Town Meeting” 
forum session of merchants and 
garment manufacturers. 

Quoting a recent statement of 
Donald M. Nelson of the War 
Production Board that reconver- 
sion in textiles should not be dif- 
ficult, Mr. Bell stated that he was 
in full agreement with this view. 
He pointed out that most textile 
products used for war are not 
greatly different from those going 
into civilian channels, and said 
that the physical change-over in 
both mills and garment factories 
should be readily accomplished. 
Mr. Bell noted that war require- 
ments had cut deeply into textile 
supplies and that with stocks de- 
pleted in many directions a heavy 
demand has been built up. He 
emphasized that supplies for home 
furnishings and for industrial pur- 
poses had become particularly 
deficient. 
frequently lighter have been re- 
plenished more often, however, 
and it was for this reason that he 
held the garment trades must 
show originality in fabric selec- 
tion, design, styling, and merchan- 
dising. 

For the longer term post-war 
prospect, Mr. Bell expressed op- 
timism based on fundamental de~ 
mand conditions. Basically, he 
said, the rise in population to 
nearly 140 million consumers to- 
gether with the high rate of war- 
time marriages and births, and 
extensive post-war home-making 





the rights of small nations and 
minorities. We believe in the es- 
sential equality and dignity of the 
individual wherever he lives. We 
believe in his right to freedom as 
well as our own. We do not be- 
lieve that we, or any other power, 
have the inherent right to con- 
trol his destiny. We are fighting 
this war to a victorious conclu- 
sion for these very principles. 
They must not be lost in a cynical 
peace by which any four powers 
dominate the earth by force. 

We must not sink into the abyss 
of power politics. We must rise 
to a new high level of cooperation 
and joint effort among respected 
and sovereign nations to work for 
and to preserve the peace of the 
world through all the years to 
come, based on freedom, equality 
and justice. 

The kind of world organization 
we seek must concern itself with 
the basic causes of world disorder. 
It must promote a world opinion 
that will influence the nations 
to right conduct. It must develop 
international law. It must create 
an international tribunal to deal 
with international disputes. 

In the kind of permanent world 
organization we seek, all nations, 
great and small, must be assured 
of their full rights. For such an 
organizatioin, military force must 
be the servant, not the master. 
Only thus can we achieve the fel- 
lowship of peoples which is the 
essence of lasting peace. 

It would be a tragedy if the 
coming conference among the 
British, Russians, Chinese and 
ourselves should be distracted 
from the task of planning for a 
genuine world organization for 
peace by proposals which amount 
merely to a permanent four power 
military alliance to control the 
world. : 


on Aug. 17. Mr. Bell predicted 





Clothing stocks while | 





requirements will provide the 
groundwork for a larger distribu- 
tion of all kinds of textile prod- 
ucts. This should run materially 
in excess of the nation’s experi- 
ence before 1940. Public savings 
during the war period of more 
than $100,000,000,000 provide a 
large reserve of spending power. 
It has been the experience of the 
nation in the past that when the 
people have money they spend it 
for the things they need. 

The long record of cooperative 
effort between the cotton goods 
selling houses and the garment 
trades was cited by Mr. Bell, dat- 
ing back through the 1930’s to the 
late 20’s when joint efforts were 
successful in checking competi- 
tion of prison-made goods, fore- 
stalling restrictive legislation 
among the States, and in estab- 
lishing sound marketing principles 
under the Worth Street Rules. Mr. 
Bell stressed the necessity for 
maintaining firm contractual rela- 
tionships after the war in the in- 
terest of the entire industry. He 
foresaw a broad field of coopera- 
tive effort along constructive lines 
between the selling agencies of 
textile mills and the garment 
trades in such mutual problems 
as arise in the transition and post- 
war periods. 

I 


Urges Banks To Use 
ABA Services More 


To encourage bankers to make 
fuller use of the varied services 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion which are of value to banks, 
A. L. M. Wiggins, President of the 
Association, has had prepared a 








booklet, “At Work For Your 
Bank,” which describes briefly 
under appropriate headings the 











work of the Association’s many 
departments. This booklet has 
been mailed to every banking in- 
stitution in the United States. In 
a letter to bankers accompanying 
the booklet, Mr. Wiggins, who is 
President of the Bank of Harts- 
ville, Hartsville, S. C., said that 
there are probably bankers 
throughout the country who are 
not aware of many of the activi- 
ties of the ABA and do not know 
of some of the services performed 
by the organization. “Even mem- 
bers of committees and commis- 
sions are sometimes unaware of 
activities of the Association in 
fields in which they are not di- 
rectly interested,” he added. Mr. 
Wiggins also said: 

“The more I have observed the 
work of the ABA, the more im- 
pressed I am by the wide scope of 
its activities, the thoroughness 
with which every phase of bank- 
ing is continuously studied, the 
care with which its problems are 
analyzed and the intelligent ef- 
fort that is made to serve the 
needs of chartered banking. The 
Association is thoroughly organ- 
ized in its staff, commissions, com- 
mittees and councils, but without 
overlapping or duplication. No 
matter what problem arises, there 
is a specific group charged with 
its handling, and one or more 
members of the staff, who are 
best qualified, responsible for ac- 
tion. 

“I would like for all bankers to 
know more about its operations. 
There are many services the ABA 
performs that would be of value 
to individual banks if the bankers 
utilized them. There are many 
other services of value that all 
member banks receive more or 


less automatically.” 
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Let’s Thresh Them Out! 


(Continued from first page) 

“The present great need is to bring the nations 
into closer association with each other in relation 
to the matters which give rise to conflicts of desire 
between them.” 


sk 
* 


zx 


It is “essential to any just and durable peace that 
nations like the United States, which disproportion- 
ately control the natural resources of the world, 
develop the will and find the effective way to per- 
mit these resources to service the basic economic 
needs of others.” i 

It is difficult to be certain of the precise meaning 
of a number of these sentences, and without inter- 
pretation one must be excused for certain doubts. 

But can we not thresh these things out in the 
next few months? 

The Financial Situation 

, al § 
(Continued from first page) 

canny use of analogy, meta- other political or popular fig- 
phor, and slogans, shameless'ure, and may suppose that 
appeals to prejudice, and all' they have carefully consid- 
the rest could and doubtless ered the issues involved. A 
would leave the situation in alt hird generalization would 
muddle as similar treatment, clear the air further if under- 
would leave any other sub-|stood and accepted. It is that 
ject. The remedy is, how-;no one, either the present 
ever, not to be found in either| Administration or any one 
silence or pretense, but in a|else in this wide world, has, 
determination to keep the dis-| evolved any line of policy or| 
cussion upon a high level and| of action which the American | 
to make the campaign thej| people could reasonably be) 
occasion for stimulating a full! expected to support without | 


and final decision by the|careful scrutiny and prayer- | 
people themselves. 


ful consideration—to say the 
least. What appears to be the) 

“Unity?” 
It would be folly of the 


assumption in many quarters, | 
that the nature of “our, 
first order of magnitude to! blunders last time” is clear 
suppose or to pretend that | and unmistakable, and _ that| 
there is any general line of; 9Ur proper course of action in) 
post-war foreign policy which| the future is beyond any sort 
has, or ever will have, the full of debate, must be rejected at 
endorsement of virtual] y the outset. 
every intelligent man and 
woman in the United States. | The Real Problem | 
No such condition ever ex-; The problem is:not that of. 
isted in this or any other persuading, cajoling, or blud-| 
country—and probably never, geoning the people of the 
will. In that sense there is, United States into supporting 
no “unity” among us now or|/any foreign policy already | 
among any other people worked out by the powers that | 
where individuals are accus-;be. The real task is that of 
tomed to have opinions of, determining what our foreign. 
their own. To pretend that! policy should be after the war 
there is such ‘unity as this 
amongst us would deceive no 
foreign government in the 
world. If we approach some 


as we 
4 9 


-——— - 





is over, and it is to this task | 
that Governor Dewey could) 
contribute greatly in the com- 
ing campaign. We say Gov-. 
such state of mind concerning|ernor Dewey merely because. 
the fighting and winning the the Administration and the 
war we should be well satis-| Secretary of State appear so| 
fied. There is no sense in | far to have committed them- 
seeking it about peacetime’ selves to certain broad lines 
policy—and we should with-| of policy that about all that 





Gov. Dewey Says Wartime Restrictions On Labor Life Ins. Benefils Used" 
Must End With Victory On Fighting Fronts 


In a proclamation designating Monday, Sept. 4, as Labor Day, 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York urged labor to make sure not 
to pause for a moment in our efforts “to provide the fighting fronts 
with all they need and more,” so that “by the next Labor Day there 
will be an end to the wartime restrictions which have been imposed 
on labor.” “These restrictions,’ he 


Government, could destroy the in-¢ 
stitution of a free American labor 
movement and totally end the 
right of collective bargaining.” 


most laudable purpose. This 
entire concept should receive 
the most searching examina- 


tion during the coming cam- 


paign. If this idea be un- 
tounded, if far too much is 
expected of mechanisms, as 


_|we strongly suspect is the, 


case, then it is to the advan-'| 


tage of all to come to a full| 
realization of the fact at as| 
‘early a moment as possible. | 


If there are fundamental | 
causes of these recurrent 
wars which mere peace ma-| 
chinery is not likely to be| 
able to cope with, then let us| 
face the fact now. At least 
let us during the months to) 
come play the light of dis-| 
cussion and inquiry upon the | 
subject, not argumentatively | 
or for partisan advantage, but | 
dispassionately and _intelli-| 
gently as a physician pro- 
ceeds with a difficult diag- 
nosis. 


World Politics, Old and New| 


There are many informed 
men and women in this coun- 
try who find it very difficult 
to see a great deal of differ- 
ence between some of the 
plans said to be under dis- 
cussion and the age-old tech- 
niques of world politics, or 
power politics. No one need 
expect any nation in this day 
and time to admit imperial- 
istic designs, certainly not in 
view of the sensitiveness’ of 
the American (from whom all | 
want post-war favors) on the 
subject. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the three powers 
which will emerge from this 
war vastly more powerful 
than any others on the globe 
can, if they choose—and do 
not fall out among them- 
selves—do about what they 
please, at least for a very con- 
siderable period to come. 
Assuming no _ irreconcilable 
difference among them, it is 
conceivable at least that for a 
number of decades a sort of 
Pax Britannica - Americana- 


‘ing harvested on the plains of | 


out. question be much worse 


they are in a position to con- 


said, “if left in the hands of 





Commending men and women 
of the labor forces “for the patri- 
otic manner in which they have 
responded to the challenge of the 
enemies of liberty,’ Gov. Dewey 
at the same time observed that 
“since Pear] Harbor there has not 
been a single major strike in New 
York, not one serious interruption 
in production.” The Governor's 
proclamation follows: 

“The stirring news of victory 
on the fighting fronts is cause for 
pride not only in the theater of 
war but on the home front. With- 
out the superb cooperation of 
workingmen and women here at 
home it would have been impos- 
sible to send out our magnificently 
equipped armies to attack the 
enemies of freedom. 

“In this all Americans may re- 
joice and take pride, but particu- 
larly the workingmen and women 
of America who are making our 
fighting men the weapons with 
which they are giving us victories. 

“In New York we take special 
pride in the patriotism of labor. 
Since Pear] Harbor there has not 
been a single major strike in New 
York, not one serious interruption | 
in production. The fruits of this 
peace on the home front are be- 


Tuscany, Normandy, Brittany and 
Provence, as well as on the far- | 
flung islands of the Pacific. 

“There is, therefore, an extraor- | 
dinary pleasure in greeting the 
men and women who have con- 
tributed so much on the occasion 
of this year’s celebration of the} 
day dedicated to labor by time- 
honored custom and by right. 

“Let us make sure — by not 
pausing for a moment in our ef- 
forts to provide the fighting fronts 
with all they need and more—)§ 
that by next Labor Day there will 
be an end to the wartime restric- | 
tions which have been imposed 
upon labor. These restrictions, if 
left in the hands of Government, 
could destroy the institution of a 
free American labor movement 
and totally end the right of col- 
lective bargaining. 

“Now, therefore, I, Thomas E. 
Dewey, Governor of the State of | 
New York, do hereby designate 
Monday, Sept. 4, as Labor Day | 
and I urge all the people of New | 
York State to join on that day in| 
expressing their appreciation to| 
the men and women of the labor | 


| use, 
/amounted to only 10% 
| benefits and in 1920 only 5%, the 


: rm 

To Provide For Future 

American families last year 
used $424,000,000 of their life in- 
surance benefits to provide i 
come for future years under pol 
icy privileges, according to th 
Institute of Life Insurance. Dur- 
ing the year, 38% of all ordinar 
and group death benefits and ma 
turing endowments went into 
these future income plans. “This 
is the largest aggregate ever used 
in one year to set up incom < 
plans,” the Institute said, “‘and it 
brings to over $1,000,000,000 thg 
amounts used in this way since 
the start of the war. It is clear 
evidence of the thrift-mindedness 
of the American people. They 
showed great thrift in setting up 
the plans initially and maintain- 
ing them over the years. The 
again demonstrated their thrif 
and foresight in placing these 
funds under future income plans.” 

The use of the income plan is 
of relatively recent development 
on an extensive scale, the Insti- 
tute reports, and yet at the end 
of 1943, the policyholders of the 
country had set aside over $2,4 
500,000,000 with their life insur- 
ance companies from benefit pay, 
ments coming due, to be used as 
future income under either per- 
sonal or family income plans: 


| These plans are now paying out 
| to policyholders a large aggregate, 


the income instalments paid to 
policyholders during the past year 
amounting to $248,000,000. The 


| Institute also stated: 


“These income payments reflect 
the important shift in viewpoint 


| towards life insurance in recent 


years, from a consideration of ag- 
gregate sums involved to a con 
cept of use in terms of income. 
“Hundreds of thousands of fam 


ilies are now receiving income 


payments under these insurance 
plans which are growing in num 


| bers every year.” 


While the income plans set up 
in 1943 represented 38% of the 
benefit payments subject to suc 
as recently as 1929 they 
of such 


Institute estimates. The aggregate 
of benefits has grown materially 


in the intervening years and the 


proportion used to establish in- 
come plans has multipled this in- 
crease. The amount used last year 
for income plan purposes was 


/some twenty times the aggregate 


so used 25 years ago. 


37,985 Freight Cars And 


608 Locomotives On Ordei 


The Class I railroads on Aug. 1, 
1944, had 37,985 new freight cars 








forces for the patriotic manner in |0M order, the Association of Amer- 


which they have responded to the | 
challenge of the enemies of lib- | 
erty.” 
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Railway Employees 


Total 1,442,623 | 


The number of employees of 
Class 1 railroads of the United | 
States, as of the middle of July, | 


ican Railroads announced. This 
included 12,417 hopper, 3,797 gon- 
dolas, 542 flat, 16,451 plain box 
cars, 2,160 automobile box cars, 
2,118 refrigerator, and 500 stock 
freight cars. On Aug. 1, last year, 
they had 27,795 cars on order. 

The roads also had 608 locomo- 
tives on order on August 1, this 
year, which included 172 steam, 
two electric and 434 Diesel loco- 
motives. Total on order Aug. 1, 


off—not better off—if such a 


mn L tribute is a dispassionate de- 
condition should arise. 


Russiana might prevail 
throughout the world. 
But there are millions, yes, 


1944, totaled 1,442,623, an increase 1943, was 1,014, which included 
of 3.72%, compared with the cor- | 485 steam, four electric and 52 
Diesel locomotives. 


ID REE i in cours Gi 


could only mean that we had 
stopped thinking. 

We must, therefore, begin 
this campaign discussion with 
full and open recognition of 
the fact that we are no more 
universally agreed about 
post-war policies than are the 
people of the British Isles. 


We should be well within the: 


It fense of their broad pro- 








facts if we should add that | 


probably not one man or there appears to exist in this 
woman in 10 has really given country a notion that inter- 


the subject more than passing 
thought—although a larger 
proportion than that may be 
“Tined up” (for the time be- 
ing) behind this, that or the 


be 





grams. This, however, would 
be a real contribution, since it 
would stimulate the kind of 
discussion that is needed, and 
with the cooperation of Gov- 
ernor Dewey provide an en- 
lightening and exceedingly 
helpful debate on some of the 
most important of modern- 
day problems. 


In a great many quarters 


hundreds of millions, of 
people throughout the world 
who have more recently come 
to national maturity, or even 
now have only. partially 
reached that stage. They are 
Hitler’s ‘““Have-Nots.” They 
can not be merely forgotten 
or ordered to be quiet. The 
problems of this world are 
not nearly so simple as a 
great many would have us 
believe. 

Is it not possible to have a 
full, free, dispassionate dis- 
cussion of these matters dur- 
ing the next two or three 
months? 


national peace machinery is 
what is needed to prevent fu- 
ture wars, and that such 
machinery if only it is wisely 
designed can accomplish this 








responding month of 1943, but a/ 
decrease of 0.29% below June, | 
1944, according to a report just is- | 
sued by the Bureau of Transport | 
Economics and Statistics of the, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. | 
A gain over July, 1943, is shown | 
in the number of emplovees for 
every reporting group. The per- | 
centages of increase are: 
Executives, officials, and staff | 
assistants, 3.89; professional, cleri- | 
. | 

cal, and general, 4.15; mainte-, 
nance of way and structures, 6.14; 
maintenance of equipment and 
stores, 3.71; transportation (other 
than train, engine, and yard), 
4.00; transportation (yardmasters, 
switchtenders, and hostlers), 5.31, 
and transportation (train and 


engine service), 0.75. 





The Class I railroads put 18,774 
new freight cars in service in the 
first seven months this year com- 
pared with 12,030 in the same 
period last year. Those installed 
in the first seven months included 
9,744 hopper, 1,741 gondola, 973 
flat, 1,348 automobile box, 4,722 
plain box, and %45 refrigerator 
freight cars and one other car. 

They also put 579 locomotives 
in service in the first seven 
months of 1944 ~* which 211 were 
steam, one electrie and 367 Diesel.’ 
Locomotives in~+-"ed in the first 
seven months ~* *942 totaled 343, 
of which 230 v-- ~ steam, 14 elec- 
tric and 99 Dies“ 
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Post-war planners looking for 


FHA Example Of Cooperation Between 
| Gov't And Private Enterprise, Says MBA And Deposit Increase | 


a working formula for good rela- | 
tions between private enterprise and the federal government were 
advised on June 24 by H. G. Woodruff, Detroit, President, Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, that they might well direct their 
attention to the first decade’s operation of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration which, he said, seems to have earned the right to be 





alled 
Deal agencies.” Woodruff’s state- | 
ment congratulated FHA on its: 
first ten years’ operations which 
end next week (i.e., June 27th). | 

One of the most significant fac- | 
tors in FHA’s success, Woodruff) 
declared, was that it has been 
consistently lucky in the persu:- | 
nel it has been able to attract. As | 
a grouv, FHA personnel, from the | 
commiss_ oner cn down, constitutes 
as good an example as we can) 
find in government today of capa- | 
ble civil servants, he said. Those | 
who for vears have contended 
Ahat one thine American govern- 
ment needs is a better tyre of 
civil servant, may well study 
FHA’s experience, Mr. Woodruff 
added. 

Mr. Woodruff yointed out FHA’s 
record is impressive by any| 
standards. In its first decade end- 
ing June 27. it has attracted more 
than 7'2 billion dollars of private 
funds to its insured mortgage pro- ' 


Fiizpatrick Succeeds Farley As N.Y. State 


Democratic 


“the best of all the New °® 


gram, has enabled about 1,350,000 
families to build or buy homes, 
has provided better housing for 
more than six million families, is 
now paying all its operating ex- 
penses in connection with mort- 
gage insurance and has a reserve 
of more than 81 million dollars tc 
pay any losses that occur. It has 
popularized the amortized mort- 
gage, established excellent ap- 
praisal, home planning and con- 
struction standards and today is 
taking the lead in holding the line 
against inflation in real estate by 
refusing to recognize abnormal 
values for aprraisal purposes. 
FXA, however, faces the danger 


| that in the post-war period “so- 
c.al planners” may seek to capi- 


talize on its *ood record and ef- 
ficient organization by combining 
it with purlic housing schemes 
which have nothing to do with the 
original basis of the insured mort- 
gage system, Mr. Woodruff said. 


Chairman 


James A. Farley, who resigned early in June as Chairman of 
ithe Democratic State Committee, was tendered a testimonial dinner 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New York, on July 10, those paying 
respects to him, it was noted in the New York “Times” of July 11, 
including, among others, “Democrats who opposed him at party con- 
ventions and who tasted defeat at his hands; Democrats who believe 


President Roosevelt should be re-® 


nominated for a fourth term, and 
Democrats who believe with Mr. 
Farley that the nomination should 
go elsewhere this time.” Accord- 
ing to the “Times,” speakers for 
tthe occasion included Bernard M. 
Baruch, one of President Roose- 
velt’s closest advisers; Owen D. 
Young, industrialist, farmer and) 
arbiter of international disputes; | 
Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins, who entered the Roosevelt 
Cabinet with Mr. Farley 11 years) 
ago: Edward J. Flynn, National 
‘Committeeman from New York, 
who succeeded Mr. Farley as Na- 
tional chairman and who has 
fought the State chairman on sev- 
eral occasions; Maurice A. Fitz- 
gerald of Queens, who recalled 
that the retiring chairman was the 
first to recognize the growing 
strength of Queens, and James J. 
Butler of Jefferson County, who 
remembered that Mr. Farley was 
never too busy with the affairs of 
large population centers to con- 
sider the problems of rural Demo- | 
crats. Former Mayor James J.| 





Dewey Reports Unity Of 








Walker was toastmaster. 

On July il, Paul E. Fitzpatrick 
was elected, without opposition, to 
take the post vacated by Mr. Far- 
ley as Democratic State Chairman. 
From the “Times” of July 12, we 
quote: 

“By resigning from the chair- 
manship within three months after 
his re-election (in April) for a 


two-year term, Mr. Farley, who; 


opposed President Roosevelt’s re- 
nomination to a third term, re- 
lieved his political associates of 
any embarrassment that might fol- 
low opposition to a fourth term. 
Although Mr. Farley made no 
mention of his future political 
plans in his formal resignation, he 
is known to be planning to attend 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Chicago next week. In 
April, at the time of his re-elec- 
tion as State chairman, he was 
also named a_ delegate-at-large 
from New York to the conven- 
tion.” 

Mr. Farley had served as State 
chairman for 16 years. 





Thought At Gonference 


Of Republican Governors [n St. Louis 


With the conclusion of the conference in St. Louis on Aug. 4 
of the 26 Republican Governors, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Republican 
Presidential nominee, at whose instance the conference was held, 
stated that one of its important results “was the unity of thought 


between the Governors achieved 
discussion.” 


by two days of hard work and 


The remarks of Gov. Dewey, relative to the conference, 





as given in advices from St. Louis® 
_to the New York “Times” by War- 
ren Moscow follow: 

“The conference was called to 
attempt to solve the area of con- | 
flict between the National and 
State Governments which has 
been so wasteful and injurious to 
effective government and to the 
war effort. The conference has 
been a complete success. Repub- 
lican Governors’ representing 
three-quarters of the population 
of the country reached unanimous 
agreement on the subjects which 
have created so much confusion 
in the last twelve years. 

“I can say without hesitation 
that the quarreling and bickering 
which has lasted fer 12 vears 
between the National and State 
Governments will come to an end} 
with the election of a Republican 


| 
} 





administration. 

“One of the important results of 
the conference was the unity of 
thought between the Governors 
which has been achieved by two 
days of hard work and discussion. 
There were 26 different points of 
view represented, of course, and 
different sectional points of view. 

“By the end of the conference, 
every Governor agreed to every 
statement of policy, which will be 
a tremendous contribution to the 
effectiveness, efficiency and the 
capacity of our Government to 
render service to the people of 
the whole country. 


“The nation is indebted to the 
sacrifices made by these Gover- 
nors in traveling the distances 
they did for this conferences and 
making the meeting momentous 


Savings Bk. War Bond Ford Sees Posi-War Leadership Up To Youths 
Should Not Be Satisfied With Armistice 


“Plenty of trade on an equal basis is the enswer to maintaining 
amity between Nations,” according to Henry Ford, who at the same 


Sales of War Bonds during the | 
| Fifth War Loan Drive by the 131 | 
mutual savings banks of New 
York State amounted to over 
$57,000,000, according to figures 
released by the Savings Banks 
Association office. This total was 
made up of June sales of $30,350,- 
000 and July sales of $26,900,000 
and brings total War Bonds sales 
for the first seven months of 1944 
to $165,268,634. It is further stated 
by the Association that the de- 
posits continued to increase dur- 
ing July with a gain of $52,201.632 
bringing the total deposit liability 
to another new high of $6,623,- 
076,186. Similarly the number of 
accounts open were increased to 
; 6,378,600 by a July gain of 22,599. 

After Oct. Ist, it is expected 
that the savings banks will offer 
the additional service of the im- 
mediate redemption of War Bonds 
in accordance with the regulations 
now being worked out by the 
Treasury Department. Details of 
the plan, which will round out the 
War Bond sales and safekeeping 
program of the savings banks, are 
expected to be announced around 
Sept. lst. 


Mail Service 
Extended In Italy 


Postmaster Albert Goldman of 
New York announced on Aug. 16 
that information has been re- 
ceived from the Post Office De- 
partment that civilian mail service 
is resumed between the United 
States and the Italian provinces of 
Aquila, Campobasso, Chieti, Fro- 
sinone, Littoria, Pescara, Rome 
and Teramo. Mr. Goldman’s an- 
nouncement says: 

“For the present only personal 
correspondence will be permitted. 
No commercial, financial, or busi- 
ness communications, and no 
checks, drafts, securities or cur- 
rency may be sent. Registration, 
insurance, air mail, parcel post 
and money order service will “ot 
be available at this time. The 





time predicted a tremendous expansion in post-war agriculture. 


His 


opinions were voiced in a press interview on July 29—the eve of 
his eighty-first birthday. The Detroit “Free Press,” in quoting Mr. 
Ford to the foregoing effect, also quoted him, in speaking optimistic- 


ally of the future of the United® 





States, as saying: 

“There is nothing to fear. We 
are learning the right ways of 
educating our. youth, for they 
must use their hands as well as 
their minds. We have just about 
everything we need in the raw 
state. All we have to supply are 
our minds and our work. 

“A lot of people seem to be 
worrying about jobs, but a job is 
just a mathematical way of divid- 
ing up the work that has to be 
done, and there is plenty of work 
for everybody.” 

The leadership of the post-war 
world is up to the youth of the 
nation. “We'll get the biggest help 
from returning service men. The 
longer we work, the more we 
realize that our families, our 
homes and what we learn from 
experience are what matter most. 
Nobody knows that better than 
the men in the service.” 

The Associated Press accounts 
from Detroit, July 29, also re- 
ported Mr. Ford as saying that 
‘we should not be satisfied with 
an armistice” to end the present 
war, but should “pull aside the 
curtains and see to it that the 
real causes for war are exposed.” 

In the same advices Mr. Ford, 
it was stated, visualized a “great 
age” ahead, “if we apply what we 
have learned and mix it with 
plenty of hard work.” 

He declared also that commerce 
through the air and over vastly 
improved world highways would 
make international boundary lines 
unnecessary, and in part said: 

“Once we get back to normal 
work, we are going to make a lot 
of improvements in automobiles 
and airplanes. When we start 
trading through the air and over 
world highways you will see 





‘weight limit for letters is 2 ounces. 
; The letters (including post cards) 
are subject to censorship. 

“Mail service was previously 
extended to Sardinia, Sicily, the 
‘Italian provinces of Avellino, Bari, 
Benevento, Brindisi, Catanzaro, 
Cosenza, Lecce, Matera, Naples, 
Potenza, Reggio Calabria, Salerno 
and Tara‘yto; also the City of 
Rome and Vatican City State.” 


in that every Republican Gover- 
nor was present. 

The tremendous hard work for 
the past two days has borne very 
fine fruit. The net result has been 
that one of the most vexatious 
problems which face the country 
has been settled as a matter of 
national policy by our party and 
to the complete satisfaction of the 
Governors’ representing  three- 
quarters of the people.” 

The conference resulted in the 
adoption of a statement of policy 
embodying 14 points bearing on 
reconversion, labor. taxation, so- 
cial welfare, etc. A reference to 
the conference appeared in our 
issue of Aug. 3, page 521, in 
which it was noted that he would 
also make brief stops at cities 
other than St. Louis. On Friday 
issue of Aug. 3, page 521, in 
annapolis, Ind., to confer with 
Ralph Gates, candidate for Gover- 


nor, and Homer Capehart, Repub- 
lican nominee for United States 
Senator. 

It is also stated in press advices 
that in Pittsburgh, Springfield, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Dewey con- 
ferred with political leaders and 
spokesmen of racial groups, indus- 
try, labor and agriculture. His 
meetings with labor were largely 
American Federation of Labor af- 
fairs. The Congress of Industrial 











Organizations evidently prefers to 
talk politics with the Democrats. 


boundaries that seem important 
become as unnecessary as a line 
between us and Canada or the 
one between us and Mexico.” 
—————————— LT mee 


Manuel Quezon Dies 
Philippine President 


High-ranking civilian and mili- 
tary officials of the U. S. Govern- 
ment attended burial rites in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery on 
Aug. 4 for Manuel Quezon, first 
President of the Philippines, who 
died on Aug. 1 at Saranac Lake. 
N. Y., a victim of tuberculosis. A 
requiem mass was celebrated for 
President Quezon at St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, attended by not only 
those prominent in official, Army 
and Navy circles, but also by 
members of the Philippine Cabi- 
net, including President Sergio 
Osmena, former Vice President, 
who was sworn into office follow- 
ing President Quezon’s death. 

President Quezon, who f'ted 
from his native Luzon in a sub- 
marine on Feb. 20, 1942, after the 
Philippines fell to the Japanese, 
was 65 years of age. He went to 
Saranac late last spring. 

At the time of the approval by 
President Roosevelt on June 30 of 
the legislation promising Philip- 
pine independence, President 
Quezon issued a statement from 
Saranac, saying he had supvorted 
an original draft of the legislation, 
as introduced by Senator Tydings 
(Dem., Mad.), to grant Filipino 
independence outright within 30 
days after its passage; he was said 
however to have implied that he 
favored a more definite statutory 
provision for the Islands’ inde- 
pendence date. 


In Associated Press advices 
from Washington Aug. 1 it was 
stated: 

Long a discinvle of Philippine 
independence, Mr. Quezon cast his 
lot with the Americans when the 


Japanese invaded his homeland. 
Previously, he had opposed occu- 
pation by both Spain and the 
United States. 

Since his arrival in the United 
States he had used his waning 
energy to bring about defeat and 
ouster of the Japanese. He told 
the United States Senate he 
hoped America would adopt a 
new war slogan—‘“Remember the 
Philippines.” 

Reporting his activities in be- 
half of the Philippines, the New 
York “Sun” of Aug. 1 noted that 
he was a law student when the 
United States drove the Spaniards 
out of the islands in 1898, at which 
time he joined the rebel forces 
of Emilio Aguinaldo and became 
chief of staff in the fight against 
the United States until the move- 
ment collapsed. The “Sun” added: 

After going back to his law 
studies, he climbed rapidly in pol- 
itics, becoming one of two resident 
commissioners for the Islands in 
Washington in 1909, and President 
of the first insular Senate in 1916, 
the highest elective office a Fili- 
pino might attain under the Amer- 
ican regime. He held that office 
until 1928. 

He was given credit for the 
preamble of the Jones Act of 1916, 
which .abolished the Philippine 
Commission and stated it was the 
purpose of the people of the 
United States “to withdraw their 
sovereignty ... and to recognize 
their independence as soon as a 
stable government” could be es- 
tablished. 

Mr. Quezon’s life dream, inde- 
pendence for the Philippines, ap- 
peared to be a certainty in 1935 
when a plebiscite held in the 
islands approved the Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Act guaranteeing freecom 








after a ten-year transition period 
and on Sept. 17 of that year Mr. 
Quezon was elected first Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth. 

President Quezon left his be- 
loved Philippines in March, 1942, 
at the request of Gen. MacArthur. 
He traveled aboard a PT boat 
commanded by the naval hero 
Lieut. John D. Bulkeley. It was 
a hard decision for Quezon to 
make, but it was MacArthur, com- 
ing to the Philippines in 1935, 
who had transformed the Islands’ 
militiamen into. rounded soldiers, 
and it was MacArthur on whom _ 
the President leaned. 

The voyage to Australia, begun 
in a submarine, in the harbor of 
Manila, was taxing on the aging 
Quezon, but he paused only long 
enough in Australia to confer with 
MacArthur ‘before traveling on to 
Washington to set up the Philip- 
pine Government in Exile. He ar- 
rived in this country on May 8, 
1942, and immediately set up his 
Government. 

Mr. Quezon’s term as President 
of the Philippine Commonwealth 
was to have ended last Novem- 
ber, under the Filipino law which 
makes eight years the maximum 
tenure, but a joint resolution of 
Congress extended his term until 
civil rule could be reinstituted in 
the islands. 


From Advanced Allied Head- 
quarters, ijJew Guinea, Aug. 2 the 
Associated Press said: Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, commenting today 
on the death of Philippines Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon, said: 


“President Quezon’s death will 
be a great shock to the people of 
the Philippines, who so keenly an- 
ticipated his return to Manila. He 
was the very apotheosis of the 
aspiration of the Filipinos for the 
higher things of life. A great lib- 
eral, his fame and glery will in- 
crease as his policies ;gradually 
approach fruition. I;meurn him.” 


ee eee ee oe 
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International Security Conference Opens; 
Sees Need For Organization To Enforce Peace 


(Continued from first page) 


ercion. Gov. Dewey later desig- 
nated John Foster Dulles, his ad- 
viser in international affairs, to 
come here for conferences with 
Mr. Huil on the Dumbarton talks. 
Mr. Dulles will arrive Wednesday. 

“It cannot be emphasized too 
often,’ Mr. Hull said, ‘that the 
principle of sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving States, irrespec- 
tive of size and strength, as part- 
ners in a system of order under 
law, must constitute the founda- 
tion of any future international 
organiaztion for the maintenance 
of peace and security.’ 

“Sir Alexander Cadogan said of 
the large-and-small nations issue 
that ‘our problem is to construct 
a machine which will give to each 
of them the responsibilities com- 
mensurate with its powers.’ 

***No one wishes to impose some 
great Power dictatorship on the 
rest of the world,’ he declared, 
‘but it is obvious that unless the 
great Powers are united in aim 
and ready to assume and fulfill 
loyally their obligations, no ma- 
chine for maintaining peace, how- 
ever perfectly constructed, will, 
in practice, work.’”’ 

According to the press advices 
the first session of the conference 
on Aug. 21 lasted about 35 
minutes. These advices added: 

“It covered only the three 
speeches plus picture taking. The 
first business session of Ambassa- 
dor Gromyko, Sir Alexander Cad- 
ogan and the chief of the Amer- 
ican delegation, Undersecretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
was scheduled for tomorrow 
morning. 

“At the opening Secretary Hull 
sat at the center of the head 
table with the Earl of Halifax, 
the British Ambassador, at his 
right and Ambassador Gromyko 
at his left. Also at the head 
table were Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan ond Mr. Stettinius. 

“Military, naval and ‘diplomatic 
advisers to the conference were 
seated around the sides of the 
table and around the big music 


|another step toward establishing 
a lasting system of organized and 
peaceful relations among nations. 
We meet at a time when the war 
is moving toward an overwhelm- 
ing triumph for the forces of free- 
dom. It is our task here to help 
lay the foundations upon which, 
after victory, peace, freedom and 
a growing prosperity may be built 
for generations to come. 

The very character of this war 
moves us to search for an endur- 
ing peace—a peace founded upon 
justice and fair dealing for in- 
dividuals and for nations. We 
have witnessed—and are witness- 

|ing today—the sweep of forces of 
|savagery and barbarism of the 
kind that civilized men hoped and 
believed would not rise again. 
|Armed with the weapons of mod- 
ern science and technology and 
| with equally powerful weapons of 
|coercion and deceit, these forces 
|almost succeeded in enslaving 
| mankind because the peace-loving 
|nations were disunited. During 
| the years while these aggressors 
'made their preparations for at- 
|tack, the peace-loving nations 
lacked both unity and strength 
| because they lacked a vigilant 
‘realization of the perils which 
| loomed before them. These forces 
of evil now face utter defeat be- 


| cause, at long last, their intended 


victims attained the unity and 
armed power which are now 
bringing victory to us. 

The lessons of ‘earlier disunity 
and weakness should be indelibly 
stamped upon the minds and 
hearts of this generation and of 
generations to come. So should 
the lessons of unity and its re- 
| sultant strength achieved by the 
United Nations in this war. 

Unity for common action to- 
ward common good and against 
common peril is the sole effect- 
tive method by which, in time of 
peace, the nations which love 
peace can assure for themselves 
security and orderly progress, 
with freedom and justice. In the 








| face of what modern war means 


room of the old Georgetown es-}to the physical and moral being 


tate, where all sessions are to be 
held.’ 

It was noted by Lansing War- 
ren, in special advices from Wash- 
ington, Aug. 19, to the New York 
“Times,” that after these first dis- 
cussions |of representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain and 
Russia| another meeting will be 
held between the United States, 
Great Britain and China, follow- 
ing the precedent set among the 
- United Nations in the Cairo and 
Teheran talks, which draws a dis- 
tinction between the European 
and Pacific wars. 

As to this, the Associated Press 
stated: 

“Mr. Hull said it was the Amer- 
ican intention that, after the 
Anglo-American-Chinese talks 
immediately following these ses- 
sions with the Russians, the con- 
clusions reached at Dumbarton 
Oaks should be circulated among 
all the United Nations and ‘as 
soon as practicable’ should be 
given out to all people ‘for public 
study and debate.’ ” 

References to the proposed con- 
ference appeared in these columns 
Aug. 3, page 517, and Aug. 17, 
page 687. As given in the Asso- 
ciated Press accounts from Wash- 
ington, the texts of the addresses 
of Secretary Hull, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, British Undersecretary 
of Foreign Affairs and leader of 
the British delegation, and Am- 
bassador Andrei A. Gromyko, 
head of the Russian delegation, 


follow: 
Secretary Hull 


On behalf of President Roose- 
velt and on my own behalf, I wel- 
come you to Washington. In the 
name of both of us, I desire to 
offer some brief remarks on the 
oo of this important meet- 


The series of conversations 
which we initiate today marks 


of man, the maintenance of such 
unity is a matter of the highest 
and most enlightened self-inter- 
est. In the final analysis it is, 
first and foremost, a thing of the 
spirit. 

Peace, like liberty, requires 
constant devotion and ceaseless 
vigilance. It requires willingness 
to take positive steps toward its 
preservation. It requires constant 
cooperation among the nations 
and determination to live to- 
gether as good neighbors in a 
world of good neighbors. Peace 
requires an acceptance of the idea 
that its maintenance is a common 
interest so precious and so over- 
whelmingly important that all 
differences and controversies 
among nations can and must be 
resolved by resort to pacific 
means. 

But peace also requires institu- 
tions through which the will.io 
peace can be translated into ac- 
tion. The devising of such insti- 
tutions is a challenge to the wis- 
dom and ingenuity of men and 
women everywhere. That is why 
the United Nations, in the midst 
of a relentless prosecution of the 
war, have been working together 
to create the institutional founda- 
tions for a just and enduring 
peace. 


These foundations must support 
arrangements for peaceful settle- 
ment of international,, disputes 
and for the joint use of force, if 
necessary, to prevent or suppress 
threats to the peace or breaches 
of the peace. They must also sup- 
»vort arrangements for promoting, 
by cooperative effort, the devel- 
opment of conditions of stability 
and well-being necessary for 
veaceful and friendly relations 
among nations and essential to 
the maintenance of security and 





veace. These are basic problems 
of international organization. 








Substantial progress has already 
been achieved through the Food 
and Agriculture Conference, the 
Conference on Relief and Re- 
habilitation, and the Financial and 
Monetary Conference. These and 
other similar steps are indicative 
of the profound desire of the 
United Nations to act together 
for advancing the well-being of 
their peoples. They have been 
achieved by the united effort of 
more than forty nations, large 
and small. 

The Governments represented 
here are fully agreed in their 
conviction that the future main- 
tenance of peace and security 
the supreme objective of inter- 
national cooperation—must be a 
joint task and a joint responsibil- 
ity of all peace-loving nations, 
large and small. They solemnly 
proclaimed this conviction in a 
declaration of their Foreign Min- 
isters at Moscow on Oct. 30, 1943. 
It cannot be emphasized too often 
that the principle of the sover- 
eign equality of all peace-loving 
States, irrespective of size and 
strength, as partners in a system 
of order under law, must consti- 
tute the foundation of any future 
international organization for the 
maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. 


Moscow Declaration 


In the Moscow Declaration each 
Government also assumed its 
share of responsibility for leader- 
ship in bringing about the crea- 
tion of an international organiza- 
tion for this purpose through 
joint action by all peace-loving 
nations. Success or failure of 
such an organization will depend 
upon the degree to which the par- 
ticipating nations are willing te 
exercise self-restraint and assume 
the responsibilities of joint action 
in support of the basic purposes 
of the organization. There must 
be agreement among all whereby 
each can play its part to the best 
mutual advantage and fear re- 
sponsibility commensurate with 
its capacity. 

It is generally agreed that any 
peace and security organization 
would surely fail unless backed 
by force to be used ultimately in 
case of failure of all other means 
for the maintenance of peace, 
That force must be available 
promptly, in adequate measure. 
and with certainty. The nations 
of the world should maintain, ac- 
cording to their capacities, suf- 
ficient forces available for joint 
action when necessary to prevent 
breaches of the peace. : 

For a long time before the Mos- 
cow Conference, and especially 
during the months which have 
elapsed since that conference 
each of our Governments has 
been making diligent prepara- 
tions for an effort to reach the 
agreement to which I have just 
referred. «We have committed our 
tentative thoughts to writing, and 
each of us has had an opportunity 
to study the results of the work 
done by the others. All this 
should make easier the task which 
is now before you of reaching 2 
consensus of views which you can 
jointly recommend to your re- 
spective Governments. 

It is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that 
after similar consultations with 
the Government of China, the 
conclusions reached will be com- 
municated to the Governments of 
all the United Nations and of 
other peace-loving nations. 

It is our further thought that 
as soon as practicable, these con- 
clusions will be made available 
to the peoples of our countries 
and of all countries for public 
study and debate. We are fully 
aware that no institution—especi- 
ally when it is of as great im- 
portance as the one now in our 
thoughts — will endure _ unless 
there is behind it considered and 
complete popular support. The 
will to peace must spring from the 
hearts and minds of men and 
women everywhere, if it is to 
achieve enduring peace. 


For us in the United States, it is 
as natural as it is desirabie that 








we gather around a table atten and determination is no 


the representatives of other na- 
tions to devise means for main- 
taining peace and security. No 
passion runs deeper in _ the 
thoughts of the people of this 
country than the belief that all 
men should enjoy liberty under 
law. It has been our faith from 
the beginning of our nation, it is 
our dream for the future, that 
every individual and every nation 
should attain freedom and the 
security to enjoy it. The people 
of this country are now united as 
never before in their determina- 
tion that the tragedy which today 
is sweeping the earth shall not 
recur. 

The people of all the United 
Nations are hoping and praying 
for the opportunity to build anew 
toward a system of decent and 
just relationships among nations. 
Their noblest capacities and their 
highest skills have been diverted 
from the creative pursuits of 
peace to the grim and terrible 
tasks of battle. They see the de- 
struction of their homes and the 
resources of their lands. They 
will not be content with a pre- 
various peace. Their sacrifices 
can only be rewarded by the ful- 
fillment of their reasonable 
hopes. 

It is the sacred duty of the Gov- 
ernments of all peace-loving na- 
tions to make sure that interna- 
tional machinery is fashioned 
through which the peoples can 
build the peace they so deeply 
desire. The President is confi- 
dent, and I share his view, that 
this thought will govern the 
deliberations which you are now 
undertaking. 


Sir Alexander Cadogan 


The discussions which open to- 
day arise out of Article IV of the 
Declaration of Moscow, in the 
framing of which Mr. Hull played 
such a notable and prominent 
part. We have listened with ad- 
miration to the wise and powerful 
werds with which he has initi- 
ated our labors, and we are, I 
know, all profoundly grateful to 
him for his indefatigable efforts 
in the cause of international un- 
derstanding. Of him it may well 
be said that he embodies in his 
own thought and person the 
qualities which have been re- 
sponsible for the reaction and the 
development of the country which 
he represents, 

To the Soviet Government, too, 
we all have reason to be grateful. 
It was, I think, on M. Molotov’s 
initiative that the decision to 
hold these discussions was taken; 
and it was evident from their at- 
titude at the time of the Moscow 
Conference that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment attached the highest im- 
portance to the establishment of 
a system designed to prevent a 
recurrence of Nazi and Fascist 
aggression. 

My Government, for their part, 
have from the outset favored such 
discussions as these and have 
done their best to facilitate them. 
We have expressed our pro- 
visional views in the papers which 
have been circulated, and are 
most happy to find that in the 
papers of all three Government 
there is such a large measure of 
agreement. 

There seems, in fact, to be a 
general will on the part of what 
are at present the three most 
powerful States in the world to 
achieve some kind of world or- 
ganization, and, what is more, to 
achieve it soon. That should it- 
self be a good augury for the suc- 
cess of our labors. 


Chinese statesmen also have de- 
clared their wish to join in the 
establishment of such an organ- 
ization, and I am confident that 
the subsequent discussions with 
the Chinese delegation will show 
that there is a community of aim 
on the part of the most populous 
and ancient of our civilizations. 

We shall thus, I hope, be able 
to achieve agreement on princi- 
ples between officials from States 
comprising about half the in- 


habitants of the globe, and from 
States, moreover, whose combined 


| playing so prominent a part in 
|overthrowing the sinister forces 
|of evil which, only a few years 

ago, came near to dominating all 
| mankind. 

The victory of the United Na- 
| tions, whenever it comes, must be 
|/complete, the military defeat of 
|the aggressors must be made 
|clear beyond all doubt, and most 
of all to the German people them 
| selves, and those responsible for 
|the wanton outrages that have 
horrified the civilized world must 
receive their just retribution. On 
that basis we may hope to build 
more securely for the future. 

In 1919 there was a widespread 
feeling in many Western countries 
|that force was in itself an im 
; moral thing; now there is a much 
more widespread conviction that 
it is only by the victors remaining 
both strong and united that peace 
can be preserved. We have, I be- 
lieve, learned many salutary les<- 
sons during the last few years. 

We are met here to plan a sys- 
tem which will enable individual 
nations to cooperate effectively 
for the common good. Individual 
nations, small and great, must be 
the basis of our new world or- 
ganization; and our problem is to 
construct a machine which will 
give to each of them the respon- 
sibilities commensurate with its 
power. This is no light task, but¢ 
it can be accomplished. 

No one wishes to impose some 
great Power dictatorship on the 
rest of the world; but it is obvious 
that unless the great Powers are 
united in aim and ready to as- 
sume and fulfill loyally their 
obligations, no machine for main- 
taining peace, however perfectly 
constructed, will in practice work. 
On the other hand, even Hitler 
has surely learned by now what 
we have ourselves long known, 
that it is not by riding roughshod 
over the smaller Powers that the 
vital interests of the larger can in 
the long run best be protected. 

Another lesson I submit we may 
learn from experience, is that we 
should not attempt too closely to 
define what is perhaps undefin- 
able. As I have already said, no 
machine will work unless there 
is, at any rate on the part of the 
great Powers, a will to work it; 
and equally even an imperfect 
machine may function satisfac- 
torily provided such a will exists. 

We might do well, therefore, to 
concentrate on certain guiding 
principles and on certain basic 
institutions, rather than on a set 
of detailed regulations, which, 
however ingeniously drafted, will 
probably have to be revised in the 
light of subsequent experience. 

One other consideration I would 
put before you: we must remem-,. 
ber that peace, in the negative 
sense of absence of war, is not 
enough. No world system can en- 
dure unless it permits of growth 
and unless it tends to promote 
the well-being of humanity as a 
whole. Hence, however, we may 
fit the various non-political world 
organizations into our general 
system, we must attempt to dis- 
cover means whereby the expand- 
ing force of modern scientific dis- 
coveries is turned into construc- 
tive rather than into destructive 
channels. 

For this reason we must ar- 
range for at least a measure of 
coordination between the various - 
functional organizations now cre- 
ated or to be created, and in some 
way gear them to our world inter- 
national machine. All I would 
emphasize here is that we should 
always recognize that if there is 
acute political instability, no eco- 
nomic or social organizations will 
function successfully, and on the 
other hand, let us never forget 
that acute discomfort in the eco- 
nomic and social field will con- 
stantly hamper the smooth opera- 
tion of the best political plans. In 
other words, freedom from fear 
and freedom from want, so far as 
human agency can contrive it, 
move forward simultaneously. 

In conclusion, I must for my 
part emphasize that the working 
party from the United Kingdom 
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is recruited from the humble of- 
ficial level. From that it follows 
that, so far as we are concerned, 
these talks are necessarily explor- 
atory and non-committal. Within 
these limitations we will make the 
best contribution we can, and I 
can pledge every one of us to 
devote his best energies and such 
knowledge and experience as he 
possesses to the search for agreed 
recommedations for submission 
by our Governments, if they ap- 
prove them, to all the other 
United Nations. We may take 
comfort in the fact that, as will be 
seen from the memoranda al- 
ready circulated, there is already 
much common ground. 

Let us also not forget the time 
factor. Events are moving fast 
and peace may come sooner than 
some expect. It would be folly to 
delay the construction of at least 
some framework of future inter- 


national cooperation until the 
problems of peace confront us 
with all their insistency. More- 


over, the time even of officials is 
limited. If therefore we are to 
establish the points on which 
there seems to be provisional 
agreement, we must work fast 
and well. 

Much depends on our efforts, 
and some give and take will prob- 
ably be required. Let us go for- 
ward with a full sense of our re- 
sponsibilities, not only to our own 
nations but to the world at large. 
Let us go forward, above all, 
with the determination to pro- 
duce a scheme worthy of the men 
and women of the United Nations 
who are giving their all to make 
possible the construction of a 
better world. 


Ambassador Gromyko 


The present meeting is the first 
meeting of exploratory discus- 
sions between representatives of 
the United States, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union on the es- 
tablishment of an _ international 
security organization. I fully 
share the thoughts expressed by 
Secretary Hull in regard to the 
importance of the present discus- 
sions. 

The peoples of our countries are 
waging a life-and-death struggle 
against the worst enemy of hu- 
manity—Hitlerite Germany. This 
struggle has already cost our 
countries, as well as many other 
freedom-loving countries of the 
world, heavy human and material 
sacrifices. Waging a struggle for 
their freedom and independence, 
the peoples of our three great na- 
tions are also saving the freedom 
and independence of other free- 
dom-loving peoples of the world. 

As a result of the combined ef- 
forts of the Allies, our common 
foe—Nazi Germany—is nearing 
its inevitable catastrophe. Our 
brave warriors are squeezing the 
enemy from the East, West and 
South. As a result of the latest 
offensive of the Red Army, mili- 
tary operations are already being 
carried to enemy soil. The time is 
not far off when the combined 
efforts of the freedom-loving 
countries of the world, and, first 
of all, the efforts of our nations, 
will bring a complete and decisive 
victory and will force Nazi Ger- 
many to her knees. 

In view of the heavy destruc- 


Aion and_ countless sacrifices 
which the present war has 
brought to humanity, the free-’ 


dom-loving peoples of the world 
are naturally looking for means 
to prevent repetition of a similar 
tragedy in the future. They have 
shed too much blood and made 
too many sacrifices to ‘be indif- 
ferent to their future. That is 
why they are striving to establish 
an international organization 
which would be capable of pre- 
venting a repetition of a similar 
tragedy, and of guaranteeing for 
the peovles peace, security and 
presperity in the future. , 
Members of such an organiza- 
tion can be, as it is said in the 


four nations’ declaration signed 
at the Moscow Conference on 
Oct. 3, 1943, all big and small 
freedom-loving ceuntries of the 
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The survey, to Mr. 


Thomas, 


according 
“covered 447 


1,000,000 workers at the peak 
period of war production. Total 
employment in those plants for 
July, 1944, had declined by 
160,000. By July of 1944 a total 
of 197 of these 447 plants had suf- 
fered cutbacks, causing reductions 


world. All of us are glad that one 
of the distinguished participants 
of the Moscow Conference, Secre- 
tary Hull, is among us at the 
present meeting. 

It goes without saying that in 
order to maintain peace and se- 


curity it is not enough to have| 


the mere desire to harness the 
aggressor and the desire to apply 


force against him if it should be| 


demanded by circumstances. In 
order to guarantee peace and se- 


curity it is absolutely necessary | 


to have resources with the aid of 
which aggression could be pre- 
vented or suppressed and inter- 
national order maintained. 

In the light of the above, it be- 
comes clear what responsibility 
falls to the nations, members of 
the future security organization, 
and especially to the nations 


which bear the main brunt of the | 


present war, and which possess 
the necessary resources and power 
to maintain peace and security. 


That is why all those to whom | 
are | 
dear cannot but draw the conclu- | 


freedom and independence 


sion that this freedom and inde- 


pendence can be preserved only | 
if the future international secur- | 
ity organization will in the inter- | 


ests of the freedom-loving peoples 
of the world use effectively all 
resources in possession of mem- 
bers of the organization and, first 


of all, the resources of such great | 


nations as the Soviet Union, and 
United States and Great Britain. 

The unity displayed by these 
countries in the present struggle 


against Hitlerite Germany and its! 


vassals gives ground for cer- 
tainty that after final victory is 
achieved these nations will co- 
operate in maintaining peace and 
security in the future as they are 
cooperating at the present time 
in saving humanity from enslave- 
ment by the Fascist barbarians. 
In this noble striving our coun- 
tries naturally cannot but find 
support on the part cf the other 
United Nations, big and small, 
which will be participants of the 
international security organiza- 
tion. which will be based on the 


principle of the sovereign equality | 


of all freedom-loving countries 
and which will bear joint respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of 
peace. 

The unity of the Allies dis- 
nlayed in the struggle against the 
common foe and their striving to 
maintain peace in the future is a 
guarantee that the present ex- 
ploratory discussions will bring 
positive results. They are the first 


step leading to the erection of a) 
the foundation of | 
which all freedom-loving peoples 
of the world are interested—for | 


building in 


an effective international organ- 
ization and maintenance of peace 
and security. 

In closing, I consider it neces- 
sary to note the initiative taken 
by the Government of the United 


| States in calling the present con- 


ference. The Soviet delegation is 
glad to begin discussions with the 
American delegation headed by 
Edward R. Stettinius, with whom 
I have had the pleasure since 1941 
of meeting and discussing at dif- 
ferent times various matters of 
mutual interest, and also with the 
British delegation headed by Sir 
Alexander Cadogan. 

I have no doubt that in the 
course of the present discussions 
the representatives of the three 
nations will conduct their work 
in a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing and in a friendly atmosphere 
which cannot but add to the suc- 
cessful outcome of the discus- 
sions. 


basic war | 
plants employing approximately | 


employment.” Mr. Thomas 
further stated, according to the 
survey, that “‘the heaviest layoffs 
took place in plants producing 
shells and other ordnance items, 
where employment is now 28.2% 
below top war-time levels.” 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,415,368,000 
| kwh. in the week ended Aug. 12 

from 4,399,433,000 kwh. in the 
| preceding week. The latest fig- 
| ures represent a gain of 3.0% over 
}one year ago, when output 
'reached 4,287,827,000 kwh. 
| Consolidated Edison Co. of New 

York reports system output of 

169,100,000 kilowatt-hours in the 
| week ended Aug. 13, 1944, and 
compares with 199,500,000 kilo- 
| watt hours for the corresponding 
pe of 1943, or a decrease of 

. 10 

Local distribution of electricity 
| amounted to 157,600,000 kilowatt- 
| hours, campared with 193,700,000 
_kilowatt-hours for the  corre- 
| sponding week of last year, a de- 
crease of 18.7%. 

R. R. Freight Loadings—Car- 
| loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Aug. 12 totaled 896,- 
| 172 cars, the Association of Amer- 
,ican Railroads announced. This 
| Was an increase of 5,714 cars, or 
|0.6% above the preceding week 
this vear, and an increase of 9,008 
cars, or 1% above the corre- 
sponding week of 1943. Com- 
| pared with a similar period in 
1942, an increase of 27,327 cars, 
or 3.1%, is shown. 

Based on advance reports from 
85 Class I railroads, whose rev- 
enues represent 80.8% of total 
| operating revenues, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, in a 
current release, estimated that 
|railroad operating revenues in 
| July, 1944, were 0.7% more than 
in the same month of 1943. This 
estimate, it was pointed out, cov- 
ers only operating revenues and 
does not touch upon the trends in 
operating expenses, taxes, or final 
income results. Estimated freight 


; in 


; 


revenues in July, 1944, were 
greater than in July, 1943, by 
0.2%, while estimated passenger 


revenues were greater by 2.9%. 
Posi-War Auto Market—Com- 
plete suspension of automobile 
manufacturing since January, 
1942, has created a market for 
more than 16,000,000 cars for re- 
placement alone and has brought 
about a situation that will keep 
the industry busy until 1950 just 
to put back on the highways the 
same number of cars that were 
registered before the war, George 
H. Pratt, general sales manager of 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., told a 
meeting of dealers and distrib- 
utors of the Chicago area liast 
week. Mr. Pratt was of the 
opinion that buying power to 
meet demand for new cars is 
based not only inepredictions of 
high national income, large accu- 
mulations of savings and holdings 
of war bonds, but also by the fact 
that at the end of the war prac- 
tically all of the $9,500,000,000 
| pre-war consumer debt will have 
been liquidated. 
_ eal Production—The U. S. Bu- 
-reau of Mines reports production 


‘of Pennsylvania anthracite for 


| week ending Aug. 12, 1944, at 
| 1,239,000 tons, an increase of 
| 18,000 tons (1.5%) over the pre- 
/ceding week, and a decrease of 
95,000 tons (7.1%) from the cor- 
|responding week of 1943. The 
| 1944 calendar year to date shows 
/an increase of 7.2% when com- 
_pared with the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

| The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
'production for the week ended 
Aug. 12 at 12,110,000 net tons, 
against 12,000,000 tons in the pre- 
'ceding week and 12,150,000 tons 
|in the corresponding week cf last 
'year, while output for Jan. 2 to 
Aug. 12 totaled 389,530,000 tons, as 


against 360,311,000 tons in the 


| 8.1%. 


| 


| 1944 to date shipments of report- 





same 1943 period, or a gain of | 


Compared to the average cor- 


| responding week of 1935-39, pro- 


Estimated production of bee-/| duction of reporting mills was 


hi 


ve coke in the United States for | 24.1% greater; shipments, 223% 


the week ended Aug. 12, 1944, as greater, and orders, 37.0% greater. 


reported by the same source, | 
shows a decrease of 19,700 tons | 
when compared with the output | 
for the week ended Aug. 5, last, | 
but a decline or 38,400 tons for | 
the corresponding week of 1943. 

Iron Ore Consumption — Lake | 
Superior iron ore consumed in| 
July amounted to 7,371,733. tons, | 
as against 7,112,060 tons in June 
and 7,155,703 tons in July, 1943, 
the monthly report of the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association re- 
veals. For the first seven months | 
of 1944, 51,561,963 tons of ore 
were consumed and compare with 
51,248,423 tons in a like period 
last year. As of Aug. 1, stocks of 
ore on hand at furnaces and Lake 
Erie docks totaled 32,069,216 tons, 
compared with 26,655,414 tons on 
hand a month ago and 32,388,932 
tons a year ago. Out of a total of 
196 furnaces, 177 were in blast on 
Aug. 1, compared with 180 out of 
196 on July 1 and 182 out of 192 
on Aug. 1, 1943. 

Silver—The London market re- 
mained quiet and the price of sil- 
ver unchanged at 23d. The New 
York official for foreign silver 
continued at 44%4¢, with domestic 
silver at 70%6¢. 

Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended Aug. 13, 
asa estimated by the American 
Petroleum Institute, was 4,667,300 
barrels, estiblishing a new high 
record. This was 16,650 barrels 
a day in excess of the preceding 
week and exceeded the corre- 
sponding week in 1943 by 427,900 
barrels a day. The current figure 
was also 11,000 barrels above the 





daily average figure recom- 


Business Failures — Business 
failures in the United States ad- 
vanced for the period ended Aug. 
10 to 16 from 15 in the previous 
week and compared with 60 in the 
corresponding week of 1943, Dun 
& Bradstreet reports. Concerns 
failing with liabilities of $5,000 or 
more numbered 9, compared to 
11 in the previous week and 29 
one year ago. There were two “ 
Canadian failures this week, com- 
pared with none in the preceding 
week and a year ago. 

Department and Retail Store 
Sales—Department store sales on 
a country-wide basis, as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index were 13% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ending Aug. 12, 
For the four weeks ending Aug. 
12, 1944, sales increased by 10%. 
A 7% increase in department 


. Store sales for the year to Aug. 


12, 1944, over 1943 was also noted. 


Moderate improvement took 
place in retail and wholesale 
trade tor the country at large the 
past week. Some stimulus was 
given to summer goods by the op- 
pressive heat wave that blanketed 
the East until last Thursday 
evening, but fall openings, too, 
were not sluggish in moving. Ac- 
cessories, notions and drugs, Dun 
& Bradstreet, reported, were in 
popular demand, while apparel in 
college shops was not neglected. 
Re-orders characterized wholesale 
volume, stated the above author- 
ity, with especial emphasis on 
sportswear. Due to continuing 
military requirements, shortages 
in textiles were apparent. In the 
housewear and furniture depart- 
ment, caution among buyers was 


mended by the Petroleum Admin-|a factor to be reckoned with. 


istration for War for the month | 


of August, 1944. 


averaged 4,635,450 barrels. 
Reports from. refining 


The above source estimates a 


For the four| gain of 4% to 7% for th e 
weeks ended Aug. 12 daily output e retail . o e week 


sales throughout the 
| country. Regional increases were: 


com- |New England, 2 to 4%; East, 2 to 


panies indicate that the industry.) 5%; Middle West, 4 to 6%; North- 


as a whole ran to stills (on a 
Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,560,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 13,708,000 


west, 5 to 7%; South, 8 to 12%; 
Southwest, 10 to 12%, and the Pa- 


| cific Coast, 8 to 10%. 


According to Federal Reserve 


barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- Bank’s index, department store 


put totaled 1,428,000 barrels, with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 4,976,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at 8,264,000 barrels during the 
week ending Aug. 12, 1944. Stor- 
age supplies at the week-end 
totaled 81,203,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 11,850,000 barrels of kero- 
sene; 40,035,000 barrels of distil- 
late fuel, and 57,003,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. The above fig- 
ures apply to the country as a 
whole, and do not reflect con- 
ditions on the East Coast. 
September Oil Production Rate 
—The September production rate 
for oil as authorized by the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War 
was set at 5,051,000 barrels daily, 
the highest output ever certified 
to the various’. oil-producing 
States. The increased rate ex- 
ceeds the August daily total by 
105,900 barrels a day and is the 
first to surpass 5,000,000 barrels a 
day. The new rate for the East- 
ern States is 71,300 barrels daily 
as against 68,400 in August; Mid- 
western States, 976,400 barrels, or 
an increase of 11,600 barrels; 
Southwestern States, 2,931,400 
barrels, or 71,400 more than in 
August, with production for the 
Rocky Mountain States virtually 
unchanged, but California’s rate 
is increased 19,600 barrels to a 
new total of 936,700 barrels a day. 


Lumber Shipments— The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 508 reporting mills 
were 8.5% below production for 
the week ended Aug. 12, but new 
orders of these mills were 3.8% 
above production for the same 
period, while unfilled order files 
amounted to 104% of stocks. For 


ing identical mills exceeded pro- 


sales in New York City for the 
weekly period to Aug. 12, in- 
creased by 13% over the same pe- 
riod of last year. For the four 
weeks ending Aug. 12 sales rose 
by 11%, and for the year to Aug. 
12 they improved by 8%. 


Interest in fall merchandise by 
consumers here in New York was 
hampered to a degree last week 
by abnormally high temperatures 
and sales of department stores wit- 
nessed a drop of from 5 to 10% 
under the same week of 1943, thus 
interrupting, a long series of 
weekly gains, reports the New 
York “Times.” Most departments 
shared in the falling off in busi- 
ness, but chiefly affected were 
such items as women’s apparel 
and furs. Buying activity in 
wholesale markets experienced 
curtailment with fill-ins chiefly 
sought by retailers. The situation 
in cotton goods and a wide range 
of merchandise continued acute. 
New directives, states the “Times,” 
had no immediate effect, as the 
mills are still awaiting price ac- 
tion before reinstating lines. 

Wholesale Food Prices—Irreg- 
ularity was evident in the whole- 
sale commodity markets. A de- 
cline to $3.98 from $4.01 in whole- 
sale food prices during the week 
ended Aug. 15 was recorded in 
the index compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. The volume, 
however, rose 5% to 8% a 
the same period in 1943. In the 
wholesale commodity markets, 
the index moved during the week, 
from 171.12 to 172.28. 

Retail Food Volume — Accord- 
ing to Dun’s survey of business 
conditions, retail food volume 
showed a slight gain from last 
week and was about 5% above 
lest year. Fresh fruits and vege- 





duction by 4.8% and orders ran 
7.2% above output. 


tables, in plentiful supvly, ac=- 
csunted for most of the rise. 
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Department Store Sales In New York Federal 
Reserve District In July 4% Above Year Ago | 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on Aug. 18 | 
that July sales of department stores in the Second (New York) 
Federal Reserve District increased 4% over a year ago. The com- 
bined sales for January to July, 1944, were up 8% from the same 
period the previous year. Stocks of merchandise on hand in depart- 
ment stores at the end of July, 1944, were 4% above the amount 
in July, last year. 

The apparel stores in the New York Reserve District reported | 

“a 3% gain in the net sales in July. Their stocks on hand at the | 
close of the month were 9% higher than the same month in 1943. 


The following is the bank’s tabulation: 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE BY MAJOR LOCALITIES JULY, 1944 
Second Federal Reserve District 

Percentage change from preceding year 

—-Net sales——— Stocks 

Jan.-July on hand 
1944 July 31, 1944 
+ 8 
+10 
+ 2 
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The calendar month of July had one less shopping day this year 
than last year. Many stores were closed on Monday, July 3, 1944; 
for those stores there were two less shopping days this year. 

INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 
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1943 —_—— 1944——__-— 
July April May June July 
Gales (average daily), unadjusted_._._..___-- *91 136 141 *131 99 
Sales (average,daily), seasonally adjusted...  *136 *139 149 “141 147 
(1923-25 average == 100) 
NR I 6. ai eriencnaeenmaeseineein oon 106 112 118 113 110 
Stocks, seasonally adjusted___._.___--.-----~-. 117 111 116 118 121 


*Revised. 





Cottonseed Receipts To July 31 


On Aug. 12, the Bureau of Census issued the following statement 
showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cottonseed 
products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for the 
12 months ended July 31, 1944 and 1943. 





COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS) 
*Received at mills Crushed On hand at mills 
State— Aug. 1 to July 31 Aug. 1 to July 31 July 31 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
United States____-__-_. 3,983,513 4,516,084 3,953,588 4,497,779 118,701 90,336 
CN EE ae 263,582 257,856 258,289 259,004 7,478 2,185 
Ges ke 59,847 82,864 59,723 83,252 127 3 
0S AEE SE EEE 374,125 473,690 373,908 475,928 9,800 9,583 
OO RT ain 124,450 158,314 131,152 152,593 194 6.8°6 
| at CE aS a 362,977 343,184 345,377 343,443 19,838 3,798 
Zouisiana__-______-~-_- 214,272 166,317 212,839 166,518 1,976 543 
@Mississippi____._____- 418,389 750,904 707,575 745,605 22,354 11,540 
Worth Carolina____--. an b25 272,075 219,302 272,667 7,388 1,065 
a 111,782 219,522 111,512 222,194 2,062 1,792 
South Carolina_____-_. 199\586 208,295 196,508 205,649 5,671 2,593 
menuenees ..6...... 283,018 383,041 276,531 388,962 9,753 3,266 
ENS E 940,668 1,054,964 953,838 1,643,250 31,499 44,669 
All other states______ 105,192 145,058 107,034 138,714 561 2,403 


*Includes 1,560 and 9,897 tons destroyed at mills but not 90,336 and 81,928 tons 
on hand Aug. 1 nor 52,580 and 64,065 tons reshipped for 1944 and 1943 respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 


Produced Shipped out 

On hand Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 to On hand 

Items— Season Aug. 1 July 31 July 31 July 31 
Crude oil ) 1943-44 * 23,283 1,233,938 1,233,398 *30,186 
(thousand pounds)_{ 1942-43 34,460 1,400,534 1,402,085 23,283 
®efined oil \ 1943-44 +207,409 SEseeeet Oe +241,270 
Athousand pounds)_{ 1942-43 310,191 eS ae ee 207,409 
@ake and meal } 1943-44 18,542 1,834,054 1,824,820 27,776 
ftons) --_.......f 1942-43 190,100 1,994,611 2,166,169 18,542 
Hulls 1943-44 11,964 926,451 923,738 14,677 
ARES APB 1942-43 44,118 1,085,034 1,117,188 11,964 
Linters 1943-44 135,927 $1,183,115 1,255,983 $63,059 
‘running bales)_._{ 1942-43 43,295 1,355,197 1,262,565 135,927 
@iul) fiber 1943-44 556 24,635 24,646 545 
(500-ib. bales)_.._._{ 1942-43 229 36,417 36,090 556 
Grabbots, motes, &c.) 1943-44 14,106 48,766 52,726 10,146 
(500-lb. bales).._..{ 1942-43 23,644 63,653 73,191 14,106 


*Includes 13,826,000 and 18,695,000 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 3,150.000 and 2,644.000 pounds in transit to refiners and \consumers 
Aug. 1, 1943 and July 31, 1944 respectively. 2 

tIncludes 3,196,000 and 1,563,000 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
3,734,000 and 2.072.000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shortening, soap, etc. 
Ang. 1, 1943 and July 21, 1944 respectively. Does not include winterized oil. 

tProduced from 1,228,346,000 pounds of crude oil. 

§Total linters produced includes 289,730 bales first cut, 811,926 bales second cut 
and 81,459 bales mill run. Tot] held includes 27,602 bales first cut, 31,010 bales 
second cut and 4,447 bales mill run. 


Exports and Imports of Cottonseed Products 


In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 
thas discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics 





eoncerning imports and exports. 


Fairchild Index Shows July [| Retail Prices | 


Unchanged For Fifth Consecutive Month 


For the fifth consecutive month retail prices have remained | 
unchanged, according to the Fairchild Publications Retail Price | 
Index of July 14, which further said: 

At 113.4, the index has shown no change since the beginning of | 


the year. Quotations show only a fractional gain over those of a) 
year ago. Prices show an advance of a 27.6% over the 1939-40 low.” | 


The report also added: 

“Not only is the composite index unchanged, but every item 
included in it shows no change from the previous month. However, 
a number of items show gains in comparison with a year ago. This 
is particularly marked in furs, women’s underwear, men’s shirts, 
infants’ socks, and furniture. Compared with pre-war levels the 
greatest increases are recorded for piece goods, women’s apparel 
and home furnishings.” The Fairchild publication went on to say: 

“Gains for individual items from pre-war levels have been very 
great. The greatest were recorded for furs, 61.6%; cotton piece 
goods, 39.3%; sheets, 39.2%; blankets, 31.6%; aprons and house 
dresses, 34.3%; furniture, 37.4%; and floor coverings, 32.6%. 

“Cotton piece goods prices should not advance because of higher 
costs due to the Bankhead amendment to the Price Control act, ac- 
cording to the OPA. But it is questionable whether garment manu- 
facturers or processors will absorb the entire advance. Nor are 
retailers likely to absorb it. Chances are that there will be some 
further manipulation of the items affected. Thus, while the advance 
may not be reflected in actual price rises, it will be reflected in 
quality. As a matter of fact, the rise in costs due to quality deteriora- 
tion has been very great. 

“According to A. W. Zelomek, economist under whose supervi- 
sion the Fairchild Retai] Price index is compiled, prices may remain 
unchanged until the end of the European war, but a downward ad- 
justment will develop afterward. The first decline will occur in items 
where quality has deteriorated considerably, and distributors gen- 
erally will tend to liquidate these items.” 


THE FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
JAN. 3, 1931—100 
Copyright 1944 Fairchild News Service 


Mayil, July1, Aprill, Mayi, Junel, July 1, 
1933 1943 1944 1944 1944 1944 
eo gg ea ee 69.4 113.0 113.4 113.4 113.4 113.4 
Panes Gees s 4c sce sd ceebodbioe 65.1 112.2 112.2 112.2 112.2 112.2 
Snes BUI 6 cadeadayamasaiees 70.7 105.3 105.3 105.3 105.3 105.3 
Weanen’s AMUOTCl. cn neces --=- 71.8 112.7 113.7 113.7 113.7 113.7 
AEE Ne RET PE EAE Ca en 76.4 108.1 108.2 108.2 108.2 108.2 
SS PUTIN isc ct bomen ows 70.2 115.5 115.6 115.6 115.6 115.6 
Piece Goods 
iid ahaa dnt asinandetiaaipen action 57.4 84.7 84.7 84.7 84.7 84.7 
GE citi nerntiitinnnie prt usenanign enue 69.2 108.0 108.1 108.1 108.1 108.1 
Cotton Wash Goods___-___----- 68.6 143.8 143.8 143.8 143.8 143.8 
Domestics 
NN ESE a So ae 65.0 126.8 126.8 126.8 126.8 126.8 
Blankets & Comfortables___---_ 72.9 135.0 134.9 134.9 134.9 134.9 
Women’s Apparel 
Pte Fe ec dnb ones 59.2 89.9 90.4 90.0 90.0 90.0 
Aprons & House Dresses_______-_. 75.5 140.5 140.5 140.5 140.5 140.5 
Corsets & Brassieres_________-_-_. 83.6 111.2 111.2 111.2 111.2 111.2 
lide cathe occa ad tnd ies arcane aaa €6.8 139.3 145.0 145.1 145.1 145.1 
EE FREES Se ee eee ae 69.2 102.7 102.9 102.9 102.9 102.9 
tele taints ls cstiatdienatsit ts Ahiel 76.5 92.4 92.4 92.4 92.4 92.4 
Men’s Apparel 
EGE, gi ae Re 64.9 108.1 108.1 108.1 108.1 108.1 
Nh ticitiek center Seinen’ Laces cctinint ine 69.6 114.8 114.8 114.8 114.8 114.8 
Shirts & Neckwear________--___ 74.3 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.3 
EF gO eee eer sae 69.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 94.3 94.3 
Clothing incl. Overalls__._______ 70.1 106.0 105.9 105.9 105.9 105.9 
ia Bie iain bai chasse en nainionines 76.3 109.6 109.6 109.6 109.6 109.6 
Infant’s Wear 
Rhett tine Garin essnrenpsin-n angitiie shapes 74.0 114.6 114.9 114.9 114.9 114.9 
ST NONE sao en cocachgron te iisteh migecieete oes 74.3 103.7 103.7 103.7 103.7 103.7 
a OEE EE FREE Se BOF Sg eS 80.9 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.6 
Purniture— _...___...---._---.. €9.4 129.2 129.4 129.4 129.4 129.4 
Fwer Coverings... ---- i 79.9 146.9 146.9 146.9 146.9 146.9 
008 nS i edit mtieine 50.6 66.8 66.8 66.8 66.8 66.8 
LMGCUSC.. sis 60.1 94.7 94.9 94.9 94.9 94.9 
Electrical Household Appliances_-__. 72.5 93.5 93.5 93.5 93.5 93.5 
China___..___--________--._____.. 815 1106 1106 1106 1106 110.6 


Note—Composite index is a weighted aggregate. 


. Major group inaexes are arith- 
metic averages of subgroups. . . " 





May Mortgage Financing Shows Increase 


During May the volume of mortgage recordings exceeded $400,- 
000,000 for the first month since October 1941. It was reported by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration in its July 4 release. The 
estimated total of nonfarm mortgages of $20,000 or less was $405,- 
a compared with $369,300,000 in April, and $327,100,000 in May 

The FHLBA announcement continued by stating: 

All types*of mortgages increased their recordings in May over 
April, the percentage gains ranging from nearly 21% for mutual sav- 
ings banks to 7% for individuals. Mortgages recorded in the name of 
individuals reached a new peak for the third consecutive month as 
an aggregate of $96,000,000 in new loans was financed by this group. 

Savings and loan associations with 35% of the May total contin- 
ued to hold thier position and to account for the largest proportion 
of the business. Individuals had the next largest share, 24%, followed 
by banks and trust companies with 20%, miscellaneous lenders, 13%, 
insurance companies, 5%, and mutual savings banks, 4%. 

All mortgagees except insurance companies loaned more in May 
than in the corresponding month last year. Individual lenders showed 
the largest gain, 37%, followed by savings and loan associations with 
a rise of 30%. Recordings of insurance companies receded 11%. 


————-May 1944—____— 











Ye Chg. Cumulative Recordings 
Type from ——May 1943—- — January-May—— 
of . Volume % of April Volume “ of Volume (000) %o 
Lender (000) Total 1944 (000) Total 1944 1943 Chg. 

S.&L. Assns. $139.748 345 + 9.7 $107,221 32.8 $579,979 $425,871 +36.5 
ES ee 21,794 5.4 +10.8 24,435 7.5 103,463 109,155 — 5.2 
Bk. & Tr. Cos. 79,083 19.5 + 9.2 65,688 20.1 344,617 275,172 +25.2 
Mut. Svg. Bks. 14,882 3.7 +20.6 12,940 3.9 57,500 49,538 +16.1 
dividuals 95,720 23.6 + 7.0 70,054 21.4 419.178 295,960 +41. 
Operas... 53,858 13.3 +12.4 46,754 14.3 249,459 197,937 _ + 26.0 
PE doiegs nes $405,095 100.0 + 9.7 $327,092 100.0 $1,754,196 $1,353,633 + 29.6 


Cumulative recordings for the first 5 months of this year aggre- 
gated $1,754,200,000, a gain of 30% over the total of $1,353,600,000 for 
the same period last year. Individual lenders with a marked increse 
of 42% showed the largest percentage rise. Savings and loan associa- 
tions were close behind with an advance of 37%. Insurance com- 





panies, the only class of mortgagees to show a decline, dropped 5% 
below the corresponding period of 1943. 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
of business.” He took it out all 
right. He was one of the main- 
springs, by way of taking out this 
chaos, of the NRA. When he went 
to the New Deal with his taking 
chaos out of business proposition, 
the New Dealers, being totalitar- 
ians, said it was a splendid idea 
he had. They insisted, however, 
that by way of taking the chaos 
out of business, they had to have 
Section Seven A for labor. We 
still have Section Seven A for 
labor, through the National Labor 
Relations Act, without having 
taken that chaos out of business 
er Mr. Harriman wanted to 
Oo. 

Well, there were some other 
fellows who thought they under- 
stood the New Deal and their 
fellow Industrialists didn’t un- 
derstand it, and were therefore 
misguided 

One of these was John L. Big- 
gers, the Ohio plate glass man. 
Mr. Biggers could never under- 
stand why his fellow Industrial- 
ists felt as they did. But he un- 
derstood the New Deal. He used 
to come down and do chores for 
it quite early in the game. Came 
the war and the first manifesta- 
tion of the War Production Board 
and Mr. Biggers was one of the 
biggest shots on it. Where is Mr. 
Biggers now, insofar as Washing- 
ton is concerned? He took an 
awful propeganda drubbing at the 
hands of the New Dealers just 
after Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection in 
1940 and the last we heard of him, 
he had taken a trip to London “to 
study the situation.” 

Then there is Mr. Bill Batt. 
Perhaps Mr. Batt has always 
known what he was doing because 
it is a fact that Standard Oil was 


tremendously smeared by the 
New Dealers for having dealt 
with a German _ counterpart, 


whereas when the agitation de- 
veloped a few months ago about 
the Swedish ball bearing industry, 
SKF, of which Mr. Batt is head 
in this country, making money 
out of both sides in the war, the 
New Deal went out of its way 
to say, this was not unusual, that 
a firm like SKF could quite nat- 
urally do that. And it could but 
Mr. Batt had a different propa- 
ganda experience than Standard 
Oil, whose experience had not 
been the same at all. But since 
that time, and for many months 
before, little has been heard in 
Washington of Mr. Batt. His title 
is perhaps still assistant chairman, 
or v.ce chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Beard, but if anybody 
thinks Mr. Batt has anything to 
do with the War Production 
Board these days, he is as crazy 
as a loon. 


What gave us the idea for this 
story, however, is the experience 
of Mr. Donaid Nelson. He was one 
of the first to understand the New 
Deal, notwithstanding his connec- 
tion with the Big Business World. 
Indeed, he was one of those who 
joined in on the pre-Pearl Harbor 
agitation that American industry 
was insistent upon “doing busi- 
ness as usual.” 


As a matter of fact, he once 
made a sneech telling Industry 
that its best way of getting rid of 
Roosevelt was to go ahead and 
win the war. Quite insulting. of 
course, but that is the way Nelson 
was. He understood the New 
Deal as his fellow business men 
didn’t. 

Now, look where he has gone. 
The Washington observers are 
saying quite accurately that he 
has been banished to “Siberia.” 


There is one left. He is Averill 
Harriman who thinks Industry 
has been pretty rotten and who 
believes in FD. He’s still over in 
Moscow. We don’t think he has 
the slightest influence in the 
scheme of things, but it is fas- 
cinating to be in Moscow and to 
ride on glicbal airplanes in’-these 
days and times. 
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Electric Output For Week Ended Aug. 19, 1944 
Shows 4.4% Gain Over Same Week Last Year| 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 19, 1944, 
Was approximately 4,451,076,000 kwh., compared with 4,264,824,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 4.4%. The 
output for the week ended Aug. 12, 1944, was 3.0% in excess of the 
similar period of 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
‘ Week Ended 








Major Geographical Divisions— Aug. 19 Aug. 12 Aug. 5 July 29 
EE SRE ESS ae 3.5 2.0 yO 1.4 
eater Steere... *15 *4.4 *3.1 *3.7 
Central Industrial______________ 5.1 3.1 3.2 3:7 
eR a eee eee 5.2 3.0 1.9 0.0 
montnetn State... se ah 6.5 8.1 9.0 
ee Be ae *3.9 6.0 "4.5 *§.3 
I a ee 11.9 13.3 14.4 16.9 

Total United States__.._____-_-_. 4.4 3.0 3.7 3.9 

*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
Se ee 4,233,756 3,903,723 + 8.5 3,365,208 1,436,928 1,698,942 
BOG AS ested on arn 4,238,375 3,969,161 + 6.8 3,356,921 1,435,731 1,704,426 
cE RE a ee 4,245,678 3,992,250 + 6.3 3,379,985 1,425,151 1,705,460 
gy ie eee 4,291,750 3,990,040 + 7.6 3,322,651 1,381,452 1,615,085 
EE, AEs esectitinnnccuiinn 4,144,490 3,925,893 + 5.6 3,372,374 1,435,471 1,689,925 
a 4,264,600 4,040,376 + 5.5 3,463,528 1,441,532 1,699,227 
p=, eae ee ee 4,287,251 4,098,401 + 4.6 3,433,711 1,440,541 1,702,501 
CIT Se rete 4,325,417 4,120,038 + 5.0 3,457,024 1,456,961 1,723,428 
PE SR a ot oo 4,327,359 4,110,793 + 5.3 3,424,188 1,341,730 1,592,075 
.. J Sears 3,940,854 3,919,398 + 05 3,428,916 1,415,704 1,711,625 
GU SO clpaticainap ow 4,377,152 4,184,143 + 4.6 3,565,367 1,433,903 1,727,225 
eeaig 22 ss. £300,500 . 4,196,357 + 4.4 3,625,645 1,440,386 1,732,031 
fA FS 4,390,762 4,226,705 + 3.9 3,649,146 1,426,986 1,724,728 
Aug. 5 ~----— €3989,433 4,240,638 + 3.7 3,637,070 1,415,122 1,729,667 
Aug. 12 . 4,415,368 4,287,827 + 3.0 3.654,795 1,431,910 1,733,110 
Aug. 19 4,451,076 4,264,824 + 4.4 3,673,717 1,436,440 1,750,056 
Pee 28s. ee 4,322,195 3,639,961 1,464,700 1,761,594 





Finished Steel Shipments By Subsidiaries Of 
U. S. Stee! Corporation Increased In July 


Shipments of finished steel products by subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp. in July amounted to 1,754,525 net tons, an increase 
of 16,756 tons over June shipments of 1,737,769 net tons, and an 
increase of 93,763 tons over 1,660,762 net tons shipped in July, 1943. 
Shipments in July, 1942, were 1,765,149 net tons, and in July, 1941, 
were 1,666,667 net tons. 

For the seven months ended July 31, last, shipments totaled 
12,387,379 net tons, as against 11,700,778 net tons in the same period 
last year. The current seven months’ shipments were the highest on 
record for this period. The previous record for the first seven months’ 
shipments, 12,269,256 tons, was established in 1942. 

The following tabulation gives shipments by subsidiaries of 
United States Steel Corp. monthly since the beginning of 1939 
(figures in net tons): 











: 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 
January -.-_-~- 1,730,787 1,685,993 1,738,893 1,682,454 1,145,592 870,866 
Pebruary ..--.. 1,755,772 1,691,592 1,616,587 1,548,451 1,009,256 747,427 
March ....--- 1,874,795 1,772,397 1,780,938 1,720,366 931,905 845,108 
ce ag a ER RE: 1,756,797 1,630,828 1,758,894 1,687,674 907,904 771,752 
May --..-.---- 1,776,934 1,706,543 1,834,127 1,745,295 1,084,057 795,689 
June -..-.---- 1,737,769 1,552,663 1,774,068 1,668,637 1,209,684 607,562 
=a 1,754,525 1,660,762 1,765,749 1,666,667 1,296,887 745,364 
ne ne 1,704,289 1,788,650 1,753,665 1,455,604 885,636 
September .2--- «.---- 1,664,577 1,703,570 1,664,227 1,392,838 1,086,683 
ge, ee 1,794,968 1,787,501 1,851,279 1,572,408 1,345,655 
erovemper, 2 | ase 1,660,594 1,665,545 1,624,186 1,425,352 1,406,205 
December ..--- = +s 1,719,624 1,849,635 1,846,036 1,544,623 1,443,969 

Total ty mos. 838 --=.-- 20,244,830 21,064,157 20,458,937 14,976,110 11,752,116 

wearily adjust... ---..- *97,214 *449,020 *42,333 37,639 *44,865 

Motel ou-suse aoe 20,147,616 20,615,137 20,416,604 15,013,749 11,707,251 
*Decrease. 


Note—The monthly shipments as currently reported during the year (1942, are sub- 
ject to adjustment reflecting annual tonnage reconciliations. These will be compre- 
wended in the cumulative yearly shipments as stated in the annua) renort. 


Wholesale Prices Up 0.49% For Week Ended 
Aug. 12, 1944 7 


Following the marked decline early in August, advancing prices 
for agricultural commodities, particularly livestock and fresh fruits 
and vegetables, caused the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of com- 
modity prices in primary markets to rise 0.4% during the week 
ended Aug. 12, announced the U. S. Department of Labor in its 
Aug. 17 report, which continued by saying: 

“The increase brought the all-commodity index to 104.0% of 
the 1926 level. Average prices for the 900 price series included in 
the index have risen 0.1% in the past four weeks and are 1.3% 
higher than at this time last year,’ said the Department’s report, 
and went on to say: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices for farm products 
at the primary market level rose 1.9% during the week. Sharp 
increases were reported in prices for apples in the Portland (Oregon) 
market, for citrus fruits and for potatoes and onions. Livestock and 
poultry advanced 1.3% with steers up 2% and hogs 0.6% and live 
poultry up nearly 10% at New York and more than 1% at Chicago. 
Grain prices declined 1.3% led by decreases of 6.6% for oats and 
more than 1% for wheat on favorable crop reports. Lower prices 
were also reported for cotton and for apples in Eastern markets. 
Farm product prices have advanced 0.5% since mid-July and are 
1.5% higher than in mid-August a year ago. 

“Led by an advance of over 9% in quotations for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, market prices for foods rose 1.4%. In addition, 








minor increases occurred for flour in most markets and in prices 


to change the indexes for any of the industrial commodity groups. 
Slight price increases were reported ior some types of yellow pine 
lumber, while rosin and turpentine declined about one-half of 1%. 
Quotations for goatskins decreased less than 1%.” 

The following notation was also included in the Labor Depart- 
ment’s report: 


Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject 
to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more com- 


plete reports. 


The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for July 15, 1944 
and Aug. 14, 1943, and the percentage changes for a week ago, a 
month ago and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from Aug. 5, 1944 to Aug. 12, 1944: 


WHOLSALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED AUG. 12, 1944 





Paint and paint materials__-. 


(1926==-100) 
Percentage change to 
Aug. 12, 1944 from— 
8-12 8-5 7-29 7-15 8-14 8-5 7-15 8-14 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
an SN a i i *104.0 *103.6 *103.9 *103.9 102.7 +0.4 +0.1 + 1.3 
| Erne mee 124.8 122.5 124.1 124.2 1229 +19 +05 + 1.5 
SRR ACS aR A ea ee 106.1 104.6 105.3 105.6 105.1 +14 +405 + 1.0 
Sides and leather products______. 116.8 116.8 116.8 116.8 118.4 0 oo —14 
ye) ee eee 97.5 97.5 97.4 97.3 96.9 0 +0.2 + 0.6 
Fuel and lighting materials______ 83.8 83.8 83.9 83.8 81.7 0 0 + 2.6 
Metals and metal products____-__- *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.8 0 0 0 
Suilding materials__...._.______ 116.0 116.0 115.9 115.8 112.1 0 +0.2 + 3.5 
Chemicals and allied products_.___ 105.2 105.2 105.2 105.2 100.2 0 0 + 5.0 
Housefurnishing goods_______-___ 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 104.2 0 0 + 1.7 
Miscellaneous commodities_____-_. 93.3 93.3 93.3 93.3 92.4 0 0 + 1.0 
| Tee 114.3 112.9 113.8 113.9 1123 +12 +04 + 18 
Semimanufactured articles______. 93.8 $3.8 93.8 93.7 92.8 0 +0.1 + 1.1 
Manufactured products________-. *101.1 *101.0 *101.1 *101.0 100.00 +0.1 +01 + 1.1 
4ll commodities other than 
BE IR io orae ele mes *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 98.4 0 o « Ba 
4ll commodities other than 
farm products and foods______. *98.7 *98.7 °98.7 *98.6 97.3 0 +0.1 + 1.4 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
ANG. 5, 1944 TO AUG. 12, 1944 
Increases 
Fruits and vegetables______ 9.2 : LivestocK and potitry...... ii... 1.3 
Other farm products__________- . 3.0 Agricultural implements —_____-_-- an 
COTCal DIGRESS p-nnascuecuesos. 2h6s Oe 
Decreases 
RIES < snkinseAdibich desu olmancorcagdiiear team Caan San. Sees ered Biba. oe oe 0.2 





Officers To Be Voted On At Annual Meeting Of 


Mortgage Bankers Association This Fall 


Headed by L. E. Mahan, St. Louis, as the nominee for President, 
and Byron V. Kanaley, Chicago, as the nominee for Vice President. 
the nominating committee of the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, headed by Charles A. Mullenix, Cleveland, announced at 
Chicago on Aug. 5 the complete slate of officers and Governors which 
will be presented to the organization’s members at the annual busi- 


Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 20. 
Nomination has always been tan- 
tamount to election. Nominations 
for regional Vice-Presidents in- 
clude Pacific region, Roy F. Tay- 
lor, Seattle, Vice-President, Seat- 
tle Trust and Savings Bank; Rocky 
Mountain region, C. W. Mead, 
Omaha, President, Nebraska Bond 
and Mortgage Corp.; Northeast 
Central region, Ernest H. Hack- 
man, Ft. Wayne, Ind., President, 
Wayne Mortgage Co.; Southeast- 
ern region, J. C. McGee, Jackson, 
Miss., President, Reid-McGee and 
Co.; Eastern region, Guy T. O. 
Hollyday, Baltimore, President, 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co.; 


din Bros. Real Estate Co.; and 


ness meeting at the Edgewater®————— 





South Central region, C. Earl Gi- | 
raldin, St. Louis, President, Giral- Kan., President, Deming Invest- 
ment Co. 





Northwest Central region, Harry 
A. Fischer, Chicago, President, 
The Mutual National Bank. 
Nominated for positions on the 
Board of Governors for terms ex- 
piring in 1948 were: M. T. Mac- 
Donald, Jersey City, Vice-Presi- 
dent, The Trust Company of New 
Jersey; Harold D. Rutan, Exec- 
utive Vice-President, The Bank 
for Savings in the City of New 
York, New York; R. C. Houser, 
Miami, President, Florida Bond 
& Mortgage Co.; C. P. Kerfhedy, 
Cincinnati, Kennedy & Stevenson; 
Edward F. Lambrecht, Detroit, 
Lambrecht Realty Co.; H. G. Mc- 
Call, St. Paul, H. G. McCall Co., 
and R. O. Deming, Jr., Oswego, 





the economic peace, by the co- 
ordination of American view- 
points with respect to future world 
economic relationships that will 
ensure rapid recovery and expan- 
sion of international trade and 
commerce. In both general and 
group sessions there will be a 
comprehensive survey of the main 
factors that affect future trade 
in world markets. The coopera- 
tion of government departments 
and agencies, in an advisory and 
informative capacity, will make 
available government views on 





for fresh milk at Chicago. Eggs declined fractionally following their | 
sharp rise in earlier weeks. ) is 
higher than for the corresponding week of July and 1.0% 
Aug. 14, 1943. level. 

“Industrial Cemmdities—The few minor chanes which occurred 
in industrial commodity markets were not of 


Average prices for foods are 0.5% 
above the | 


sufficient importance 


current problems of importance 


'in these transitional times. Speak- 


ers of the highest revutation in 
their various fields will bring to 
he consideration of 


Foreign Trade Convention To Be Held In N. Y. 
October 9-11 


Eugene P. Thomas, Chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, in announcing the holding of the Council’s 31st National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York, on Oct. 9, 10 and 11, with 
headquarters in the Hotel Pennsylvania, says: 

“With the nearer approach of Allied military victory, the pro- 
gram of this third wartime Convention will be carefully planned to 





carry forward the task of winning® 





economic |! 


deep insight into both their na- 
tional and international aspects.” 

According to Mr. Thomas, the 
subjects to be considered will in- 
clude: 

The future of Lend-Lease oper- 
ations; Government controls as af- 
fecting private enterprise in the 
foreign commercial field; the dis- 
position of Government - owned 
surpluses; post-war transportation 
(including merchant shipping and 
aviation); monetary policy and 
exchange stabilization; the future 
of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program; foreign investments (in- 
cluding cartels); commercial and 
tax treaties, etc. 

Particular emphasis, it is stated, 


t will be placed upon the indispen- | 
problems a wide knowledge of and! sability of pr-vate enterprise to ences.” : 


Non-Farm Real Estate 
Foreclosure Down 7% 


Non-farm foreclosures in the 
United States were estimated at 
4,424 for the second quarter of 
1944, a reduction of 7% from the 
previous quarter and a decline of 
37% from the second quarter of 
1943. An indication of the marked 
improvement in the foreclosure 
situation is the April-June, 1944@ 
rate of 0.8 foreclosures per 1,000 
non-farm structures contrasted 
with a rate of 1.3 for the compar- 
able 1943 period. The advices 
from the FHLB Administration on 
Aug. 5 further stated: 

“Evidencing a slight upward 
trend during the quarter, 1,325 of 
the total number of foreclosures 
occurred in April, 1,535 in May, 
and 1,564 in June. The seasonally 
adjusted foreclosure index fer 
these three months was 10.0, 108, 
ory 11.4, respectively (1935-39= 

“With an estimated 9,190 non- 
farm foreclosures from January 
to June, foreclosure activity for 
the first half of 1944 was 35% be- 
low that for the first six months 
of 1943. Each of the Bank Districts 
shared in the national improve- 
ment with reductions ranging 
from 55% in the Little Rock Dis- 
trict to 15% in the Boston Dis- 
trict. 

“By size of county, those with 
less than 5,000 non-farm strue- 
tures showed the greatest im- 
provement in foreclosure activity 
with a decline of 53.5% from the 
first half of 1943 to the first half 
of 1944. While reductions in fore- 
closures occurred in all county 
size groups, the extent of im- 
provement became relatively 
smaller with each succeedingly 
larger size group. 


November AIB Nat. 
Forum, Seminar Month 


November will be observed as 
National Forum and Seminar 
Month by the American Institute 
of Banking, and each of the In- 
stitute’s 201 chapters is being 
urged by Edward F. Gee, Chair- 
man of the National Forum and 
Seminar Committee, to present 
one special program during that 
period. In a recent letter to the 
chapters, Mr. Gee announced that 
arrangements have been made by 
the committee with the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs in Washington, D. C., 
to make sound films, and capable 
speakers about South America 
available to chapters in all parts 
of the country. The committee 
has asked: that every chapter 
sponsor a''seminar program and@ 
hold at. léast one forum meeting 
during the course of the year om. 
the general theme, “Inter-Amer- - 
ican Trade and Travel in the Post- 
War World.” 

Program material available te 
the chapters from the office of the 
Coordinator of Inter - American 
Affairs includes a choice of 3 
sound moving pictures, many of 
which are in color, a series of 
booklets on each of the South 
American countries presenting 
economic, cultural and histori 
facts, and a leaflet on program 
suggestions as well as other ma- 
terial. The office also said that 
1,500 speakers are available te 
discuss various South American 
subjects. 














American leadership in the build- 
ing of a new world economic 
order. : 

Mr. Thomas adds that “it is our 
confident expcctation that this 
year’s convention will exert a 
powerful influence in the further- 
ance of a United States post-war 
reconstruction policy which will 
/have the united support of lead- 
ing national trade organizations in 
|'subsequent international confer- 








a me 
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! 
Market Value Of Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange| Statutory Debt Limitation As Of July 31, 1944 
a The Treasury Department made public on August 5 its monthly 


~~ oe =e “— « eaeipess yey 3}, Caaes wg para rd report showing the face amount of public debt obligations issued | 
aggregating $101,559,186,057 par value, listed on the New Yor OCK | under the Second Liberty Bond Act (as amended), outstanding on/| 


24, 1944 
818 Thursday, August we 





the amount that would be raised 
by present rates.” . 

He said that he expected repeal 
or modification at once after the 
war of the 95% excess profits tax 





Exchange with a total market value of $102,284,657,208. This com-| July 31, 1944, totaled $216,149,252,172, thus leaving the face amount 
| of obligations which may be issued, subject to the $260,000,000,000 


pares with 1,057 bond issues aggregating $95,728,780,260 par value; 
total market value $96,235,324,054; average price of 100.53 cn June 30. 


In the following table listed bonds are classified by governmental) outstanding public debt obligations, ($216,149,252,172) should be de-| 
and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average} ducted $8,701,991,095 (the unearned discount on savings bonds), re- | 
ducing the total to $207,447,261,077, but to this figure should be} 


price for each: 











July 31, 1944 June 30, 1944 
Average Average 
Group— Market Value — Market Value = 
$ 
v ment (incl. N. Y. 
wie comen OS EES 85,578,388,793 103.08 79,385,574,925  1C€3.15 
Uv. S. companies: 
Amusement 7,359,375 98.13 7,350,000 98.00 
Automobile ....-.----~<-----<- 7,714,000 101.50 7,704,500 101.38 
Building ~~~.------------------ 13,379,000 102.13 13,334,625 101.79 
Business and office equipment 15,133,010 107.00 15,133,010 107.00 
| a a) 44,423,875 103.79 44,313,250 103.54 
Electrical equipment --------- 20,300,000 101.50 20,200,000 101.00 
id, menace enaneraniang 40,081,458 102.50 40,081,565 102.50 
SE OSES SE EE Sone eee 254,856,242 106.35 254,980,625 106.40 
Zand and realty .............. 10,901,291 92.16 10,895,081 92.10 
Machinery and metals... _--- 35,316,135 102.48 35,167,718 102,04 
Mining (excluding iron)_----~- 92,173,592 71.12 92,536,771 71.31 
Paper and publishing... .---- 32,174,958 104.30 33,823,406 104.14 
a  lihinane 641,881,733 104.14 629,389,618 104.02 
ARETE RS ieee ee ae ee 8,032,336,418 64.14 8,075,478,116 83.42 
Retail merchandising -.--.---. 12,785,368 94.15 12,911,944 95.08 
BEST ER a “Sie ee 69,605,596 104.70 69,413,196 104.41 
Shipping services _.......---~.. 19,571,658 91.97 19,485,283 91.56 
Steel, iron and coke_______---. 392,594,997 103.69 410,168,275 103.53 
EE Eee 36,487,500 104.25 36,487,500 104.25 
| ge RES a ee 172,658,609 105.78 173,003,439 105.57 
Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating). 3,203,371,800 108.07 3,194,794,420 108.25 
Gas and electric (holding)-_-- 60,710,360 108.57 60,820,360 108.77 
Communications --_--._---. 1,165,512,094 112.66 1,170,915,688 112.80 
Miscellaneous utilities....... 103,463,376 71.94 102,984,749 71.28 
0. S. companies oper. abroad__ 148,103,389 84.25 150,605,244 85.58 
Miscellaneous businesses_____._ 21,241,030 106.14 31,234,780 105.78 
Total U. S. companies______.___ 14,665,246,864 92.60 14,713,213,1€3 92.13 
Foreign government_____.____--- 1,394,946,013 70.17 1,408,150,991 70.26 
Poreign companies____...__. ~~. 646,075,533 90.30 728,384,975 91.59 
| Ae 102,284,657,208 100.71 96,235,324,054 100.53 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 





Average Average 

1942— a ee Price 1943— Market Value Price 

$ $ 
| 2: RC 61,277,620,583 95.76 Aug. 31__-----. 80,109,269,964 99.23 
A lc inieshdisacheck 62,720,371,752 96.08 Sept. 30__.__.__.  80,149,558,292 99.37 
St | See 62,765,776,218 96.18 Oct. 30____-_._.. 90,501,768,934 99.45 
et, Si los 64,843.877,284 96.48 Se 90,076,888,558 99.02 
mov, 30.2i55.0. 64,543,971,299 96.11 ee. Bi. ..-... 90,274,071,634 99.38 
Es. : SRE ce 70,583,644,622 96.70 1944— 

1943— 1 ES ae 90,544,387,232 99.78 
ae “20>. 35-8 71,038,674,932 97.47 ee | 96,837,573,171 100.21 
i 1 §.71,346,452,852 97.799 Mar. 31 . 99,713,284,544 1lvu.s2 
7: a Sepambes pomp oi'uerbontaee oaae Apr. 29 . 95,305,318,075 100.31 

5 te co cckces . F " 8.69 ay X g 5s 
May 29...__... 81.048.543.830 99.47 May 31 .~ 93,849,254,814 100.62 
adh eee 80,704,321,646 99.64 June 30__--_... 96,235,324,054 100.53 
eh) Gaba 80,352,221,151 99.35 July 31____-_--. 102,284,657,208 100.71 





Supply And Distribution Of Domestic & Foreign 
Cotton in U.S. — Season Of 1943-44 


The preliminary report for the several items of the Supply and 
Distribution of Cotton in the United States for the 12 months end- 
ing July 31, 1944, are presented in the following tabular statements. 
Number I shows the principal items of supply and distribution; 
Number II the comparative figures of stocks held on July 31, 1943 
and 1944; and Number III further details concerning the supply and 
the distribution. The quantities are given in running bales, except 
that round bales are counted as half bales and foreign cotton in 
equivalent 500-pound ibales. Linters are not included. 


I—Cotton Ginned, Consumed, and Detroyed In The United States For The 12 Months 
Ending July 31, 1944 





Bales 
nee som Aug: 1, 1043 40: July 21,°9984_.............. 11,069,653" 
STRESS TNR, (2s hal tie AERTS SRS RA a en a 9,942,070 
i SELES GER Eee ecg 50,000 

Ii—Stocks of Cotton In The United States July 31, 1944 and 1943 

1944 1943 

Bales Bales 
In consuming establishments______.__.___-__-___--___-______ 1,873,187 2,115,323 
In public storages and at compresses_...____ ——ti—C~—~—S—S 2 8,245,641 7,676,629 
"Hlsewhere (partially estimated)... = === t—‘it‘C‘~S 608,000 685,000 
ae ENTE NE AEST RSD Mth SESE 2 ee 10,726,828 10,656,952 


Iti—Supply and Distribution of Domestic and Foreign Cotton In The United States 
For The 12 Months Ending July 31, 1944 


SUPPLY 
pccss on: hand Aug..1, 1043, total........ = a ay 952 
In consuming establishments... = === ss 2,115,323 } 
In public storages ond at compresses_______ ss —t—ti—t—s~—S 7,676,629 
*Elsewhere (partially estimated)... === t—s—S 865,000 
penne munca 22 mebibe total oo 11,069,653 
ep af 1608 after July 31. 1943... ST 11,021,471 
EE age” Re ee ene eae 48,182 
DISTRIBUTION 
nee EERE ET. TEE ARID TE RS Saat a 9,942,070 
2 RE SRE IR a RG ee * 50,000 
Stocks on hand July 31, 1944, total... 10,726,828 
In consuming establishments... 1,873,187 
In public storages and at compresses... = 8,245,641 


*Elsewhere (partially estimated) 608,000 


. , *Includes cotton for export on shipboard but not cleared: cotton coastwise: cotton 
in transit to ports, interior towns, and mills: cotton on farms, etc. : 


Note—Foreign cottons included in above items are 113,582 bal ; 
on hand Aug. 1, 1943; and 117,974 on hand July 31, 1944. Se ee 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION STATISTICS FOR LINTERS 
Quantities are in running bales 
(Not included in cotton statistics above) 


Stocks of linters Aug. 1, 1943, were 739,114 bales; production during twel 
ending Julv 31. 1944. 1,183,115; consumption 1,362,298; destroyed aed: cea eae 


July 31, 1944, 569,250. 


| 
| 

















statutory debt limitation at $43,850,747,828. In another table in the 
report, the Treasury indicates that from the total face amount of 


added $1.126,333,349 (the other public debt obligations outstanding | 


but not subject to the statutory limitation). Thus, the total gross 
debt outstanding as of July 31, 1944, was $208,573,594,426. 
The following is the Treasury’s report for July 31: 


Statutory Debt Limitation as of July 31, 1944 


Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, pro- 
vides that the face amount of obligations issued under authority of 


that Act, “shall not exceed in the aggregate $260,000,000,000 out- | 


standing at any one time.” 

The following table shows the face amount of obligations out- 
standing and the face amount which can still be issued under this 
limitation: 

Total face amount that may be outstanding at any one time__- 
Outstanding as of May 31, 1944: 


$260,000,000,000 


Interest-bearing: 
Bonds— 
Treasury $81,096,896,350 
*Savings (maturity value) 45,239,754,875 
Depositary 482,196,250 
Adjusted service 716,720,757 


— ———— $127,535,568,232 

$36,465,279,675 
36,088,531,000 
15,523,884,000 


Treasury notes - 

Certificates of indebtedness 

Treasury bills (maiurity value) 

88,087,694,675 

$215,623,262,907 
167,800,674 


Matured obligations on which interest has ceased 
Bearing no interest: 

U. S. savings stamps 

Excess profits tax refund bonds 


180,398,956 
177,789,635 
——---~ 358,188,591 
——______—_— 216,149,252, 

‘ 


Face amount of obligations issuable under above authority ss $43,850,747,828 


RECONCILEMENT WITH DAILY STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 
JULY 31, 1944 
Total face amount of outstanding public debt obligations issued under 
authority of the Second Liberty Bond Act 
Deduct, unearned discount on Savings Bonds 
current redemption value and maturity value) 


(difference between 
8,701,991 095 
$207,447,261,077 
Add other public debt obligations outstanding but 
not subject to the statutory limitation: 

Interest-bearing (postal savings, etc.) 
Matured obligations on which interest has ceased 
Bearing no interest ; 


$195,917,540 
7,546,160 
922,869,649 
Total gross debt outstanding as of July 31, 1944 $208,573,594,426 
*Approximate maturity value. Principal amount (current redemption value) 
cording to preliminary public debt statement $36,537,763,780. 


2 « 
Latest Summary Gf Coprer Statistics 
The Copper Institute on Aug. 11 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper: 


SUMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 
INSTITUTE 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


tRefined 

Deliveries Stocks Stock Increase( + ) 

U.S. Duty Production to Customers End of or Decreases (—) 

Free Copper *Crude Refined +Domestic Export Period Blister Refined 
Year 1939__ 636,074 818,289 614,407 134,152 159,485 +17,785 -—130,270 
Year 1940__ 992,293 1,033,710 1,001,886 48,537 142,772 —41,417 — 16,713 
Year 1941__ 1,016,996 1,065,667 1,545,541 307 75,564 —48,671 — 67,208 } 
Year 1942. _ 1,152,344 1,135,708 1,635,236 tees = 65,309 +16,636 — 10,255 
Year 1943_ 1,194,699 1,206,871 1,643,677 ie 52,121 —12,172 — 13,188 | 
7 Mos. 1944_ 654,665 660,495 966,622 = 48,050 — 5,830 — 4,071 
July, 1943__ 100,456 105,589 129,631 ee 55,097 — 5,133 — 610 
Aug., 1943__ 97,413 100,077 147,135 cavtteti 53,726 — 2,664 — 1,371 
Sep., 1943.._ 98,867 98,333 141,111 ilarcais 45,844 + 534 — 7,882 
Oct., 1943__ 102,589 97,274 129,212 bic 47,148 + 5.315 + 1,304 
Nov., 1943__ 99,340 102,136 138,881 Poe | 52,027 — 2,796 + 4,879 
Dec., 1943_ 98,568 104,644 115,850 acledias 52,121 — 6,076 + 94 
Jan., 1944_ 95,424 92,781 101,779 ae 45,800 + 2,643 — 6.321 
Feb., 1944_ 95,713 87,128 124,532 San 36,489 + 8,585 — 9,311 
Mar., 1944_ 101,289 99,118 156,083 pes He} 37,259 + 2,171 + 770 
Apr., 1944_ 92,779 95,280 155,877  aeeeaee 38,382 — 2.501 + 1,123 
May, 1944 94,624 98,580 165.714 aiens 37,074 — 3,956 — 1,308 
SJune, 1944 89,102 93,958 140,932 ie 42.467 — 4,856 + 5,393 
July, 1944_ 85,734 93,650 121,705 Bw 3 48,050 — 7,916 + 5,583 

*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. 


+Beginning March, 
domestic consumption. 

tAt refineries, on consignment and in exchange warehouses, buf not including 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. 

$Corrected figures. 


Doughton Satisfied With Post-War 
Taxation Studies 


Satisfaction was expressed on July 31 by Chairman Doughton of 
the House Ways and Means Committee at the progress, in post-war 
taxation studies made during the Congressional recess by experts of 
a joint committee and the tax staffs of the Treasury and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, working in unison. The statement was also 
made at the same time by Chairman Doughton that Congressional 
tax leaders would be ready, when® 


1941, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 








$216,149,252,172 | 


ac- | 


the war ended, to stimulate eco- 
nomic expansion by making 
broad adjustments in tax burdens 
of individuals and corporations. 
“But at the same time,” he added, 
“we should pay something on the 
national debt, if it can be done 
without crippling industry.” 
Stating that Chairman Dough- 





ton voiced doubt, however, that a 
precise tax law for the peacetime 





economy could be enacted until 
after the war, the Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
July 31, as given in the New York 
“Times,” further indicated him as 
saying that “before we write a 
detailed law we've first got to 
have some idea of what the post- 
war Federal budget will amount 
to, an estimate of the peacetime 
national income, and an idea of 


on corporations and repeal of the 
$5 use tax on automobiles, along 
with summary reductions in the 
|excise taxes. Then, he added, 
' Congress could take a look at the 
'economic situation and write a 
law speedily to adjust individual 
'and corporation levies to encour- 
age private endeavor and expand 
employment. 

The Democratic and Republican 
platforms call for tax reductions 
| when the war is over. 

“Information and statistical data 
are being compiled, as well as 
suggestions and recommendations 
'of various groups and organiza- 
|tions interested,’ Mr. Doughton 
| stated. “Informal discussions and 
| conferences have been held with 
a group sponsoring the Twin 
Cities (Minneapolis-St. Paul) plan 
and the business group of the 
Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment. 

“Other conferences have been 
scheduled by the staffs with many 
other groups and organizations, as 
well as individual business repre- 
sentatives. 

“These conferences and discus- 
sions will continue for several 
weeks and it is believed that the 
material and views thus obtained 
will greatly facilitate the work of 
the joint committee on internal 
revenue taxation in the prepara- 
tion of its report on post-war tax- 
ation. 

“TI can assure the country that as 
soon as the staffs have completed 
|'this most important preliminary 
work, I shall call the committee 
together to start formulating a 
| post-war tax policy and plan for 
| submission to the Committee on 
| Ways and Means of the House and 
| Finance Committee of the Sen- 
| ate.” 


| ; 
| 
Second 











Quarter Rayon 


} 

| utput 

| Production of rayon yarn by 
‘American mills in the second 


| quarter of 1944 totaled 135,700,000 
| pounds, states “Rayon Organon,” 
| published by the Textile Econom- 
ics Bureau, Inc., on Aug. 8. This 
record output, says the “Organon,” 
compares with production of 135,- 
500,000 pounds in the first quarter 
of 1944 and with 123,600,000 
|; pounds in the second quarter of 
| 1943. 

Viscose - cuprammonium yarn 
output declined from 92,900.000 
pounds in the first quarter to 92,- 
200,000 pounds in the _ second 
|quarter of 1944. On the other 
hand, the production of acetate 
yarn increased from 42,690,000 
pounds to 43,500,000 pounds in the 
same comparison, the Textile Bu- 
reau reports; it adds: 

“Staple fiber production in the 
second quarter dropped 3% to 41,- 
400,000 pounds as compared with 
42,700,000 pounds produced in the 
first quarter of the year. Output 
in the second quarter of 1943 to- 
taled 39,800,000 pounds. 

“Deliveries of rayon filament 
yarn by American mills totaled 
41,600,000 pounds in July, accord- 
ing to the “Organon,” compared 
with 43,900,000 pounds shipped in 
June and 40,000,000 pounds in 
July, 1943. Seven months’ ship- 
ments totaled 304,400,000 pounds 
compared with 282,600,000 pounds 
in the corresponding 1943 period, 
an increase of 8%. 

“Staple fiber shipments in July 
totaled 13,400,000 pounds against 
14,300,000 pounds in June and 13,- 
200,000 pounds in July 1943. Seven 
months’ shipments totaled 96,000,- 
000 pounds against 91,900,000 
pounds in the corresponding 1943 
period. 

“Filament rayon yarn stocks on 
July 31st totaled 6,500,000 pounds 
against 7,300,000 pounds on hand 
June 30, 1944, and 6,400,000 pounds 
on hand on July 31, 1943. Staple 
fiber stocks. totaled 3,100,000 
pounds on July 31st against 2,600.- 
000 pounds on June 30, 1944. and 
3,200,000 pounds on July 31, 1943.” 
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Changes In Holdings Of Reacquired Stock 
Of N. Y. Stock & Curb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange issued on Aug. 16 the following 
tabulation of companies reporting changes in the amount of stock 
held as heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
Adams Express Company, The, common a 1,053,199 1,083,989 
American Locomotive Company, 7% cum... preferred 10,700 12,700 
American Safety Razor Corporation, capital___ 3 1,000 48,000 
Associates Investment Company, 5‘ cum. preferred None 21 
Associates Investment Company, common ; 45,076 45,321 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines, pfd._- 2,900 3,000 
Atlas Corporation, common —__ ; < 63,892 68,299 
Atlas Corporation, 6% preferred 19 25 
Barker Bros. Corporation, 54%‘2 cum. preferred 15,256 14,360 
Borden Company, The, capital : ~ 136,292 160,392 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, 7% preferred : = 13,838 13,841 
Consolidation Coal Company, preferred ar None 2,000 
Copperweld Steel Company, cum. conv. pfd. ; 10,159 10,389 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 5“ conv. pfd. 2,100 2,800 
Davega Stores Corporation, common 18,350 None (1) 
Engineers Public Service Company, Inc., $5 divd. cum. pfd. None 2,140 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc., $5.50 cum. divd. pfd. None 760 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc., $6 cum. divd. pfd. None 100 
Florsheim Shoe Company, The, class ‘‘A’’ common__-_ 200 1,200 
Franklin Simon & Co., Ine., 7“ cum. pfd._ 530 670 
General Motors Corporation, common 124,206 49,100 (2) 
Jewel Tea Company, Inc., common __- 2,429 2,419 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., capital None 5,980 
Madison Square Garden Corporation, capital 37,600 38,200 
Mead Corporation, The, $5.50 pfd. ‘‘B”’ ake 3,200 3,220 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, capital : radaaelte 84,413 84,414 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company— 
$5 cumulated convertible preferred____________~_- 32,800 34,200 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., adj. preferred a 9,267 9,467 
Pacific Finance Corporation of California, common __-_-_-_~ None 100 
Plymouth Oil Company, common-_ skein ae 16,284 16,584 
Safeway Stores, Incorporated, 5‘ cum. preferred : 93 95 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen Company, common_.___-__-.---_-~ 2,642 2,304 
Sinclair Oil Corporation, common __-_ ‘ 1,104,125 954,125 
Sterling Drug, Inc., capital____- as EE Ses ye 8,634 9,034 
Transamerica Corporation, capital ie . 1,220,100 1,223,956 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., 5’- cum, pfd.__ 3,225 3,275 
Universal Laboratories, Inc., preferred 4 acmehenie 6,712 1,568 (3) 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp., preferred___- Piptrien 58,831 64,831 


NOTES 


(1) Acquired 100; retired 18,450. 


(2) Acquired 5,900 shares; disposed of 81,006 as bonus to employees. 
(3) Figures adjusted to reflect status after merger in June of 1943 and subse- 
quent changes to date. 


The New York Curb Exchange made available on Aug. 18 the 
following list of issuers of fully listed securities which have reported 
changes in their holdings of reacquired stock: 


Shares Shares 

Previously Per Latest 

Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
American General Corp., common ‘ ae 3 Sates 385,460 385,472 
Carman & Co., Inc., class ‘‘A’’ & Bes a 50 pS igs 530 605 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., *‘A’’ common atin 10,869 11,056 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., 6% preferred See 9,366 9,566 
Equity Sorporation, $3. conv. preferred_ = > 55,698 56,748 
Esquire, Inc., capital__- : 3 5 2 ala Bhs Ee 44,163 46,163 
General Finance Corp., 5% ‘‘A’’ preferred iii WWE 41,086 42,077 
Lane Bryant, Inc., 7% preferred_ aula - 80 180 
Midland Oil Corporation, $2 conv. preferred ae 12,045 12,095 
Nehi Corporation, first preferred_______-_~- FPS: eo 34 44 
Ogden Corporation, common____-_-_-~-- eae ee. 453 457 
Paramount Motors Corp., common __-_--- pl RP pee - Se B 76,021 76,321 
Root Petroleum Co., $1.20 conv. pref. Pate leap oe So 6,917 7,017 
Starrett Corporation, v. t. c. common : =< ‘ 26 27 
Trunz, Inc., common__-_-_-_-_- ep. Se Seer 19,456 19,595 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., common______~_--~-- 12,243 12,247 











June Hotel Sales Higher 


In its August bulletin, Horwath & Horwath, New York, public 
accountants, report that, “nearly all the cities and sections had larger 
gains over a year ago in June than in May, and the over-all increase 
in total sales was 12% compared with 9% the month before. The 
Pacific Coast led with one of 15%, followed closely by New York 
City with 14%; and proof that the whole country is sharing in the 
present good business is found in the fact that the third largest im- 
provement is scored by the group of widely scattered miscellaneous 
hotels. All Others; its pickup in total business over June, 1943, was 
13%.” 

“Whereas,” says the report, “the rule for quite a long time was 
much larger increases in restaurant than in room sales, there is now 


a tendency in the other direction, and our table actually shows two. 


small declines of 1% each in restaurant sales from a year ago—for 
Philadelphia and Cleveland. Both were caused by considerable drops 
in beverage business and Texas too shows one in those sales. A 
strikingly contrasted picture is presented by the Pacific Coast, which 
not only has a larger increase in restaurant sales than in rooms, but 
also a much larger one in beverage sales than in food—28% compared 
with 15%. 

“Worth noting this month is a new high average occupancy of 
94% for New York; the lowest ever recorded for that city in these 
reports was 37% in July, 1932, and the lowest for any June was 47% 
that same year—exactly half that for June, 1944.” The firm supplies 
the following statistical data: 























JUNE, 1944, COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1943 Room 
———_—_—Sales, Increase or Decrease — Occupancy Ratet 

Total June June Increase 

Total* Rooms Restaurant Food Beverages 1944 1943 or Decr. 

New York City. +14% +14% + 15% +15% +15% 94° 88% + 7% 
Chicago aS ag + 8B + 7 + 8 + 5 88 84 + 3 
Philadeiphia -.. + 4 +. 7 — 1 + 5 — 8 82 82 + 7 
Washington __.__ + 5 +11 + 4 + 2 +13 96 93 + 7 
Cleveland - ~ + 8 — 1 +12 —-15 87 85 + § 
Fe ee ee +10 +14 +21 + 1 91 89 + 8 
Pacific Coast _._ +15 +12 +19 +15 +28 85 81 + 7 
I etn + § + 4 + 7 +12 —15 92 92 + 4 
All others __--- +13 +11 +14 +16 +11 87 81 + 3 

Wwtal. =. ..c6n tS +10% +14% +157 +12% 88% 84% + 5% 

Year to Date. +14% +11% +17% +17% +17% 88% 83% + 5% 

MONTHLY TOTALS FOR LAST SIX MONTHS 

June, 1944--.__. +12% +10% +14% +15% +12% 88% 84% + 5% 
May -_- ee Sh + 7 +10 +11 + 8 88 85 + 4 
ee, Se eee ee +11 +18 +18 +17 88 83 + § 
Ne act dae GE +12 +19 +19 +20 88 83 + 6 
February +17 +13 +21 +20 +22 88 82 + 5 
January --.---- +18 +14 +22 +21 +23 87 81 - ¢ 


+The i-rm “rates” wherever used refers to the average sales per occupied room 
and not to scheduled rates. *Rooms and restaurant only. 
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Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances Outstanding On 
| July 31 Decrease To $1 10,250,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptances outstanding on July 
| 31 amounted to $110,250,000, a decrease of $1,425,000 from the June 30 
total, according to the monthly acceptance survey issued Aug. 14 by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. As compared with a year 
ago, the July 31 total represents a loss of $28,442,000. 


In the month-to-month comparison, imports, domestic shipments, 
dollar exchange, and those based on goods stored in or shipped be- 
tween foreign countries were lower, and exports and domestic ware- 
house credits were higher, while in the yearly analysis all the items 
for July, 1944 are lower than a year ago. 
| The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 





BANKERS DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 








Federal Reserve District— July 31, °44 June 30, '44 July 31, '43 
SE a ee a eae eee $20,450,000 $18,999,000 $28,442,000 
i i ES ee 64,696,000 66,716,000 79,809,000 
RI ia a ie NS. 6,715,000 6,357,000 7,203,000 
Pat et en eee ee 1,876,000 709,000 1,443,000 
A EEE PERN NS cee Yee 1,036,000 1,189,000 1,719,000 
a ian criiaicninses ib on ensenimceite medina 2,676,000 3,115,000 2,019,000 
te ee a ee 4,247,000 4,059,060 5,273,000 
ee aad cit desaviiesc akcv escio wire an abapahiian 747,000 937,000 687,000 
Oe INN cas. crea chininnienognues nes ehtiodanis 64,000 69,000 273,000 
0 ST a a Paver et hha TS OE eee 
el eel ARTES IN eR tlt oO 142,000 108,000 549,000 
eee ee ee 7,601,000 9,417,000 11,275,000 

NE OI a i $110,250,000 $111,675,000 $138,692,000 
Decrease for month_______$1,425,000 Decrease for year___---~ $28,442,000 


ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 


July 31, '44 June 30, '44 July 31, '43 
a $72,319,000 $73,943,000 $81,471,000 
NS ERE Ie PT ESI 11,729,000 10,764,000 11,809,000 
Domestic shipments_______________- 8,858,000 9,152,000 9,785,000 
Domestic warehouse credits_______ in 15,005,000 14,734,000 25,507,000 
ee teas FN) SEB 193,000 226,000 195,000 
Based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries________- 2,146,000 2,856,000 9,925,000 


BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 
Own bills___.$46,498,000 Bills of others____$41,209,000 
Increase for month_________-_-__$1,188,000 


Total____$87,707,000 


CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES, AUG. 14, 1944 


Days Dealers’ Buying Rates Dealers’ Selling Rates 
{A vp) 16 
gle Ctabaes Vy 16 
90 _-- - Ya Ye 
120 -- aan 1s YW 
150 wreome amie 54 Ys 
GREE Fat 5g 16 


The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 
volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 
month since June 30, 1941: 








1941— $ 1942— $ 1943— $ 
amg. 30... 197,472,000 Se : ees 139,304,000 | Aug. 31__----- 130,244,000 
eps. . 20... 176,801,000 te, —— 123,494,000 | Sept. 30__-__-_ 117,016,000 
SEES, Aan piraiacounaci 184,806,009 eS ee 118,581,000 | Oct. 30_---_-_ 114,883,000 
a et ES 193,590,000 a a 116,067,000 | Nov. 30__-__~~- 121.249 une 
Gees Siac oo. 194,220,000 mee. - 31. xi 118,039,000 | Dec. 31_------ 116,814,000 

1942— 1943— 1944— 

See 197,278,000 Jan. 30..----. 119,682,000 | Jan. 31_____-- 120,497,000 
Pee, 20..6.-5. 190,010,000 ee 127,062,000 | Feb. 29_-_---- 134,772,000 
tt: | EAS 182,675,000 it 129,818,000 | Mar. 31__----~- 129,358,000 
RTs: FR nine 177,293,000 BOP. Bbincacans 128,350,000 | Apr. 29__.---- 125,566,000 
MAY BO s.c..% 173,906,000 May 29-.-.-... 135,815,000 | May 31_--_-~-- 113,139,000 
June 30........- 162,849,000 ae ne 139,846,000 | June 30____.__ 111,675,000 
ey | Ra 156,302,000 P| at: SS 138,692,000 July 31__.---- 110,250,000 





Stee! Output Again Declines — Orders Heavy— 
War Pressure Continues—General Buying Lags 


“Factors, more or less non-operative since America entered the 
war, have begun to creep into the steel industry market within the 
past few weeks,” the “Iron Age” states in its issue of today (Aug. 24), 
further adding: “While some of them are still quite weak; others bear 
all the earmarks of those items which, during normal times, estab- 
lish definite trends in the iron and steel industry. 

“Within the past week the scrap©@ 





Aug. 21, compared with 96.0% one 
week ago, 95.9% one month® ago, 
and 99.4% one year ago. 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning Aug. 21 is equivalent to 
1,692,800 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,719,600 
tons one week ago, 1,717,800 tons 
one month ago, and 1,732,500 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets on Aug. 21, stated in part as 
follows: 

“Increasingly definite indica- 
tion that the European war is in 
its closing phases is bringing a 
pause in placing of steel orders 
for both near and remote delivery. 

“Little change is apparent in 
pressure for delivery of tonnage 
already on books but consumers 
are not placing as much business 
as recently. Mills are under heavy 
pressure for essential war needs 
but in some other directions eas- 
ing is apparent and the situation 
is irregular. 


“At mid-August, when preduc- 
ers were permitted to begin ship- 
ments against the follewing 
month’s commitments, if they are 
in a position to do so, there have 
been relatively few requests from 
consumers or warehousemen for 
advance tonnage, some producers 
assert. While it is true the sold- 
up condition of mills is recognized, 
it is pointed out that if the situa 
tion were as tight as recently buy- 
ers at least would have tried to 
obtain shipments. An _ eastern 
plate producer reported that he 
had not received any request of 
this character. Some jobbers are 
not doing as much business as for- 
merly and an increasing disposi- 
tion is shown by consumers to 
take steel as it is due, without 
seeking to advance their orders. 

“Plate buying is easier, with 
most producers offering December 
and January. 


“Work has been completed on 
allocation of steel requirements 
for fourth quarter with tonnage 
practically the same as for third 
quarter. It is understood it is at 
about 110% of rated capacity. Tin 
plate export requirements have 
increased for fourth quarter, the 





markets throughout the country 
have become definitely weaker, 
which has been reflected, either 
by actual quotations and sales be- 
low the OPA ceilings or by a 
‘complete lack of activity. In nor- 
/mal times such factors have al- 
| ways indicated the imminence of 
|}a downward trend in scrap prices. 
_Whether or not this will mate- 
rialize in the present case remains 
to be seen, but district reports 
‘seem to definitely indicate an 
overall lower level in iron and 
steel scrap prices. The defeat of 
Germany, which apparently is be- 
‘ing anticipated in the present 
‘scrap market movements, will, 
‘when it becomes a definite fact, 
probably have a more concrete 





elines in quotations of various 
grades of scrap have been noted 
this week in such districts as New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland, and the absence of 
springboard payments, a device 
for bringing scrap in from out of 
the district, is practically univer- 
sal. 

“On the steel order front, mar- 
ket trends this week are mixed. 
Currently orders are heavy, ship- 
ments are strong and backlogs are 
undergoing little change. This is 


especially true in such centers as 





Pittsburgh and Cleveland where 


effect upon scrap quotations. De-’ 


the shell steel program is exert- 
ing the greatest effect upon steel] 
production schedules. The Pitts- 
burgh area, where demand for 
heavier products is predominant, 
shows little or no sign of slack- 
ening order volume. Current re- 
ports of restricted buying and 
heavy cancellations are not borne 
out in that area. Practically all 
major steel districts report no 
heavy volume of cancellations. 


“Tonnage for the principal out- 
standing war programs now ap- 
pears to have been placed with 
the possible exception of the shell 
steel program. Reduced buying as 
result of war contracts is expected 
to materialize in the coming 
months. Significant along this line 
is the report that the Maritime 
Commission, which has been an 
exceptionally heavy buyer of 
plates may become a less impor- 
tant customer towards the end of 
the year. WPB is understood to 
be considering a reduction in the 
Maritime steel directives for De- 
cember.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Aug. 21 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
‘having 94% of the steel capacity 
lof the industry will be 94.5% of 
capacity for the week beginning 





Tin Plate Advisory Committee has 
been told. Production require- 
ments for fourth quarter will be 
750,000 tons. The major portion 
of 148,000 tons earmarked for ex- 
port has been allocated for lend- 
lease requirements of about 82.- 
000 tons, the remaining tonnage 
being allotted to Latin-American 
requirements.” 


RR 

Williamson Quits Bank Post 

Frederick E. Williamson, a di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York since Jan. 1, 
1942, has, for reasons of health, 
tendered his resignation as a di- 
rector. The board of directors of 
the bank, at its meeting held on 
August 17, accepted Mr. William- 
son’s resignation, said Beardsley 
Ruml, Chairman of the board of 
the bank on Aug. 17. He added: 
“Mr. Williamson was elected as 
a class B director of this bank for 
a term of three years ending Dec. 
31, 1944, by member banks in 
Group 2 which consists of banks 
with capital and surplus of more 
than $300,000 and less than $10,- 
000,000. 
“In view of the fact that a reg- 
ular election by the member 
banks in Group 2 is scheduled to 
be held this fall for the purpose 
of electing a class A director and 
a class B director for the three- 
year term commencing Jan. 1, 
1945, a special election will not be 
held for the purpose of electing a 
director to fill the unexpired por- 
tion of Mr. Williamson’s term 
ending Dec. 31, 1944.” 


Eddy Envoy To Arabia 

On August 11 the Senate con- 
firmed the nomination of Col. 
William A. Eddy, of the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, as a special Envoy and 








Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
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Mocdy’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


«  Moody’s computed 
given in the following table: 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES? 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
Aug. 22 119.88 112.75 118.60 117.40 112.37 103.30 106.92 114 27 117.20 

21 119.88 112.75 118.60 117.20 12.56 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.20 
19 Stock Exchange Closed By 
18 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.20 11237 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
17 119.83 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
16 119.83 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
15 119.86 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.40 
119.92 112.75 118.80 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
12 _ 119.88 112.75 118.80 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
il 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
See 119.88 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.00 
9_ 120.01 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.26 
8 120.03 112.56 118.80 117.90 112.19 102.20 196.74 4314.97 197 “6 
. SARE? 120.00 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.20 
5... 120.05 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.60 
| ees 120.08 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.29 
3 ae 120.14 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.2i 
ee 120.14 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.26 
1 _ 4120.09 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.20 
July 28 _- 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112:19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.00 
21 120.18 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.20 
14 _ 120.23 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.59 114.08 117.40 
7 _ 120.27 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40 
June 30 _ 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.20 106.04 113.89 117.40 
23 120.13 112.19 118.40 116.80 112.00 102.63 106.04 113.89 117.20 
16 _ 120.01 112.19 118.40 116.61 112.00 102.63 105.86 113.70 117.22 
a... _ 119.88 112.19 118.60 116.61 111.81 102.46 105.69 113.89 117.2¢ 
2 _ 119.99 112.19 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.46 105.86 113.385 117.90 
May 26 _ 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.6 
19_- _ 119.59 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.61 102.13 105.86 113.89 116.86 
i) eee — 119.48 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 101.64 105.52 113.89 116.80 
5__.__._.. 119.48 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.52 113.7¢ 116.4 
Apr. 28_____.. 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.4! 
Ss a 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 10081 104.66 113.70 116.22 
ES es 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.2 
‘  f owee 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.4) 
High 1°44 120.44 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.56 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.4f 
Low 1944___._. 119.34 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 
High 1943... 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 
low 3943... 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

1 Year Ago 
Aug. 21, 1943 120.20 111.25 119.20 116.80 111.62 99.04 103.30 114.08 117.00 

2 Years Ago 
Aug. 22, 1942. 117.93 107.09 117.00 113.31 108.16 92.06 96.54 111.62 114.08 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 

1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups’ 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus 
Aug.:22.....- 1.81 3.02 3.72 2.78 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.79 

TER as 1.81 3.02 2.72 2.79 3.03 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.79 

19_ ts Stock Exchange Closed. 
18__ 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
EP USES 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
ear ae 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
| ee Se 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.78 
_, ee 1.80 3.02 2.71 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
ae te 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
| PE ae 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
, te ee 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.80 
Eee 1.80 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
_ eer 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.80 
, aie 1.80 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.79 
| RS: & 2 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.89 
Mein beg 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
, 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.°.9 
ps ene 1.°9 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.95 2" 
) Wiaee a 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.7° 
Gk ES Ee 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.49 
i tas csi 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.79 
RE gece 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.37 2.95 2.78 
Ee 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 3.38 2.95 2.78 
June 30_______ 1.79 3.04 3:72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 
ane 1.79 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.06 3.59 3.39 2.96 2.79 
_  Bhowaets 1.80 3.05 2.73 2.82 3.06 3.59 3.40 2.97 2.79 
__ PERS. 1.82 3.05 2.72 2.82 3.07 3.60 3.41 2.96 2.79 
- Se 1.81 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.60 3.40 2.96 2.80 
ay 062.04 a 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.95 2.80 
Sas 1.84 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.62 3.40 2.96 2.81 
+ 1.85 3.06 2.72 2.81 347 3.65 3.42 2.96 2.81 
_ a ae 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.42 2.97 2.83 
1.86 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 
| 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.84 
RNG, Wes econoncinie 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.11 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 
Sth Ee 1.87 3.12 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
High 1944__-- 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.85 
iw 1944. ___ 1.77 3.02 2.71 2.78 2.03 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.78 
a ae 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
Low 1943_-__- 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 

1 Year Ago i 
Aug. 21, 1943_ 1.84 3.10’ 2.69 2.81 3.08 3.81 3.55 2.95 2.80 

2 Years Ago | 
Aug. 22, 1942_ 2.02 3.33 -1/1'2.80 2.99 3.27 4.27 3.97 3.08 2.95 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
fn the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


Non-Ferrous Metals — Lead Consumption Close 
To Peak Levels—Slah Zinc Stocks At New High 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of August 

17, stated: “Demand for September lead was quite active during the 
last week, with consumption at close to peak levels. Call for copper 
and zinc for delivery next month remained on the conservative side, 
indicating that consumers expect to encounter no difficulties in ob- 
taining all of the metals required for the war program and limited 
civilian products. WPB issued an- ® + 
other one of its orders on recon-| Government’s stockpile of copper 
version, but immediate results in|}on June 30 amounted to 279,000 
expanding consumption of non-| tons. He added, however, that.on 
ferrous metals for civilian needs, the basis of present programs the 
are likely to be insignificant, the, stockpile is expected to drop to 
trade believes, as the manpower | around 130,000 tons a year from 
problem dominates the entire pro-|that date. Industry authorities 
_. Quicksilver on spot was| were at a loss in trying to calcu- 
rmly held and slightly higher|late just how this substantial 
sig were paid in this market.” | lowerng of the stockpile could be 
publication further goes on' brought about. The stockopile 

to say in part: probablly increased during July 


wv. Copper and August. 
Donald M. Nelsd4; head of WPB,| The July statistics of Copper 











revealed cn Aug. 15, that the Institute showed that deliveries 





bond prices and bond yield averages are 


| 


declined to 121,705 tons. The fig- 
ure was somewhat lower than 
anticfpated, and reflected tempo- 
rary slackening in activity at fab- 
ricating plants, due to vacations, 


|repairs, etc. 


| 
t 





‘tightly held and as the week} 


".) 


Canada produced 23,873 tons of 
copper in June, against 24,179 tons 
in May. 

Lead 

As expected, demand for lead 
was quite active during the last 


week, following the trend of re-| 


cent months. Consumers have} 
been asked to mail statements to} 
WPB on Aug. 16 showing the) 


quantity of foreign metal that will | 
be needed next month to cover | 
their requirements. 

Domestic sales of lead for the} 
week amounted to 9,566 tons, | 
against 7,344 tons in the week 
previous. 

Canada produced 9,872 tons of | 
lead during June, making the 
otal for the first half of the year 
76,117 tons, against 119,818 tons 
in the Jan.-June period of 1943. 


Zinc 

Buying of zinc for September 
jelivery will increase in a day or 
two, following receipt of alloca- 
tion certificates from Washington. 

Shipments of slab zinc during 
July amounted to 62,951 _ tons, 
which compares with 65,785 tons 
n June and an average of 73,960 
tons monthly for 1943, according 
to the American Zinc Institute. 
Output declined in July, but not 
sufficiently to keep stocks from 
noving upward to a new high of 
234,249 tons at the end of the 
month. 

The slab zinc statistics for June 


and July, in tons, compare as 
follows: 
June July 
Production - ; .~ heer 72,947 
Production, daily 2,436 2,353 
Shipments: 
Domestic . *65,488 62,951 
Export, etc. 297 a 
Totais . *65,785 62,951 
Stock at end 224,953 234,949 


*Corrected. 


Production of slab zinc during 
the first seven months of 1944 to- 
taled 566,893 tons, which com- 
pares with 556,912 tons in the 
came period last year. 


Magnesium 


The magnesium industry is en- 
tirely capable of supplying all 
possible needs of the Government, 
either for domestic use or for ex- 
port, and the stockpile (about 
100,000,000 Ib.) is of such propor- 
tions as to give ample insurance 
against any kind of shortage, Wil- 
lard H. Dow, President of the Dow 
Chemical Co., informed Donald 
M. Nelson, Chairman of WPB, last 
week. He asked WPB to remove 
at once all controls from the 
magnesium industry and to per- 
mit it to function as a private in- 
dustry. Such a course, Mr. Dow 
maintains, would save the people 
money, because the Government 
could buy magnesium on a com- 
petitive basis. 

Tin 

Shipments of tinplate during the 
first half of 1944 totaled 1,276,428 
tons, which compares with 1,233,- 
712 tons in the same period last 
year, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute reports. Hot-dipved plate 
accounted for 76% of the total 
shipped in the Jan.-June period 
of the current year, and electro- 
lytic 24%. Consumption of tin by 
the tinplate industry amounted to 
about 12,000 tons in the half-year 
period, according to trade esti- 
mates. : 

The market for tin was feature- 
less. Straits quality tin for ship- 
ment was as follows, in cents per 
pound: 


Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Rue 1b... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Be Bs etek 52.000 52.000 52.000 
mes 2938 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 14_...._ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 15_ _. §2.000 52.0090 52.000 
fe 6... 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c per pound. 


Quicksilver 
Spot and nearby quicksilver was 


Civil Engineering Construction $158,561 ,C00 
In July 


Civil engineering construction in continental United States to- 
tals $158,561,000 for July, an average of $39,640,000 for each of the 
four weeks of the month. This weekly average volume, not includ- 
ing the construction by military engineers abroad, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 26% above the aver- 
age for the five weeks of June, 1944, but 33% below the average for 
the five weeks of July, 1943, as reported to “Engineering News- 
Record” and made public on Aug. 3. The report added in part. 

Private construction, on the weekly average basis, tops last 
month by 47% and is 46% higher than in the month last year. Public 
construction is up 20% compared with a month ago as both state and 
municipal work and federal volume report gains. Compared with a 
year ago, however, public work is down 43% as a result of the 51% 
decrease in federal. State and municipal volume is 37% higher 
than in the 1943 month. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 month, last 
month, and the current month are: 


July, 1943 June, 1944 July, 1944 

(5 weeks) (5 weeks) (4 weeks) 
Total U. S. Construction___ $296,288,000 $157,811,000 $158,561,000 
Private Construction ______ 32,704,000 32,569,000 38,293 000 
Public Construction _____ 263 584,000 125,242 000 120,268,000 
State and Municipal_____ 23.200,000 31,687,000 25,460,000 


FOUNEE Gudidee oes 240,384,000 93,555,000 94,808,000 


The July volume brings the 1944 seven-month construction to 
$1,050,391,000, a total 49% below the $2,062,540,000 reported for the 
period in 1943. Private construction, $239,774,000, is 6% lower than 
last year, and public work, $810,617,000, is down 55% due to the 60% 
drop in federal volume. State and municipal construction is 9% 
higher than in the first seven months of 1943. 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes for July totals $1,111,014,- 
000, a volume that compares with $2,424,122,000 in July, 1943. The 
current monith’s financing is made up of $8,650,000 in state and 
municipal bond sales; $500,000 in corporate security issues; $330,000 
in RFC loans for construction; and $1,101,534,000 in federal appro- 





priations for military and departmental construction. 
New construction financing for the seven months of 1944, $1,554,- 
291,000, is 47% below the $2,921,188,000 reported for the correspond- 


ing period in 1943. 








ended sellers regarded $105 per 
flask as the low on round lots, 
with small parcels bringing from 
$106 to $108 per flask. Production 
for July probably was even 
smaller than that of June, and 
August may drop below the July 
level, according to trade authori- 
ties. Most of the buying interest 
has been confined to spot and 
nearby metal. October forward 
quotations are wholly nominal. 


Silver 

Press advices from Bombay 
state that the Indian Government 
is combating the _ inflationary 
trend in silver prices in that mar- 
ket by offering Lend-Lease metal 
obtained from the United States. 
The price at Bombay has ad- 
vanced to around $1.06 an ounce. 
Monetary authorities point out 
that prices obtaining for precious 
metals in foreign markets are not 
a true reflection of what sellers 
would obtain in a free market. 
Controls and other local factors 
tend to distort price relationships. 

The London market for silver 
was unchanged last week at 23!ed. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%4c., w.th 
domestic metal at 70%5c. 


Gold 


Production of gold in the United 
States during June dropped to 
69.443 oz., a new low for the war 
period. according to figures re- 
leased by the American Bureau of 


Metal Statistics. Production in 
May was 82,318 cz. and in June 
last year 112,709 oz. 

Gold output fer the first half of 
1944 was 505,560 oz., against 748,- 
481 oz. in the same period last 
year. 





Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 


‘Tuesaday. Augi 15.3066. ok ou 249.8 
Wednesday, Aug. 16_-.._....____- 250.1 
SR a en EOE OR Serene 9 250.3 
en, A Oo test a SS 250.8 
peetrany; Mme. Wii tk nw | Oe 
ie RE: Ea ee 
Zeeenay,. Ate. B25 2.4 
Two weeks ago, Aug. 8__.-_______- 249.2 
RS i ene 
Year ago, Aug. 21, 1943_._.._..... 245.0 
2s ee. ee Dt 

oe, ee a pein Sete 240.2 
1944 High, March 17____-__- ee 

ey Ge sn. 2s 247.0 





Institute Of Life Ins. 
Forms Women’s Div. 


Establishment of a Women’s 
Division of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, under the direction of 
Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, was 
announced on Aug. 17 by Holgar 
J. Johnson, President of the In- 
stitute. The new division will or- 
ganize activities in the women’s 
field with the objective of reach- 
ing both the women who are own- 
ers of life insurance and those 
who are beneficiaries. It will co- 
operate with national women’s or- 
ganizations, assist in program 
planning for local groups and help 
in the preparation of magazine 
articles and radio programs di- 
rected to woman audiences. Its 
functions will be educational and 
not sales, seeking to carry the 
facts and fundamental data about 
life insurance to the women of the 
country. Mrs. Eberly’s first busi- 
ness activity was in the organiza- 
tion formed during World War I 
known as “Fatherless Children of 
France.” She later was put in 
charge of the office of 35 persons, 
directing the activities of 90 com- 
mittees throughout the United 
States. In 1940, Mrs. Eberly be- 
came assistant director of the Club 
Service Bureau of the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” and in 1943, she 
undertook a special project for the 
Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, being in charge 
of an exhibit and lecture series 
on “Inter-American Cooperation 
in the War Effort.” She lectured 
before 50 organizations through- 
out the country on this project. 

Mrs. Eberly, a graduate of Bar- 
nard College, is taking over the 
new division of the Institute this 
month and will initiate activities 
among women’s organizations for 
this fall. “The Women’s Division 
will be one of the Institute’s im- 
portant undertakings,” Mr. John- 
son said. “Its establishment,” he 
added, “‘has long been under con- 
sideration in full recognition of 
the fact that behind most of the 
130,000,000 policies in force are 
women as beneficiaries. This will 


be a women’s division, directed 
by women, in the sole interests of 
women. On that basis, it should 
prove of invaluable benefit to 
everyone in the life insurance 
business.” pie 
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Weekly Goal And Coke Production Statistics National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price: 


| are terminated.” 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the Interior, | 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in 
the week ended Aug. 12, 1944, is estimated at 12,110,000 net tons, | 
an increase of 110,000 tons, or 0.9%, over the preceding week. In|} 
the corresponding week of 1943 output amounted to 12,150,000 tons. 
Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to Aug. 12, 1944, 
totaled 389,530,000 tons, as against 360,311,000 tons in the same period 
in 1943, a gain of 8.1%. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite for the week ended Aug. 12, 1944, was estimated 
at 1,239,000 tons, an increase of 18,000 tons (1.5%) over the pre- 
ceding week. When compared with the output in the week ended 
Aug. 14, 1943, there was, however, a decrease of 95,000 tons, or 7.1%. 
The calendar year to date shows an increase of 7.2% when compared 
with the corresponding period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Aug. 12, 
1944. showed a decrease of 19,700 tons when compared with the 
output for the week ended Aug. 5, 1944, and was 38,400 tons less 
than for the corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 





—_———Week Ended——_————-_ — January 1 to Date————— 
Bituminous coal Aug.12, Aug. 5, Aug. 14, Aug. 12, Aug. 14, Aug. 14, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 


Total incl. mine fuel 12.110.000 12.090.009 12.35N.0NN 389 520 NNY BEN 777 AWN Q7IT CAE HANK 
Daily average __ 2,018,000 2,000,000 2,025,000 2,039,000 1,877,000 1,428,000 | 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 








(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tAug.12, $Aug. 5, Aug. 14, Aug. 12, Aug. 14, Aug. 14, 

Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,239,000 1,221,000 1,334,000 40,364,000 37,665,000 32,370,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,189,000 1,172,000 1,281,000 38,751,000 36,158,000 30,752,000 

Beehive coke— 
United States total 124,800 144,500 163,200 4,751,200 4,768,700 2,235,000 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
Operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annua! returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 




















Aug. 5, July 29, Aug. 7, Aug.7, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
CO EE: ee 373,000 402,000 361,000 | 253,000 
csi nin stats <o colol heen alomdapseieinaindl ot 5,000 5,000 5,000 2,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-_-_-__ 87,000 90,000 82,000 59,000 
SN las SCOR ale il ian ae 130,000 145,000 151,000 90,000 
Georgia and North Carolina__- 1,000 1,000 1,000 5 
ti ale acs ahcbiengioatiniaelgergnainen 1,462,000 1,440,000 1,432,000 634,000 
Ng tik Siena ecege> axle cin oenee'enasiinanetp 530,000 570,000 518,000 235,000 
NP nie eee 35,000 41,000 39,000 37,000 
Kansas and Missouri_______-_~- 168,000 181,000 138,000 92,000 
Kentucky—Eastern___-__---_-- 970,000 1,013,000 923,000 667,000 
Kentucky—Western______-_-___ 352,000 406,000 299,000 122,000 
NL Rh el RIP IO 40,000 40,000 38,000 27,000 
NN i di ca eis co cco nines ae 2,000 1,000 4,000 7,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)-_--. 79,000 75,000 78,000 42,000 
I an gecesi magia ge 30.000 31,000 37,000 28,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 42,000 42,000 30,000 19,000 
RR AIST: ie a a 670,000 678,000 638,000 346,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous )-_--- 2,920,000 3,030,000 2,985,000 2,015,000 
ENR ale hae aa 124,600 150,000 141,000 96,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite )_~ 3,000 2,000 2,000 19,000 
SARs S 2 ne Mee nee 130,000 124,000 106,000 46,000 
eS TRE Sen 370,000 386,000 397,000 272,000 
tena 30,000 28,000 22,000 30,000 
¢ West Virginia—Southern__--- 2.151.000 2,200,000 2,315,000 1,764,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern_-_-_~-- 1,142,000 1,155,000 983.000 481.000 
a hil ac cas taneshiiciniidih 154,000 154,000 158,000 95,000 
§Other Western States________ * * . * 

Total bituminous & lignite__ 12,000,000 12,390,000 11,883,000 7,478,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite____-__ 1,221,000 1,237,000 1,309,000 511,000 

I, Ge I sd cetiincine 13,221,000 13,627,000 13,192.000 7,989,000 


+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. {Incluces Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 





Juiy War Gosts Lower 


War expenditures by the U. S. Government in July amounted 
to $7,355,000,000, a decrease of $602,000,000, or 7.6%, from expendi- 
tures in June, according to figures compiled by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and announced on Aug. 17 by the War Production Board, which 
also reported: 

“Average daily war spending in July totaled $282,900,000, as 
compared with $306,000,000 in June. The July daily expenditures 
were the lowest of any month this calendar year. 

“From July 1, 1940, through July 31, 1944, expenditures for war 
purposes amounted to $207,200,000,000. 

“These figures include checks cleared by the Treasury and pay- 
able from war appropriations and net outlays of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries. 

“Monthly war expenditures and the average daily rates from 
the first quarter of 1941 to July, 1944, inclusive, are listed in the 
following table: 


UNITED STATES WAR EXPENDITURES MONTHLY AND DAILY RATE 
January, 1941—July, 1944 


(In millions of dollars) 





Monthly Number of Days Daily 

1941— Expenditures Checks were Cleared Rate 
1st quarter monthly average__~-~---~------- 684 25 $27.4 
2nd quarter monthly average_--_---------- 897 26 34.5 
3rd quarter monthly average__------------ 1,253 26 48.2 
4th quarter monthly average__---~--~------ 1,797 25 71.9 
Teee-—le-menens -t06R) 2. 52,406 310 $169.1 
$9463--12-month total... +t 85,135 312 $272.9 

1944— 

Janwtety —.. ~~. oo 7,416 26 285.2 
Webrdary ...-..-~--—_-------------------- 7,808 25 312.3 
prea Na eee nee 7,948 27 294.4 
April _--_----.--------------------------- 7,493 25 299.7 
ETS SLA ae een ve ca 27 293.3 
te i a relinggey eines meiintnn 7,957 26 306.0 | 
July ------------------------------------ 7,355 26 282.9 


Index Continues Fractional Decline 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by 


| The National Fertilizer Association and made public Aug. 21, declined 
| fractionally to 138.3 in the week ending Aug. 19 from 138.4 in the 


preceding week. A month ago this index registered 138.2 and a 
yvar ago 159.1, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Associa- 
tion’s report went on to say: 

The farm products group receded slightly. Although there were 
lower quotations on one grade of wheat, higher quotations on another 
grade of wheat and on rye caused the grains index number io 
advance slightly. Lower prices on ewes more than offset the small 
increase on cattle. A sharp decrease in the price of eggs took the 
foods group to the lowest level in the last eight-week period. The 
textiles group index number moved into higher ground, reflecting 
higher prices for raw cotton and gingham. All other group indexes 
remained unchanged from the previous week’s level. 

During the week seven price series advanced and three declined; 
in the preceding week there were two advances and nine declines, 
and in the second preceding week ther were nine advances and 
four declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939—100* 





% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Zach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Aug. 19, Aug. 12, July 22, Aug. 21, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 

25.3 ath siceahibelnuincdunvainguatadianiieguad , 139.9 141.4 140.8 138.5 

8 Se er 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.6 

oo | Ee Ea 163.1 163.1 163.1 160.7 

23.0 i i Ro, TRNAS AIEEE, 161.0 161.4 160.7 154.9 
I cabal an eee gin Kilns: ak abs 206.4 202.1 202.8 192.7 

I oss ve cinithtcniceneepantaedisnabiesaracala onic 155.2 154.9 158.9 146.8 
LRT OL a SS ET 155.4 157.0 154.6 151.2 

Fg Be gOS DERE eae OR 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities____- ~~ . 132.2 132.2 132.2 131.0 
8.2 pe” ER, Marlee ch ES gear thea 153.1 152.5 152.6 150.1 
7.1 ) PE ASE SS ENN Pane es se Or 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 OE AIG ALT 154.0 154.0 154.0 152.5 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs___--__---_-~-. 126.9 126.9 126.9 126.6 
a Poertiiiner materials... sne 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 

an BI Nc cata act th ada be innbnnds iinet 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.8 
a I ie icmencibeeities 104.5 104.5 104.5 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined___--___--__---. 138.3 138.4 138.2 135.1 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Aug. 19, 1944, 107.7; 
Aug. 21, 1943, 105.2. 


Aug. 12, 1944, 107.8, and 





Civil Engineering Construction Tops Week 
Ago And Year Ago For Second Successive Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$42,335,000 for the week, and for the second successive week tops 
both a week ago and a year ago. The week’s volume, not including 
the construction by military engineers abroad. American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 7% higher than last week, 
2% higher than in the corresponding week last year, and 9% above 
the previous four-week moving average as reported to “Engineering 
News-Record” and made public on Aug. 17. The report continued 
as follows: 

Public work, with an increase of 25% over a week ago and a 
gain of 15% over a year ago, is responsible for the higher total, as 
private construction is 64% and 62% lower, respectively, than last 
week and last year. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,164,- 
051,000 for the 33-week period, a total 47% below the $2,183,450,000 
for the 1943 period. Private construction, $259,282,000, is 5% lower 
than last year, and public work, $904,769,000, is down 53% as a result 
of the 58% decline in Federal work. State and municipal volume is 
16% above a year ago. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 


Aug. 19,1943 Aug.10,1944 Aug. 17, 1944 
Total U. S. Construction $41,648,000 $39,507,000 $42,335,000 
Private Construction —-_ 7,320,000 7,844,000 2,800,000 
Public Construction -_-._ 34,328,000 31,663,000 39,535,000 
State and Municipal _~- 4,758,000 7,301,000 7,540,000 
PeGerel ——.. weicsinrds 29,570,000 24,362,000 31,995,000 


In the classified construction groups gains over last week are in 
sewerage, industrial buildings, and public buildings. Sewerage and 
public buildings report increases over the 1943 week. Subtotals for 
the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $376,000; 
sewerage, $1,541,000; bridges, $86,000; industrial buildings, $1,555,000; 
commercial building and large-scale private housing, $934,000; public 
buildings, $23,396,000; earthwork and drainage, $1,339,000; streets and 
roads, $5,128,000, and unclassified construction, $7,980,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $1,- 
947,000, and is made up entirely of state and municipal bond sales. 
The week’s new financing brings 1944 volume to $1,582,246,000 for 
the 33-week period, a total that compares with $2,925,355,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1943. 


Debt Liquidation Now To Prepare For Peace 
Is Urged By Heimann Of Credit Men’s Ass’n 


“Debt liquidation should be the ‘immediate concern of all in- 
dividuals, proprietorships and corporations,” declares Henry H. Hei- 
mann, Executive Manager-on-leave of the National Association of 
Credit Men, in his Monthly Business Review, released Aug. 15. He 
points out that “Dollars are reasonably easy now, making it more 
advantageous to liquidate debt at this time than in the post-war 


period. It cannot be too fre-©® 
quently stated that now is the| period.” “However,” he _ adds, 
“this matter of debt liquidation 


time for a business or for an in- 

dividual to build for his credit| should be studied by business in 

future. general. Even those engaged in 
war work, where it is sometimes 


“On the whole, debt liquidation 
among individuals, including the| impossible for producers of war 
materials to avoid sizeable loans 


agricultural class, has been quite 

satisfactory,’ Mr. Heimann points|or being considerably in debt, 
out, “and this portends well for! should at this time cast a weather 
individual credit in the post-war 














study the means and methods of 
liquidating it once war contracts 


Another point stressed by the 
chief of the credit executives’ or- 
ganization is the importance of 
keeping credit files in “shipshape” 
at this time. “It is only the short- 
sighted credit manager,” he says, 
“who has failed to keep his credit 
records up to date.” Mr. Heimann 
went on to say: 

“Whether or not these records 
are of normal value now when 
the Governmenf is such a large 
buyer, it is well to remember that 
they will be indispensable the mo- 
ment peace-time business returns. 
If a credit executive does not have 
his ledgers clean and his credit 
files full of adequate and up-to- 
the-minute information on the 
credit of his customers, he is fail- 
ing in his professional respon- 
sibility. 

“Every person in this nation 
desires the avoidance of large un- 
employment in the transition pe- 
riod from war to peace-time pro- 
duction. Up-to-the-minute credit 
records will accelerate the ac- 
ceptance of credits and can and 
will contribute towards imme- 
diate production in accelerating 
the flow of credit to deserving 
sources. 

“There is no world plan, thet 
has been submitted, that does not 
in some way involve credit. Not 
only the world’s recovery but the 
attainment of a sound economic 
and reasonably prosperous condi- 
tion in our own country depends 
largely upon credit, both Govern- 
and private. There has been con- 
siderable discussion, some sound 
and some in the opinion of many 
unsound, relative to the utilization 
of credit to bring health to a sick 
world. However, we should begin 
with our own domestic situation 
and study the ways and means to 
best make use of credit as the 
power line of business when we 
return to peace-time production.” 


soeeiientities ian apeeeneeeee 
July Living Costs Up 0.6% 

The cost of living of the aver- 
age family of wage earners and 
lower-salaried clerical workers in 
the United States rose 0.6% in 
July, after having been unchanged 
in June, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s re- 
port released on Aug. 17, which 
further stated: 

“The increase in living costs 
since the first of the year was 
1.1%; since January, 1941, base 
month of the “Little Steel” for- 
mula, the rise amounted to 22.1%. 
The July index was 25.0% above 
that for August, 1939. 

“Food prices in July advan 
1.2% over those of June, refl 
ing increased prices of eggs, po- 
tatoes and oranges. Housing costs 
rose very slightly — 0.1% —after 
remaining generally stable since 
July, 1942. There was no change 
from June to July in the costs of 
clothing, fuel and light, and sun- 
dries. 

“According to the Conference 
Board’s index of living costs on a 
wartime budget basis, July costs 
were 1.8% higher than those of 
July, 1943. Food costs were 0.4% 
lower than a year earlier, but 
other items in the family budget 
rose during the 12 months’ period: 
housing by 0.1%; clothing by 
4.0%; fuel and light by 2.8%, and 
sundries by 5.7%. 

“The purchasing value of the 
dollar, based on 100 cents to the 
dollar in 1923 goods, was 95.2 
cents in July, as compared with 
95.8 cents in June, and with 97.0 
cents in July, 1943.” 





PT Boat War Bond Exhibit 


Believing that the continuous 
sale of war bonds is vital to an 


early ending of the war, the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York 
recently opened a PT Boat War 
Bond Exhibit in its Fifth Avenue 
office to sell more war bonds now, 
it is announced by Guy Emerson 
of the Company. A preview was 








held on Aug. 9. The exhibit will 


eye upon their debt situation andremain open until Sept. 15. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 


Ended Aug. 12, 1944 Sets Another High Record 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Aug. 12, 1944 was 
4,667,300 barrels, again establishing a new high record. This was | 
an increase of 16,650 barrels per day over the previous peak reached | 
for the week ended Aug. 5, 1944, and exceeded the corresponding | 
week of 1943 by 427,900 barrels per day. The current figure was 
also 11,000 barrels per day higher than the daily average figure 
recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the 
month of August, 1944. Daily output for the four weeks ended Aug. 
12, 1944 averaged 4,635,450 barrels. Further details as reported by 
the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,560,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,708,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,428,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,976,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel oil, and 8,264,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during | 
the week ended Aug. 12, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that | 
week 81,203,000 barrels of gasoline; 11,850,000 barrels of kerosine; 
40,035,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 57,003,000 barrels of resi- 
dual fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, | 


and do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 
DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) | 




















| 


‘lot transactions) totaled 1,551,140 shares, which amount was 17.01% 











*State Actual Production | 
*P. A.W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. Aug. 12, Previous Aug. 12, Aug. 14, 
August Aug. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
@kiahoma --_-.----- 332,000 340,000 %*339,600 ¢ 500 339,850 331,450 
SS A Pa e 274,000 269,400 %7277,150 + 36,700 270,550 306,200 
Nebraska iitieniiiie 1,000 out +900 900 1,950 
Panhandle Texas____ 98,700 93,900 98,000 
North Texas________ 148,750 150,150 140,400 
West Texes..._..... 484,950 474,250 258,400 
East Central Texas__ 147,650 148,000 129,950 
fees Temes... 371,700 367,650 371,000 
Southwest Texas_-__- 321,650 320,700 238,600 
Coastal Texas_____.. 535,200 533,300 474,250 
Total Texas__.__-- 2,099,006 $2,101,382 2,108,600 2,087,950 1,710,600 
North Louisiana_____ 73,850 t 100 73,000 83,800 
Coastal Louisiana__- 288,950 287,150 268,500 
Total Louisiana-_-__ 350,000 393,117 362,800 t+ 100 360,150 352,300 
eas 78,000 78,235 81,000 4 400 80,650 76,250 
Mississippi —__- “ 40,000 45,450 — 1,650 45,650 54,000 
Co a 200 ; 200 
ee 50 bog 50 - 
Illinois 215,000 209,850 + 2,650 208,200 211,200 
Indiana ___.__ 14,000 12,950 + 100 12,950 12,850 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 

__ ee Sas 71,400 77,550 — 2,250 68,000 76,850 
Kentucky ___--~-- - 23,000 25,300 — 300 24,750 23,000 
pS SEAS 51,000 49,400 — 8,300 51,900 61,200 
eae 100,000 83,800 —14,850 90,900 101,000 
Montana —_____ 24,000 21,800 : e 21,900 21,400 
Cs sa 7,900 8,150 + 100 8,450 7,400 
New Mexico ________ 110,000 110,000 108,550 + 50 108,500 104,000 

Total East of Calif. 3,790,300 3,813,100 +13,250 3,781,500 3,451,700 
CTE as 866,000 §866,000 854,200 + 3,400 853,950 787,700 
Total United States 4,656,300 4,667,300 +16,650 4,635,450 4,239,400 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
@as derivatives to be produced. 


TtOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Aug. 10, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL. OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG. 12, 1944 
(Pigures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 








§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining at Re- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. andUn- Oiland sidual 
tial %Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 
*Combin'd East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
iana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas.. 2,518 90.3 2,346 93.2 6,837 37,187 20,920 17,237 
eee 
trict No. 1___.__ 130 6983.9 104 80.0 317 2,295 494 326 
District No. 2._.--.- 47 87.2 60 127.7 185 1,376 278 145 
ee. a0. Bs 824 85.2 783 95.0 2,563 17,493 6,247 4,254 
Okla., Kans., Mo.__- 418 80.2 377 90.2 1,281 6,869 1,799 1,454 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3... . 13 17.0 . 13 100.0 36 53 3 35 
District No. 4.__-_ 141 58.3 102 72.3 374 2,181 353 626 
| ee 817 89.9 775 94.9 2,115 13,749 9,941 32,926 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 12, 1944_ 4,908 87.2 4,560 92.9 13,708 81,203 40,035 57,003 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 5, 1944.. 4,908 $87.2 4529 92.3 14,144 80,801 39,410 {56,572 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Aug. 14, 1943_ 4,050 11,795 71,248 34,768 66,644 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 68,834.000 
barrels; unfinished, 12,369,000 barrels. tStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,428,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,976,000 barrels 

as oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,264,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced 

the week ended Aug. 12, 1944, which compares with 1,373,000 barrels, 4,969,000 

and 8,443, barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,228,000 barrels, 
4,113,000 barrels and 8,282,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Aug. 14, 1943. 
@Revised in combined szrea due to error by reporting company. 


Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. | 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 


10 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the; Commission made public on 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange andj Aug. 16 a summary for the week 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all;ended Aug. 5 of complete figures 


members of these exchanges in the week ended July 29, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended July 29 (in round- 


of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,562,520 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 22 of 
2,888,580 shares, or 17.47% of the total trading of 8,268,290 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended July 29 amounted to 417,925 shares, or 13.57% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,540,000 shares; during the July 22 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 536,555 shares was 
14.86% of total trading of 1,805,020 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JULY 29, 1944 








A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
Bert COI06 Wn oon cn cine ne emesis cme sites tinatees 145,610 
Pe = 4,416,910 
gO 4,562,520 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
OE on iwc esas swindon 416.800 
CO Ee oe 58,140 
SOE En ett cmcamtinaidicbtnmascnsmmne 346,060 
I site ticitiieensisaiiin state ghtniet ai nihintnibddaiebibnninns 404,200 9.00 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purenaets........-..-~-- ints valniett 237,960 
yp ERE SST ee 17,300 
Pe enh a bac iret carton eb ett einnees 208,800 
ae eo 226,100 5.09 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Gl —E—EE 118,810 
fl ere ee 7 _ 18,850 
Se Bd Sei es ce Sern cnwminme 128,420 
NE DON ob citnaapndninam win aten 147,270 2.92 
4. Total— 
POOR POG oo sci hi nat métnemwe nom 773,570 
EF nee ae ae 94,290 
EE EE oe a 683,280 
777,570 17.01 


eR an Fen, eee 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 


showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Aug. 5, 1944 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
( Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders______-~- 17,759 
Number of shares___- - 498,766 


Doliar value —daoow~-- $19,824;968 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 





Customers’ short sales____ 110 
*Customers’ other sales 17,529 
Customers’ total sales____ 17,63 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales " 4,116 
*Customers’ other sales_- 437.933 
Customers’ total sales- 442,049 
Dollar value -_--_.-~ $15,440,031 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales — ee _ 100 
7Other sales - 115,780 
"aS SE uk adie ne 115,880 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares 176,310 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.’’ 

*Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.’’ 








Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JULY 29, 1944 





A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
isc eecninitinlc io cocaine edn anandbbapamabting 11,935 
I he ia ce icesaglonmneniiobonitelbansiea 1,528,065 
kick a ccc cael cncaiessat anitsings atin eatnb dnd ms kianlts chin alneneains 1,540,000 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
aig ics weit essetint pew cienchenioen rabadienine 125,750 
RR RR RE ,: RGSe e Op ae 7,320 
CR Paar 8 Ee eS i NUN ae ae 115,375 
| a EERE CT Eee en ee een 122,695 8.07 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
EE i Barc bes wmntiirnc cheng ecemns 41,950 
EG EEE SR iy Ss a et ae 2,600 
SI reac atic citsinenitbe nls andgpillanendineatin 37,900 
Ne cc A iisapieliticnactbhtis dite tales atch amesen minibebenen 39,900 2.66 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
eo SE EST ee ee 43,415 
an ck dn ene ccnaicaiag dood ooblencalaboadbe be 400 
RE Saar en rays oe one pon 43,815 
po ET eee Pee eS a 44,215 2.84 
4. Total— 
Sd wsaaduatiemndiceas 211,115 
aN ia oa ati tes a os Bic thee Aintaeaabeny 10,320 
i 196,490 
REE 2 AL ee Ee i. 206,810 13.57 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
SEED, STEER: - 0 
TT POI ne oo. isalibes 52,183 
Total purchases_. an ae a 52,183 
Total sales____ i 41,633 





*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
tules are included with “other sales.’ 

§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 





Commercia! Paper Outstanding 


Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
from commercial paper dealers show a total of $142,900,000 of open 
market paper outstanding on July 31, 1944, the bank announced on 
Aug. 15. This compares with $136,500,000 outstanding on June 30, 
1944, and $149,800,000 on July 31, 1943. 

Following are the totals for the last two years: 
























































of kerosine at Aug. 12, 1944 amounted to 11,850,000 barrels, as 
barrels a week earlier and 9,580,000 barrels a year before. 


_ Nete—Stocks 
against 11,800,000 











1944— $ 1943— $ 
GE gh canals noes tienen ncnmeoanen Re ee OO \ MEE Bien nenencoes 149,800,000 
I each clin nce aies ions i 136,500,000 Jun 30_-__ wees 143,300,000 
May 31 --- 150,700,000 May 29 159,600,000 
Apr 29 --- 171,500,000 Apr 30__-_ 178,900,000 
Mar 31__- - --. 194,800,000 Mar 31 200,600,000 
_, E) __ SORESDSSIRITI VERSE SS. by ever earns 213,700,000 Feb 27___- 209,100,000 
Jan 31 208,900,000 Jan 30___ 220,400,000 

1943— 1942— 

Dec 31 202.000,000 Dec 31 229,900,000 
Nov 30 203,300,000 Nov 30__- ait 260,600,000 
Oct 30 a 187,800,000 Oct 31 271,400,000 
Sep 30 - 169,500,000 Sep 30 281,800,000 
Aug 31 156,200,000 Aug 31__- 297,200,000 








Revise Rule On 
Small Packages For 
Army Personnel Overseas 

Announcement was made on 

August 15 by Postmaster Albert 
'Goldman of New York that in- 
formation has been receved from 
the Post Office Department, Wash- 
|ington 25, D. C., that at the request 
of the War Department the provi- 
sion for the acceptance of small 
packages, not exceeding 8 ounces 
{in weight as ordinary mail, when 
prepaid at the first-class rate, for 
mailing to members of the armed 
forces overseas, without a request 
for the articles so sent, is modified, 
and hereafter this provison will 
not apply to such packages con- 
taining foodstuffs, including can- 
dy. The advices also state: 

“The arrangement under which 
small packages were accepted for 
mailing without the presentation 
of a request from the addressee 
was established in order to facili- 
tate the sending of small essential 
articles. However, the number of 
gift packages containing food- 
stuffs and candy became so great 
as to place a severe strain on the 
facilities available for their trans~ 
mission overseas. Furthermore, 
many of these packages were not 
packed securely and, consequent- 
ly, did not carry well in the mails. 

“Foodstuffs and candy in ordi- 
nary parcels not exceeding 5 
pounds in weight or 15 inches in 
length or 36 inches in length and 
girth combined may be continued 
to be accepted subject to the gen- 
eral requirement that a request 
therefor from the addressee must 
be presented at the time the pack- 
ages are mailed. This does not 
modify the arrangement under 
which Chistmas parcels may be 
sent without a request therefor 
between September 15 and Octo- 
ber 15. 

“Small articles of intrinsic value 
bearing the first-class rate of post- 
age may be accepted for registra- 
tion when weighing not more than 
eight ounces, and the mailing (not 
registration) thereof has been 
specifically requested by the ad- 
dressee. Such registration service 
is intended to cover the mailing of 
such items as watches, eyeglasses 
or fountain pens, especially de- 
sired and not readily availalblle 
overseas. Indemnity is payable 

when applicable.” 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
Ended Aug. 12, 1944 Increased 5,714 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 12, 1944 
totaled 896.172 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Aug. 17. This was an increase above the correspond- 
ing week of 1943 of 9,008 cars, or 1%, and an increase above the 
same week in 1942 of 27,327 cars or 3.1%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of Aug. 12 increased 
5,714 cars, or 0.6% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 397,590 cars, an increase 
ef 2.528 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 12,382 
ears above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
106.440 cars, an increase of 1,654 cars above the preceding week, 
and an increase of 5,650 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 180,274 cars, an increase of 4,158 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 3,248 cars above the 
eorresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 51,184 cars, a decrease 
of 1,115 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 6,214 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Aug. 12, 
totaled 35,919 cars, a decrease of 458 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 5,772 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 15,966 cars, an increase of 297 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 978 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of livestock for the week of Aug. 12 totaled 11,639 cars, 
an increase of 585 cars above the preceding week, and an increase 
of 677 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. i 

Forest products loading totaled 50,097 cars, an increase of 24 
ears above the preceding week and an increase of 1,398 cars above 

sponding week in 1943. 
cg ie Senden Lomumaed to 80,437 cars, a decrease of 1,728 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 8,233 cars below the 
res ding week in 1943. 
ae Culee icntinn amounted to 14,184 cars, a decrease of 104 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 201 cars below the 
sponding week in 1943. ; 
er districts reported increases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1943, except the Eastern and Northwestern and all dis- 
tricts reported increases compared with 1942 except the North- 


western. 











1944 1943 1942 

d DREADS Oba ISN 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 

: pos ye sy elo iE NA NORE I 3,159,492 3,055,725 3.122.942 
I RRR BS eS Ee I EE = 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 
pines ee P| OE ARE RAE A 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
4 weeks of May___--_--- 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
5 weeks of June__-- 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
4 weeks of July- 2 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 
Week of August 5 _- 2 890,458 872,133 850,221 
Week of August 12 896.172 887.164 868 845 
27,199,336 26,167,175 26,967,602 


Total . ; ite 
i i ei dings for 
The following table is a summary of the freight carloa 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Aug. 12, 1944. 
During the period 66 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED AUG. 12 
Total Loads 


Total Revenue Received from 





























vests Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Ann Asher a ES ae 303 253 338 re — 
. Ag ERR Cee 1,166 776 836 ‘ 55 
ee Sr m0 9 REINS UsrAR Fs 6.499 6.617 6,052 13,163 15,328 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__--- 1,301 1,382 1,534 2,019 2,163 
eues Tasted a ee 5 ee 1,315 965 2,233 2,659 
> Ser papanenl ty 9° 5.962 6,674 6,399 11.779 11.457 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__--- 8,020 7,869 7,540 —— a 
Detroit & Mackinac__—~-------------- 232 pd ; aes d aa <a 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__---~------- ee << pe a — 
a ns = yume 13,622 12,704 16.888 18 305 
ee smo 3.706 «4.369 7.959 8.273 
Lehigh & Hudson River__------------- 147 184 186 ote — 
Lehigh & New England__------------- 2,088 2,076 2,130 85 6B: 
high Valle Ras ag eas 8.689 8,777 9,205 15,205 14,822 
ar aa aT 2 a a *2.354 2,381 2,264 #2569 2359 
(EE 6,166 6,098 6,173 405 458 
Sounteue. DES A OR LOORE TASTE Ge 2.439 2,369 2,365 Pe 52 fe 21 1 
Tew > Cates einen... odoce nee 51,031 57,206 48,364 . 
gl Te erties’. EEE Toe 9,259 9,766 9.600 17,591 18,344 
New York, Ontario & Western__------- 1.250 1,334 1.149 3,306 23i} 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___----- 6,539 7,478 8,094 16,704 5,391 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western__------ ‘ Peed ‘ on i pos pen ayer 
on eg i ee IES 5,375 4.908 5,247 7,202 7,905 
Pittsburg & Shawmut__---_---------- 920 ~~ 7 = p. aa 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & = ps etna aoomenatee F ro Fi > a ain x - 
ne pababes nea 348 326 366 1,194 1,053 
ee 5,817 5,819 6,017 12'365 12784 
ee ee ass 144 324 4249274 
) PELLET EE SESE -. 161,610 169,520 161,324 224,231 232,146 
Tetel. .. 22sec nne= - : eS z 
Allegheny District— 
. en ae 729 788 658 1,368 1,153 
ean Pepe “ePaper SLE EES A 43,300 43,024 41,777 30,464 30,604 
nu 6,905 6,021 7,014 2,140 1,905 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley__-_---------- 334 268 271 8 Kf. 
Cambria & Indiana___-~--~--~--------- 1,720 1,833 1,978 st 
Gent 1R. R. of New Jersey___-------- 7,034 7,517 7,099 20,799 20,913 
penne alate te PIO 565 667 612 58 40 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania___------- 196 233 266 29 19 
ag» le gin SSCS ROE a A 1,843 1,707 855 3,930 zoe 
aide Mendes ESGOR....~< 1,963 1,976 1,932 2480 
a eee a 89.027 88,471 82.940 67.647 65 545 
ee er 14,737 15,733 14,425 29.250 27.175 
saree ates ee 99. Be Eee 19,157 21,528 20,795 7.471 7.186 
Geateenchtersond PENT EM 4.03% 4,090 4,200 12,239 11,950 
Fue eyees _. 196,775 193,992 184,959 177,923 173,557 
Io acne or ecineseincatinnen 
Pocahontas District— 
hesapeake & Ohio ue 31,035 28,990 — 28,922 13,765 14,180 
- folk & 1S TE 22,491 22,836 22,865 8,765 6,939 
Virginien te i OP th 4.617 4.864 4.646 2'431 2337 
r* — 
Total. ee «58,143 = 56,690 56,433 += 24,961 —- 23,456 






































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______. 369 271 350 309 388 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_________. 801 642 667 2,609 2,667 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______-_-_. 1,003 867 921 1,229 1,18: 
Atlantic Coast Line... 10,167 11,303 11,100 9,683 10,257 
COREPAS GE COROT acs ee nn 3,806 3,711 3,738 4,985 4,662 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 463 435 318 1,641 1,572 
ae aie ates 1,895 1,727 1,745 2,941 2,815 
Columbus & Greenville__...______ 196 286 464 274 15§ 
Durham & Southern _________________ 117 83 107 499 672 
en SI 861 1,409 906 1,521 1,512 
Gainesville Midland_______________ bos 56 45 48 94 76 
| Ree ee Pee TR el Sat 1,043 1,153 1,337 2,435 3,211 
af FS 3), SRS el 684 646 692 598 46& 
oD a ae 4,516 3,936 4,415 4,385 4,661 
Illinois Central System_______________ 28,625 28,573 26,988 17,342 17,485 
Louisville & Nashville___..___._-_______ 26,204 24,774 25,597 11,873 11,822 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah___________ 185 250 188 650 621 
DRAMRUMeITG APODOE 2 es 328 245 186 574 441 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._______ 3,111 3,078 3,166 4,458 4,862 
Ee alm nee ee 807 937 957 2,203 1,48C 
PIeGmNOINS PeeTOmern.. 341 333 301 1,241 1,156 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__________ 479 415 434 9,627 9,546 
og AE ERS ee eel aera 9,178 10,000 9,843 8,805 7,937 
Seuthern Bypetem...... 05.0.6. u. 25,297 21,540 23,896 25,375 22.662 
Tennessee Central ee OR aie ET aS tae oa 704 534 580 678 805 
Winston-Salem Southbound________-__. 134 135 104 1,149 1,133 
REET SEG ate Oe Oe Oe 121,370 117,328 119,048 117,178 114,257 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western___.._______. 20,138 21,486 23,151 13,802 14,716 
Chicago Great Western____._________. 2,829 2,903 2,248 3,176 3,174 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._________-_ 22,507 21,157 20,886 11,233 10,574 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____. 3,582 4,792 4,112 4,155 3,948 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 27,411 30,582 29,496 446 312 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_______ 985 992 1,458 514 569 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern___._._________ 8,901 £,038 10,013 10,957 10,522 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South________ 394 455 561 88 116 
oe ttt SETTERS 26,565 25,514 28,776 7,051 5,659 
Green Bay & Western..........__..._ 520 389 497 911 1,175 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 2,328 3,149 1,916 44 31 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__....._______ 2,116 1,981 2,475 2,602 2,191 
Minn., St. Paul & 8. 8. M...-.._...__. 6,971 8,450 7,296 3,192 2,682 
ce En Em 11,564 11,957 11,637 6,289 5,299 
Spokane International_______________ 161 187 242 628 696 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle____._____ 2,840 2,890 2,755 3,406 2,382 
ON ah ee 139,812 144,922 147,519 68,494 64,046 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 28,941 21,714 22,407 13,903 11,859 
(TREATS SSSR Seiten <8, Oa en RR 3,787 3,768 3,640 4,488 4,288 
Bingham & Garfield... 398 493 586 67 77 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________. 20,832 20,860 19,855 12,706 11,640 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 3,115 3,190 2,487 833 929 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific________ 13,728 12,960 12,417 13,144 12,475 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois__..._______ 2,606 2,630 2,492 6,242 5,847 
Colorado & Southern _________ 749 953 855 2,723 2,034 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 4,257 4,234 4,072 6,857 6,955 
Denver Gar Lake... 815 761 666 94 25 
Fort Worth & Denver City____- aleviiracks 1,016 1,334 1,313 1,974 1,849 
Se ERT i cc ann *2.638 1,963 1,755 *2,.301 2,249 
ETE TT a AM RE: Le 1,214 1,195 1,315 732 575 
pci | Ree SNe eee 1,646 1,987 2,037 97 83 
North Western Pacific__________"___ 1,116 1,291 1,233 882 1,041 
Peoria & Pekin Union_______ sek ahndtaidgen 0 21 17 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)____________ 34.372 34,053 31,111 14,646 13,582 
Toledo, Peoria & Western_______ aialces 268 335 343 1,820 1,751 
Wnien Pecwie Srstem..... oes 18,289 15,747 15,985 18,614 17,257 
i eS SS ROE BSS SOA ces NIA RD 493 610 624 1 2 
Western Pacific... ci 2,283 2,254 2,358 4,522 4,709 
Pet ecdie-rpsaniecientiek Nika olasiplabkeniiajnliaamiicnia toca 142,563 132/293 127,568 106,666 99,228 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island______--___--. ts 929 532 945 390 207 
Gulf Coast Lines____.____ so hibeatlalablichsnseatantl 5,624 5,426 4,666 2,339 3,128 
International-Great Northern________. 2,464 2,202 3,029 3,601 3,454 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____________ 263 328 345 879 1,128 
Kansas City Southern.._._.__...._=_.. 5,562 5,747 4,826 2,996 2,995 
Louisiana & Arkansas____.._________. 4,100 3,283 4,384 2,862 2,892 
Litchfield & Madison___...___.______. 282 396 292 1,256 1,425 
MUTI Tr RR i i aii eas 747 781 683 512 359 
Missouri & Arkansas_______._________ 157 150 170 406 468 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,138 5,902 5,750 4,936 5,290 
RD: I io aig i 18,741 17,265 17,245 18,957 19,575 
Quanah Acme & Pacific___._._________ we 91 55 86 330 318 
St. Louis-San Francisco___..__._______ 10,177 6,685 9,330 9,305 10,420 
St. Louis Southwestern__...._________ 3,278 2,713 2,789 6,922 7,528 
Texas & New Orleans___......___.___. 12,039 13,794 12,500 5,755 5,550 
ook eae, sae 5,143 5,049 4,807 7,044 6,088 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.____-___-__- 97 86 121 45 46 
Wichita Falls & Southern__._________. 47 25 26 31 29 
y RE aE Ue Ray Aen rey 75,899 72,419 71,994 68,566 70,900 
—— 








*Previous week’s figure. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIl., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 





STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Oréders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 

1944—-Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
a EE Pane 186,666 158,534 628,495 98 95 
i SRS ea Sea 144,921 150,435 620,728 95 95 
BN ii ae sig inning scucitain 140,287 157,370 602,062 97 95 
| fe 7 RON OR Oe 138,501 155,105 582,090 96 95 
ge | SRRERARED Tobe RE a Sal ae 170,421 152,461 599,322 93 95 
Se | ER aT as 144,384 157,794 584,083 96 95 
NEY RRS al DERE 147,689 154,137 577,721 95 95 
gt, a eee EER 130,510 156,338 549,830 96 95 
Ne 0 causa actipiaienediperabions 152,954 155,170 544,454 95 95 
SB SEB AL a aR ee SOE 145,317 98,235 586,379 60 94 
July 15_ raat oe 146,775 147,478 586,103 91 94 
a RRR oe eae 157,041 152,402 590,263 94 Ud 
RR oe 139,743 157,720 570,626 96 94 
ME I lis celal, al ae 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 
pS, Se tee 140,338 158,849 585,316 96 94 

Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 





not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 


. reports, ordeis made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 


ments of unfilled orders. 


_ ree $125 Million 
rom Collateral Securing 
Lend-Lease Loan To British 


The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation reported on Aug. 10 
that it had received payments ag- 
gregating $125,167,187 from the 
collateral securing the RFC’s pre- 
Lend-Lease loan to the United 
Kingdom. The Associated Press 
advices in the matter added: 

“A loan of $425,000,000 was 
authorized in July, 1941, but the 
RFC said only $390,000,000 was 
actually disbursed. 

“Of the total payments, $113,- 
816,350 represents interest, divi- 
dends and other income from the 
collateral securing the loan and 
$11,350,837 represents the proceeds 
of the sale by the United Kingdom 
of a small amount of the colla- 
teral. 

“The collateral includes listed 
and unlisted securities of United 
States corporations, the capital 
stock of 41 British owned United 
States insurance companies and 
assignment of the earnings of the 
insurance companies. The RFC 
said payments are applied first to 
current interest and the balance 
to reducing the principal of the 
loan.” 


July Cotton 
Consumption Report 


The Census Bureau at Washing- 
ton on August 16 issued its report 
showing cotton consumed in the 
United States, cotton on hand, and 
active cotton spindles for the 
month of July. 

In the month of July, 1944, cot- 
ton consumed amounted to 724,167 
bales of lint and 136,726 bales of 
linters as compared with 805,735 
bales of lint and 118,866 bales of 
linters during June this year, and 
839,868 bales of lint and 106,640 
bales of linters in July last year. 

In the 12 months ending July 
31, cotton consumpton was 9,942,- 
070 bales of lint and 1,362,298 
bales of linters compared with 











11,100,082 bales of lint and 1,300,- 
936 bales of linters in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

There were 1,873,187 bales of 
lint and 335,300 bales of linters on 
hand in consuming establishments 
on July 31, 1944, which compares 
with 1,984,910 bales of lint and 
352,393 bales of linters on June 30, 
1944, and with 2,115,323 bales of 
lint and 465,274 bales of linters 
on July 1, 1943. 

On hand in public storage and 
at compresses on July 31, 1944, 
there were 8,245,641 bales of lint 
and 55,356 bales of linters, which 
compares with 8,855,931 bales of 
lint and 66,519 bales of linters on 
June 30 and 7,676,629 bales of lint 
and 57,197 bales of linters on July 
31, 1943. 

There were 22,289,904 cotton 
spindles active during July, 1944, 
which compares with 22,373,494 
active cotton spindles during June, 
1944, and with 22,667,376 active 
cotton spindles during July, 1943. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended Aug. 12, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 508 mills 
reporting to the National Lum- 
ber Trade Barometer were 8.5% 
below production for the week 
ended Aug. 12, 1944. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 3.8% above production. 
Unfilled order files of the re- 
porting mills amounted , to 
104.0% of stocks. For reporting 
softwood mills, unfilled orders are 
equivalent to 37 days’ production 
at the current rate, and gross 
stocks are equivalent to 33 days’ 
production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 4.8%; or- 
ders by 7.2%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 











24.1% greater; 
‘22.6% greater, and orders were 
37.0% greater. 


Pay 


shipments were — | 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Announcement is made that, 
Earle S. Thompson, President of | 
the American Water Works and | 
Electric Co., Inc., has been elected 
a trustee of the Dry Dock Savings | 
Institution of New York. 





Allan Sproul, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New! 
York, announces that the Lu-| 
zerne-Hadley Bank, Luzerne (P.! 
©., Lake Luzerne, N. Y.), N. Y.,| 
became a member of the Federal 
Reserve System effective Aug. 14. 





W. C. Feathers, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and former 
President of the Manufacturers 
Wational Bank of Troy, N. Y., died 
on Aug. 15 at the age of 74. Mr. 
Feathers first became connected 
with the banking business in 1893 
when he joined the Manufactur- 
ers National Bank as a clerk. 
Among Mr. Feathers’ banking ac- 
tivities were that of President 
and Director of the Peconic Val- 
ley Bank, Berlin, N. Y., founder 
and Director of the Bank of Lake 
Placid, Lake Placid, N. Y., and 
an organizer of the Bank of Au- 
sable Forks, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
In 1925 Mr. Feathers became 
President of the Manufacturers 
Wational Bank and held that po- 
sition until appointed Chairman 
of the Board in 1934. Two years 
later be became Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 





Wynant Davis Vanderpool, vet- 
eran banker and lawyer, of New- 
ark, N. J., and President of the 
Howard Savings Institution, New- 
ark, died on Aug. 19. Mr. Van- 
derpool was 69 yers old. From 
Morristown advices to the New- 
ark “Evening News” we quote: 

“He was graduated from Har- 
vard Law School in 1901 and was 
admitted to the New Jersey bar 
in 1903. His practice of law was 
limited chiefly to management of 
estates. He was elected a man- 
ager of the Howard Savings In- 
stitution in 1910, Vice-President 





in 1917 and President in 1924. 
Five years later the Howard was 
merged with Security Savings 
Bank. 

“Mr. Vanderpool was a former 
President of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks 
and a member of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings 
Banks, the State Banking Advi- 
sary Board and the Morristown 
Board of Water Commissioners. 

“Mr. Vanderpool was a director 
of the National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co., American Insurance 
Co., Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co., Bankers’ Indemnity In- 
surance Co., National Biscuit Co., 
Morristown Trust Co., of which 
he also was Vice-President, and 
the United New Jersey Railroad 
& Canal Co. of Trenton.” 


The Central National Bank of 
Cleveland has retired 10,000 
shares of preferred stock amount- 
ing to $240,000 and adding $160,- 
000 to the surplus account, it is 
learned from the Cleveland “Plain 
Dealer” of Aug. 20, which also 
stated: 

“The transaction brings total 
shares of preferred stock retired 
to $92,000. These shares have a 
par value of $16, retirable at $24. 
Remained in the bank’s capital 
structure are 407,500 shares of 
preferred stock retirable at $9,- 
780.000. 

“The bank’s capital structure, 
including reserves, is $17,391,767, 
consisting of $6,520,000 par value 
preferred stock, $5,000,000 com- 
mon stock, $2,910,000 surplus, 
$513.823 undivided profits and 
$2,447,944 reserves. 

“A semi-annual dividend of 30 
cents a share was paid Aug. 1 on 
common stock from earnings for 
6 months period ending June 30.” 








Lucian E. Kinn was elected a 
Director of the Ohio Citizens 
Trust Co. of Toledo, O., at meet- 
ing of the Board on Aug. 15. Mr. 
Kinn is President of the Ameri- 





can Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 


and the Seneca Wire and Manu- 
facturing Co. and also President 
of the Commercial Bank and Sav- 
ings Co. of Fostoria. He is an 
officer or director of a number 
of other companies in Fostoria, 
Fremont and Findlay, and in 


to the Toledo “Blade.” 





It was announced in the Min- 
neapolis “Star Journal” on Aug. 
17 that Clarence E. Hill, Vice- 
President of the Northwestern 
National Bank since 1922, has 
been elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the bank. He was elect- 
ed to fill the vacancy due to the 
resignation of Russell A. Steven- 
son, former Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota schoo] adminis- 
tration, who will assume a simi- 
lar position with the University 
of Michigan. 





“The Union Planters National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Memphis, 
Tenn., will observe its 75th anni- 
versary on Sept. 1,” Vance J. Al- 
exander, President of the bank, 
stated on Aug. 16, according to 
the Memphis “Commercial Ap- 
peal.” Mr. Alexander was also re- 
ported as saying: 

“Due to war conditions we do 
not feel it proper to have an elab- 
orate celebration but do think the 
occasion of too great importance 
to the bank not to observe the an- 
niversary.” 

In observance of its Diamond 
Jubilee the bank will put on dis- 
play the world famous Kimberley 
diamond valued at $65,000. When 
the bank started in 1869 it had a 
subscribed capital of $671,300. 
From the paper referred to we 
quote: 

“With 75 years of service and 
experience to its credit, Union 
Planters National Bank facilities 
are made available to customers 
far beyond the borders of the 
Mid-South territory; in fact, as of 
June 30, 1944, the main office and 
branches showed more than 110,- 
000 accounts, its deposits were in 
excess of $156,000,000 with capi- 
tal assets, $11,000,000.” 





Fred W. Catterall, President of 
the First National Bank of Gal- 
veston, Texas, announces the elec- 
tion on Aug. 15 of Neal Butler as 
Vice-President. 





Joseph Rogers of Baker, Ore., 
has assumed the Vice-Presidency 
of Pomona First National Bank 
of Pomona, Cal., it was an- 
nounced on Aug. 10 by Raymond 
Smith, President. Mr. Rogers is 
Vice-President of the Oregon 
Bankers Association, according to 
Pomona advices to the Los An- 
geles “Times.” 





Harry T. Jaffray, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, died on 
Aug. 18 as a result of a heart at- 
tack. From the Toronto “Globe 
and Mail,’ we quote: 

“He was a past President of 
the Canadian Bankers Associa- 
tion, filling that position in 1940 
and 1941. Born in Galt, he en- 
tered the Merchants Bank there 
in 1898 after leaving Galt Colle- 
giate Institute. The following 
year he joined the Imperial Bank 
of Canada. 

“Prior to becoming an inspec- 
tor in 1915, he served the bank in 
Portage la Prairie, Golden, B.C.., 
and Prince Albert. With head- 


quarters in Winnipeg, he became 
Western Superintendent in 1919 
and Assistant General Manager in 
1922. He came to Toronto in 1928 
and was appointed General Man- 
ager in 1937.” 


st 

Morris Envoy To Iran 
Leland B. Morris, formerly 
United States Minister to Iceland, 
arrived at Teheran, Iran, on Aug. 


13 as the first American Ambas- 
sador to Iran, according to United 


Press accounts from Teheran. 


Treasury 4s Of 1944-54 


Called For Payment 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
|genthau announced on Aug. 14 


| 


|that all outstanding 4% Treasury | 


|Bonds of 1944-54 are called for 
| redemption on Dec. 15, 1944. Ap- 


President of the! Hanover and York, Pa., according | proximately $1,037,000,000 of these | 


| bonds are now outstanding. The 
notice issued by Mr. Morgenthau 
says: 

1. Public notice is hereby given 
that all outstanding 4% Treasury 
Bonds of 1944-54, dated Dec. 15, 
| 1924, are hereby called for re- 
demption on Dec. 15, 1944, on 
which date interest on such bonds 
will cease. 

2. Holders of these bonds may, 
in advance of the redemption date, 
be offered the privilege of ex- 
changing all or any part of their 
called bonds for other interest- 
bearing obligations of the United 
States, in which event public no- 
tice will hereafter be given and 
an official circular governing the 
exchange offering will be issued. 

3. Full information regarding 
the presentation and surrender of 
the bonds for cash redemption un- 
der this call will be found in De- 
partment Circular No. 666, dated 
July 21, 1941. 


Fire Prevention Week 
October 8-14 


A proclamation designating Oct. 
8 to 14 as Fire Prevention Week 
was issued on Aug. 17 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who declared that 
“the widening operations of our 
valiant armies and navies make 
it imperative that we exert our 
utmost effort to provide an in- 
creasingly abundant flow of goods 
and materials to every battle 
front,” the President went on to 
say that “the prevention of waste 
is as essential to this end as is 
the production of goods.” 

Calling attention to “the waste 
occasioned throughout the Nation 
by preventable fires, which 
reaches a staggering total each 
year,”. the President in his procla- 
mation stated: 

“T earnestly request every cit- 
izen to devote special thought anc 
effort during Fire Prevention 
Week to detecting and eliminating 
fire hazards within his own con- 
trol and to providing adequate 
protection against the waste of 
our fighting power through de- 
struction by fire. I also request 
State and local governments, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the National Fire 
Waste Council, business and labor 
organizations, educational and 
civic groups, and the various 
agencies of the press, the radio 
and the motion picture industry 
throughout the country to lend 
themselves to the stimulation of 
the public purpose to reduce and 
eliminate losses by preventable 
fire. I also direct the Department 
of Agriculture, the War Produc- 
tion Board, the protective services 
of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and other appropriate 
agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to give the widest possible 
support and assistance to every 
effort to inform and instruct the 
oublic with respect to the possi- 
bilities and importance of the 
fire-prevention program.” 

In support of President Roose- 
velt’s proclamation, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
appealed on Aug. 19 to all of its 
members and to business men 
throughout the nation for partic- 
ularly intensive effort to arrest 
the steadily mounting toll of fire 
losses evident this year and to 
eliminate fire hazards which have 
caused this increase. 


Pointing out that “fire losses 
have increased steadily since 
Pearl Harbor and for the first 
seven months of 1944 are nearly 
15% higher than for the same pe- 
riod of 1943,” the Chamber said: 

“Unless the present trend of 
losses is reversed promptly, 1944 
losses will be weil over $400 mil- 











lion, higher than for any year 
since 1932.” 


Impressive facts have been mar- | 
| shalled by the National Chamber 
j}and National Fire Waste Council 


in their war against fire. Declar- 
ing that industrial fires have in- 
creased heavily in 1943 and 1944, 
the Chamber statement warned 
that such fires have taken an 
enormous toll of war plants and 


| supplies and thousands of lives at 


ja time when 








manpower is ex- 
ceedingly critical. 

The Chamber also said: “Today 
when our invasion forces are 
steadily pushing the enemy back 
to the battlefronts of final deci- 
sion, the home front appears to be 
losing ground against the ravages 
and frustrations of fire waste. 
Many civilian supplies and goods 
are rationed; some under govern- 
ment order can be made only in 
limited quantities, others may not 
be made at all except for govern- 
ment use until the war is won. 
There never was a time when fire 
prevention was more necessary on 
all types of buildings, stocks and 
furnishings.” 


Result Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Aug. 22 that the 
tenders of $1,200,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 92-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Aug. 24 and to mature 
Nov. 24, 1944, which were offered 
on Aug. 18, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Aug. 21. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $1,850,697,000. 
Total accepted, $1,209,047,000 (in- 
cludes $61,878,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.904, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.360% 
per: annum. 

Low, 99.904, equivalent rate of 





discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 
(60% of the amount bid for at 


the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on Aug. 24 in the 
amount of $1,214,114,000. 


Morgenthau Reports 
French Accept Ailies 
invasion Currency 


The return of Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau to Wash- 
ington on Aug. 17, following a trip 
to London and the Normandy bat- 
tlefield, was made known in 
Associated Press advices from 
Washington on that day. 

The statement that the spe- 
cial “invasion money” of the 
Allies was being received with 
confidence by the French, was 
made by Mr. Morgenthau on Aug. 
10 when he reached London foi- 
lowing his visit to Normandy. 
Advices to this effect were con- 
tained in London United Press 
accounts, published in the New 
York “Times” of Aug. 11, which 
also had the following to say: 

“Mr. Morgenthau also said that 
American soldiers in France were 
not engaged in extensive, infla- 
tionary spending. 

“The Secretary declared that 
President Roosevelt had suggested 


that he go to Normandy ‘to see at 
first hand how financial and mone- 
tary problems are being met, 
whether any difficulty is arising 
in connection with the currency 
furnished for the use of our troops 
and also whether inflation is re- 
sulting in Normandy areas as a 
result of spending by our troops 
and by the Army.’ 

“Charges have been made that 
American spending was producing 
inflation in freed France and that 








the French were reluctant to ac- 


|cept the Allied currency. 

“Mr. Morgenthau said that he 
‘found the currency in question 
was ‘being received with complete 
| confidence by the local population 
'and by the banks in the area.” 

| “He said that the American 
|troops were voluntarily sending 
back home nearly all the money 
they were paid. 

“As part of the primary com- 
bat mission, in order to prevent 
inflation and to meet local needs, 
the Army is bringing into the area 
| quantities of food and other sup- 
| plies for the civilian population, 
the Secretary said, adding that the 
Mayor of Cherbourg told him that 
the extensive black markets which 
thrived there under the Germans 
were no longer in existence.” 

From the New York “Times” of 
Aug. 16 we take the following: 

“Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, speaking from 
London last night, declared that 
Germany and Japan must be kept 
disarmed to assure the world they 
never again will be able to be- 
come aggressor nations. 

“Mr. Morgenthau, in an address 
broadcast to this country by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
cautioned that ‘eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,’ and added 
that the United Nations, as well as 
disarming the Axis nations, should 
continue the cooperation and unity 
successfully displayed during the 
war. 

“Mr. Morgenthau, just back from 
a trip to the Normandy battlefront, 
paid tribute to the peovle of Lon- 
don, ‘a city almost without chil- 
dren,’ and their ability to ‘take it’ 
during the rain of Nazi robot 
bombs.” 


Carusi Commissioner 
Of Immigration 


On Aug. 15 President Roosevelt 
sent to the Senate the nomination 
of Ugo Carusi, executive assistant 
to Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle, to be Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization in the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Carusi, of Barre, Vt., suc- 
ceeds Earl G. Harrison, of Phila- 
delphia, who resigned recently to 
resume his private law practice. 

Mr. Carusi was born in Carrara, 
Italy, in 1902, the son of natural- 
ized American citizens who had 
returned to Italy for a visit. The 
parents returned to the United 
States and settled in Barre when 
Carusi was three months old, said 
Associated Press advices from 
Weshington Aug. 15, in which it 
was also stated: From 1922 to 1925 
he was secretary to the Attorney 
General of Vermont. In 1925 he 
came to Washington where he at- 
tended National University Law 
School and entered the Depart- 

ment of Justice as private secre- 
ro to Attorney General John G. 
Sargent. 

Mr. Carusi was appointed ex- 
ecutive assistant to Attorney Gen- 
eral William D. Mitchell in 1930 
and had served in the same ca-~ 
pacity to the four succeeding At- 
torneys General. Homer S. Cum- 
mings, Frank Murphy, Robert H. 
Jackson and Francis Biddle. 

President Roosevelt named Mr. 
Carusi in 1938 to represent the 
United States at the first Inter- 
national Congress on Criminology 
at Rome. He is a member of the 
American and District of Colum- 
bia Bar Associations. 

The resignation of Mr. Harrison 
was noted in our issue of July 27, 
page 417. 


Tariff Commission 
Members 

The United States Senate on 
August 7 confirmed the appoint- 
ment of George Z. Barnes to be a 
member of the United States 
Tariff Commission for the term 
ending June 16, 1947, and Geroge 
McGill to be a member of the 
| Commission for the term expiring 
June 16, 1948. 

















